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ABSTRACT 

This handbook is intended to assist teachers involved 
in helping Southeast Asian refugees with little or no formal 
education to gain an understanding of U«S« culture* The guide is 
divided into the following four parts: an introduction describing the 
refugee training program that led to the development of the handbook, 
seven units of core curriculum materials and a simulation, five 
optional lessons, and a selection of teaching techniques. Each of the 
30 lessons included in the 7 units contains a list of objectives, 
lesson rationale, skills to be taught, a list of materials, a 
language section (language structures, vocabulary, and literacy 
suggestions), activities (including pretest and assessment), and 
notes and variations. Covered in the lessons are the following 
topics: community services, education for ^ildr^n and adults, public 
assistance, law and legal services, safety in the city, directions 
and maps, geography and weather, transportation, length and height, 
volume and weight, shopping for food and clothing, consumerism, 
banking services, bill paying, budgeting, skills assessment, work 
attitudes, jobs in the United States, personal employment data, job 
search, job interviews, workplace rules and policies, on-the-job 
relationships, resettlement and sponsorship, the transit process, 
culture shock, and secondary migration. Driving a car, reading the 
newspaper, using restaurants, participating in sports and recreation, 
and celebrating U.S. holidays are examined in the five optional 
lessons. The techniques section covers pretest, presentation, class 
management, structural exercises, discussion starters, discussion, 
explanation, language reinforcement, literacy reinf orcoient , and 
assessment. Appendixes contain references to books, materials, and 
the Southeast Asian regional curriculum; handouts and worksheets; and 
teacher resources. Activity and topic indexes are provided. (HH) 
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Introduction 



This is a handbook for teachers. 

It contains an organized curriculum of lessons, sections on lesson 
planning, classroom aides and cultural orientation and an appendix of 
supporting materials. It is designed to clearly show teachers what they 
have to teach, present ideas for teaching and provide helpful information. 
Also, the handbook is designed to allow teachers to decide for themselves 
how to teach the lessons. 

The handbook is for teache/s who are teaching the entire curriculum 
as part of a training program, or for teachers who would like to incor- 
porate a few lessons into an already-established curriculum. Although 
the primary audience is teachers, program supervisors or teacher trainers 
may also find this handbook useful. 

The curriculum represents a unique approach to teaching students who 
may have had little or no formal education. It emphasizes students' ac- 
quiring and developing skills and an understanding of U.S. culture. They 
learn to define their circumstances, identify problems and possible solu- 
tions, and communicate their need3. Although designed for Southeast Asian 
refugees, it can be used with other groups of adults or young people. It 
can also provide an interesting supplement to an ESL class. 

The handbook consists of five parts: 

1. Introduction . This provides information about the training pro- 
gram for refugees that led to the development of the handbook. 
It also explains how to use the handbook. 

2. Curriculum . These are the lessons, presented in seven units: 
The core curriculum, "bits and pieces" of background information 
and a simulation. 

3. Optional Lessons . Five more ideas for lessons to add or substi- 
tute for ones in the curriculum. 

4. Techniques . This is a selection c tear^^ iq ^£ ,;.n'que^ that can 
' e u^ea in teaching t^- ui 

appendix . This contains suppl emei.>,al information, e.g. handouts, 
worksheets and visuals. For teachers, there is additional back- 
ground information for some of the lessons. 

Although certain decisions have been made concerning what to teach, 
it is up to teachers to decide how to teach these lessons. Suggestions 
and techniques are provided, but they have to adapt them to the demands 
of their particular situation and to the students they are teaching. 

Enjoy the handbook! 
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Background 




Many facT:ors contribute to a refugee's individual situation and outlook. 
These factors include: age, sex, ethnic group, country of origin, socio- 
economic circumstances, educational background, the length of t 
refugee camps, etc. These factors also help to determine ind^"' vieeds 
in preparation for successful res*^t.tTement tn the United State. 

O)- qifv^ y *4t^iijted u> i training program for people wh came primarily 

m \^ura villages or small towns in Laos or Cambodia, the Consortium 
p. jrams in Panat Nikom aimed to meet the neer^s of refugees who had lived 
outside the world of modern technology. For them, the rhythm of life was 
organized by the rising and setting of the sun and the planting and har- 
vesting of crops. Few had ever had formal education. Many found little 
need to read and write. They learned by example. They learned by doing. 
They learned by sharing ideas. 

However, others came from urban backgrounds. Many of the Vietnamese refu- 
gees in Galang have had extensive exposure to western technology and con- 
cepts. The Consortium programs have been evolving continually, growing 
to meet the needs of our student population. 



The refugees we train today, whatever their backgrounds in their native 
country, have. spent anywhere from six months to ten years in refugee camps. 
Many of the young adults have spent their adolescence in regulated and 
policed surroundings. While some have benefited from camp services (e.g. 
primary and secondary education, language training, medical care), others 
have languished in centers with fewer services or have been unable, for 
any number of reasons, to take advantage of the classes offered. 

Refugee camps provide their occupants with very limited options. Housing 
is assigned. Food is rationed and distributed. Curfews are imposed. 
Land cultivation or small business enterprises may be restricted or not 
permitted at all. Daily schedules may be determined by food and supply 
distribution times, and required class attendance. 

The refugees have proven their ability to. make choices and to take risks 
by deciding to leave their homelands and making that journey. But after 
spending an extended period of time in an environment in which most of 
their survival needs are provided for them, many may find it threatening 
to be asked to take the responsibility for their own well-being, particu- 
larly in a strange and new cultural setting. 

Thus, to prepare for their new lives in the United States, our students 
require special training to become self-sufficient. They must not only 
acquire a new language, but also learn skills basic to living and working 
in an urban environment and become familiar with certain values and atti- 
tudes they will likely encounter in their new society. Whether the stu- 
dents are from mountain villages, small towns or large cities, whether 
they were farmers or professors, carpenters, musicians, homemakers, doctc 
business people or fishermen, they need to understand the social conventions 
and expectations of American people and be able to interact with them com- 
fortably* They also need to increase confidence in their abil i ties to 
learn and adapt, to take risks and to make decisions. 

In all the lessons of the curriculum, there is frequent reference to the 
students' own culture or to their experience in the camp. Procedures and 
practices students are already familiar with are discussed and demonstrated 
in the classroom. Students are often asked to describe their culture and 
explain their relationship to it. The move to a fast-paced urban culture 
means many transitions. We feel students need familiar culturaV reference 
points along the way to ease their entry into the new language and culture. 

Through the Cultural Orientation component of the Consortium program, stu- 
dents learn and develop cultural skills and concepts. Language and lit- 
eracy are also reinforced. Each lesson is based on tasks or activities. 
The activity, whether it is solving a problem, sharing information or 
making choices, provides a context for pers al involvement and active 
learning* 
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The Programs 



In 1980, the Experiment in International Living, Save the Children Feder- 
ation and World Education formed the Consortium to offer Intensive English 
as a Second Language, Cultural Orientation and Pre- Employment Training to 
refugees from Laos and Cambodia in Thailand. In Indonesia, the Experiment 
in International Living and Save the Children Federation offer similar 
training to refugees from Cambodia and Vietnam. At the Refugee Processing 
Center at Bataan, the Philippines, the International Catholic Migration 
Commission, operates a program for refugees from all countries in Southeast 
Asia. These programs are funded by the U.S. Department of State, Bureau 
for Refugee Programs. 

Cul tural Orientation 

The Southeast Asian Regional Curriculum consists of competencies organized 
by topic in 11 units rather than detailed lesson plans for teachers. Each 
CO program in the region designs it own program around the basic compet- 
encies. In Thailand and Indonesia, there has been an on-going process 
of curriculum revision: refining teaching points, updating information, 
incorporating feedback from resettled refugees, adding competencies and 
changing lesson sequence. While the programs differ, both programs 
include: 

- Cycles . The period of time- students are enrolled in 
a class. (For three to five months, depending on 
their abilities, background and camp location.) 

- Level s . The level of ability students demonstrate 

on an initial placement test: A Level (pre-1 iterate) ; 
B Level (beginner); C Level (advanced beginner); D 
Level (intermediate) and E Level (advanced). (Students 
who demonstrate enough language proficiency to "test- 
out" of ESL still study CO.) 

- Classroom Aides . Students with demonstrated language 
and interpersonal skills who work with teachers, help 
organize and present activities and translate for the 
students and teacher. 

- Teams . A group of teachers who train together for 
the length of a cycle. A supervisor works with each 
team, observing classes and conducting teacher training. 

- Days . Class periods are referred to here as days — usually 
a li hour session. 

Panat Nikom, Thailand 

The program has served many Hill tribe, Lao and Khmer refugees. Cultural 
Orientation follows three separate curricula leveled according to student 
ability. The length of both the cycle and the class period may differ. 
There is an effort to integrate some beginning levels with pre-employment 
training. 
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Galanq^ Indonesia 

The CO program has served many Vietnamese and some Khmer refugees. The 
CO curriculum includes 40 lessons organized into 11 units. The sequence 
and the time spent on each topic vary depending on the level. 




The Writing Project 

In 1982, David Hopkins, Technical Program Manager of the Consortium, pro- 
posed the development of teacher's handbooks to document the ESL and PET 
curricula in Panat Nikom. In 1983, the Writing Project, with Patrick Moran 
as editor and Marilyn Gillespie, Iqor Barabash and Fred Ligon as writers, 
produced Shifting Gears , Book_l and Opening Line s, Shifting Gears , Book 2 
was completed in 1984 with Marilyn Gillespie as writer and Marilyn and Fred 
Ligon as co-editors. Settl ing In is the next handbook -n the series. Our 
hope is that, it will prove a valuable resource to anyone teaching cultural 
orientation to refugees or other adults. 
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Cultural AdlMstmcnt Skills 



itio chart on the right list- the thirty lessons that make up Book 2. 
The lessons develop skills in various skill areas although the focus for 
a lesi change if you alter objectivej: or choose alternative activities, 



NtEDS 



Students identify an actual or potential situation and 
determine what their needs are or would be. 



SETTING GOAL! 



Students develop the ability to make plans that include 
realistic expectations of what can be accomplished in 
a given period. They create group and individual goals. 

Students learn how to choose the most important ideas, 
items or actions from a list of possibilities. They 
develop the ability to present ideas, offer explana- 
tions and defend choices, individually or by concensus. 

Students develop an awareness of their environment and 
their position in it. 



DETERMINING 
PRIORITIES 



OBSERVING 



CLARIFYING 



Students develop the ability to seek clarification of 
information and/or to clarify attitudes. 



Students develop the ability to identify and explain 
actual or potential problems and conflicts, through 
role pJays, case studies, critical incidents, etc. 



IDENTIFYING 
PROBLEMS 



SOLVING 
PROBLEMS 



Students find appropriate solutions to unfamiliar prob- 
lems or cross-cultural conflicts. They learn to see 
themselves as being responsible for their decisions. 



Students compare and contrast alternatives for action. 
They study information about the culture, evaluate and 
determine the results of various choices. 



WEIGHING 
OPTIONS 



SEQUENCING 
STEPS 



Students develop the ability to identify a logical se- 
quence for a series of events. They figure out what 
actions to take, and in what order, so as to complete 
a given task as efficiently as possible. 

Students develop the ability to read and write numbers, 
count and compute, read time and use money. 



NUMERACY 



LITERACY 



Students practice reading and/or writing sight words or 
other key vocabulary words. Depending on their ability, 
they may complete forms, read and interpret cards or 
labels and read instructions. 



In 



ether activities, students: 1) communicate in Eng- 
lish; 2) explain or describe; 3) perform an act; 4) 
operate a machine or appliance; or 5) estimate amounts. 



OTHER 
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The Lessons 




The CO curriculum is divided into fifteen units, seven appearing in this 
book. Each unit includes two or more lessons- The lessons concern a va- 
riety of topics any adult will likely need to cope with during the course 
of training and on arrival in the U.S. Each lesson consists of: 

1. A lesson introduction 

2. A lesson rationale 

3. Skill areas 

4. A materials list 

5. Language 

6. Activities 

7. Notes and variations 

8. Bits and pieces 

9. A planning page 

An introduction provides a brief summary 
which tells you at a glance what the 
lesson is about; the purpose. 

The objectives are written in terms of 

what the students wil^l be able to do. ; _ 

A rationale tells you why the students need 
to study the topic. It explains how it is 
relevant to their lives in the U.S. Along 
with the purposes and objectives, this is 
necessary to help you plan how to teach. 

The key cultural adjustment skills students 
will learn and develop are identified in each 
lesson- - 





you will need, the quan- 
. An asterisk points out 
ass. Some classroom mate- 
the students' own language. 



A materials box identifies the kinds of materials 
"tity and the particular activity requiring them 
materials needing speci al preparation before cl 
rials are most effective when translated into t 

A language box provides language structures, vocabulary and literacy sug- 
gestions to consider when planning a lesson. English can be incorporated 
into CO lessons and reinforced by posting sight words in the classroom, 
including short structured dialogues, and presenting role plays or skits 
in which students speak English. 
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The activities are identified in an illustrated 

A pre-test tells you what your students know and 
don't know about the lesson. You use what you 
find out to alter, expand or shorten your plan. 

A cultural exploration activity gives your stu- 
dents an opportunity to describe aspects of 
their own culture or compare and contrast it to 
the new one. 

A few practice activities are provided 
to give students opportunities to meet 
the objectives of the lesson. It's up 
to you to decide if you want to use the 
ones outlined here, adapting them for 
your class, or, if you want to create 
your own. 

An assessment tells you whether the stu- 
dents have met the objectives of the 
lesson. It tells you what the students 
know and can do. 

The notes page tells you more about the lesson. Preparation notes tell 
you about the things you need to do, make or decide before you teach. 

Language notes give you suggestions for advanced vocabulary or structures. 
Some lesson notes also give you ideas for integrating language with the 
activities. 

Notes on variations and follow-up offer other ideas for activities you may 
want to consider. 

Appendix notes refer you to pages in the Appendix where you can find work- 
sheets, handouts, charts, posters, etc. which are referred to in the lesson. 

Concerns are notes offering reminders, helpful advice and words of cantion. 
These notes should be read before planning the lesson, not afterward. 

The Bits and Pieces section provides 
useful background information to con- 
sider as you develop your lesson plan. 
Here you'll find charts, maps, lists, 
sample fonps, definitions of terms 
and supplementary information about 
the lesson. The audience for these 
pages is you , not your students. The 
pages may spark ideas for special ac- 
tivities you can plan. It is up to 
you to decide if you will integrate 
any of this information into the les- 
sons, and how. 

At the end of each lesson is a blank page you can use for planning , making 
notes about the lesson, or for outlining special activities. 
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Handbook Resources 



The resource sections include: Techniques and the Appendix , The Tech- 
niques section of the handbook contains ideas and teaching options that 
can be used in teaching the curriculum. 

Cl a ssroom Aides , Cultural Orientation and Lesson Planning in Settling In , 
Book 1 provide further information, teaching options and questions to en- 
courage teachers to examine their own teaching. 

Teachers can refer to these sections for suggestions on how to teach, 
information on what to teach, and also ideas on the why of teaching-- 
what makes teachers effective. 

This approach calls for teachers to take responsibility for thinking 
carefully about their work. It is based or. the principle that all 
teachers eventually decide for themselves what to do. They make choices 
about the subject matter, about the students, about teaching and about 
learning^ The clearer and more conscious their decision-making, the 
more effective their teaching can become. 

These sections are intended for teachers to use on their own. They are 
also intended for teacher supervisors to use as part of training sessions 
with groups of teachers. 

Note to the Teacher : 

- Use the resource sections as a guide for reflecting on your ex- 
periences in the classroom. What happens in class with you and 
your students is a rich source of study. By looking closely and 
openly at this, you can learn more about your job. Read all the 
sections to see if they can help. 

- The sections can serve as an introduction to questions and in- 
formation that you need to consider as a cultural orientation 
teacher. Use this to sharpen and justify your own point of view 
on what culture is and what helps people learn. 

- Compare your notes with fellow teachers or friends. 

- Write your coiiments and reactions in the text for easy reference. 
Note to the Teacher Trainer/Educator : 

- Use the sections to provide information or suggestions for teachers 

- Use the questions as discussion topics in training sessions. 

- Draw upon teachers' experiences in the classroom. 

- Allow teachers to decide for themselves, but ask that they base 
these decisions on fact, rather than opinions. 

- Use the sections to clarify your own criteria for teaching teachers 
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Book 1 



Units 




Paqes 


1. 


ORIENTATION 

Teacher/Student Relationship, First Steps 


17- 


40 


2. 


NUMBERS AND MONEY 

Numbers and Math, U.S. Currency 


41- 


60 


3. 


COMMUNICATION 

Using the Telephone, Long Distance Telephone, 
Messages and Letters, Nonverbal Communication 


Cl- 


100 


4. 


TIME MANAGEMENT 

Time Planning, Calendars and Appointments 


101- 


122 


5. 


HOME 

Housing in the U.S., Finding a Place To Live, 
Tenant/Landlord Responsibilities, Household 
Maintenance and Safety, Food and Clothing at Home 


123- 


172 


C 

0 . 


It C A 1 TU 

hcAL In 

Medical Services in the U.S., Doctor/Patient 
Relationship, Household Medicines, Maintaining 
Good Health, Nutrition, Having a Family, 
Pregnancy and Childbirth 


173- 


•244 


7. 


SOCIETY 

Family Structures, Roles of Men and Women, 
Relationships, Neighbors, Marriage and Divorce 


245- 


■296 


8. 


REFUGEES AND IMMIGRANTS 

A MuUi-Ethr.ic Society, Refugees in the U.S., 
Preserving Your Culture 


297- 


■326 


Book 2 


Units 




Pages 


9. 


COMMUNITY 

Community Services, Education for Children, 
Education for Adults, Public Assistance, Law 
and Legal Services, Safety in the City 


13- 


■78 


10. 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 

Directions and Maps, Geography and Weather, 

Transportation 


79 


-108 


11. 


MEASUREMENT 

Length and Height, Volume and Weight 


109 


-128 


12. 


SHOPPING 

Shopping Overview, Shopping for Food, 
Shopping for Clothing, Consumerism 


129 


-168 


13. 


FINANCES 

Banking Services, Paying Bills, Budgeting 


169 


-200 


14. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Skills Assessment, Attitudes Toward Work, Jobs In 
the U.S., Personal Employment Data, Looking for a 
Job, Job Interviewing, Workplace Rules and Policies, 
On-the-Job Relationships 


201 


-284 


15. 


RESETTLEMENT 

Resettlement and Sponsorship, The Transit Process, 
Culture Shock, Secondary Migration 


285 


-328 



The Choice and sequence of lessons may depend or the special needs of different groups of students 
though public assistance and employment lessons are always Included in the course of study. 



Lesson 31 



Community Services 

"I want to join a soccer club. Who should I contact? 

Newcomers to the U.S. may be surprised at the diversity of community and 
social services offered ;n many neighborhoods and cities. This lesson 
introduces students to ways of meeting their needs through these kinds 
of services. 




ObjCCllwcs The students will be able: 

- to assess their general needs in terms of life in the U.S. 

- to compare and contrast traditional support systems with U.S. 

community and. social services. 

- to describe common corrmunity and social services in the U.S. 

- to identify and contact the appropriate help in an emergency 

situation. :^ 

- to identify appropriate sources of help in order to solve problems. 
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Ralienaie 

U.S, communities offer a variety oT sources of assistance and 
information for their residents. By becoming familiar with common 
types of services and by being able to find out who to contact 
for what, refugees can help themselves become self-sufficient. 
By figuring out what they need and how to gst it, they can t 3 
advantage of available services in order to improve the quality 
of their 1 ives. 



Skills 



assessing needs 
identifying problems 



clarifying attitudes 
solving problems 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


map: refugee camp* 

pictures: community services* 

U.S. money 

model telephone 

intercom telephone 

f 1 ashcards : emergencies* 

pi ctures : social servi ces* 

cards: problem situations* 

board game* 

telephone book 


1 per student 
as available 
$50 per class 

2 per class 

1 set per class 
1 card per pair 
as needed 
5-7 per class 
1 per class 
1 pe*- class 


2 

3a, 5 
3a 

3b, 5 

3c 
3c 

4a, 5 
4b 
5 
5 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



I'm going to the ^ 
empl oyment 
office . 

I want a job , 
need 

I have a problem 
with a . 



library 
post office 
police deot. 
fire dept. 
school 

adult school 
senior citizens 

center 
church 



Vocabul ary 

clinic 



public health 

volag 

MAA 

emergency 

robbery 

fire 



Literacy 

(telephone 
numbers) 
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1 Pre-Test 



f^eeds Assessment , Students determine what they will need when they 
get to the U.S. 

- Draw a picture of a person on the blackboard. Ask the students to 
imagine that they are that person. Around the person, draw two 
circles and divide the space between them into segments. 




- Ask the students what they, as 
refugees, will need upon arrival in 
the U.S. List their responses in 
the circle segments. 



- Review each item and ask the students how they will get what they 
need. (Much of this can be a review from previous lessons.) Ask 
if there ere any individuals, agencies or organizations that might 
be able to help them get what they need. Who? How can they get 
help? Clarify or add information as needed. 

- Discuss the important balance of sel f-reliance and cooperation in 
U.S. society, particularly as these values relate to community and 
social services. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Field Trip . Students explain the functions of community and social 
services provided in the refugee camp and in their native country. 

- Organize a Field Trip (see Techniques) in which small groups of 
students are assigned one or two service organizations to visit. 
Have students locate the office on a camp map and proceed to that 
location to interview a worker about the function of that agency. 
(Arrange to have interviewees and translators available.) 

- Gather students together when they have completed the interviews. 
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Ask them to explain their findings. Encourage students who have 
used any of the services to explain their experience. 

- Ask the students what resources they had for help in their native 
country. If their house was on fire or being robbed, what would 
they do? If someone in their family was addicted to drugs or was 
handicapped, what would they do? Were there any special sources 
of assistance or support? Who provided the support (government 
agencies, individuals, family, etc-)? 



3 CocTM^iunity Services 



a Pictures . Students identify common community services and their 
funding sources. 

- Present pictures of people requesting help or information at vari- 
ous community service agencies. As each picture is shown, describe 
the basic functions of the agency. Elicit from the students some 

: aasons people might choose to visit or contact eaih organization. 

- Bring three volunteers to the front of the class. To the first, 
give some U.S. money, explaining that this is a payment for a 

job he or she has done, Ask that person to hand some of the money 
to the second person who represents the government. Explain that 
money taken from people's wages and sent to the government is 
called tax . Next, have the "government" person give some of the 
money to the third volunteer who is holding a picture of one com- 
munity service (e.g. library, fire dept., post office). 
Continue the explanation of how community services are funded. 




- Distribute the pictures of community services to pairs of students. 
Have each pair describe the function of the agencies depicted. Ask 
the students to explain the funding of community services . _ 

b E mergency Help . Students identify elements of an emergency phone 
call . - • ■ : t 

- Ask the students to think of possible emergency situations. Ask 
how they would get help and who they would contact. 

Explain that different cities have different emergency numbers. 
Describe the important information necessary in a phone call for 
medical, fire or theft emergencies. 

- Role Play (with the aide) an emergency phone call. Have students 
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situation: 




house on 


fire 


address : 


1964 


Glendale 


Ave. 


telephone-: 




924-0800 









state the information that was exchanged during the phone call. 
Why was it important to include that particular information? 

c Over the Phone , Students practice speaking clearly and seisking 
clarification on the telephone. 

- Place one intercom phone on a table in the classroom and one on 
a table outside the class. Have the students form pairs. 

- Explain that one person will 
act as the recipient of the 
phone call (outside the room) 
and the other will be the 
caller. The person who re- 
ceives the call must repeat 
the information he or she 
hears out loud so that you, 
the teacher, can record it 
on paper. The classroom 
aide can post a flashcard on 
which "emergency" information 
is listed. The caller must report the information on the card 
over the phone. 



situation: 
someone 
fainted 

address: 
210 Orange 
Rd. 

telephone: 
677-0984 



- Repeat this with each pair of students. 

- After all students have participated, compare the information on 
the flashcards to the information you recorded during the phone 
call. What was clear? What was unclear? What might be the con- 
sequences of unclear communication? 

- Add some excitement by using a stop-watch to "time" students' phone 
^ calls. How long does it take each pair of students to get the in- 
formation needed? 



4 Social Services 



a Pictures . Students identify common social services. 

- Conduct this activity as described in Activity 3a, changing the 
focus from community to social services. 

- Expand upon the activity by including a discussion of attitudes 
about contacting large organizations or people they don't know for 
advice or information. 

* Why might Americans go outside the neighborhood 

or their family for assistance? 

* Do you think refugees use these services, too? 

* Why or why not? 

* Do you think you might need or want to use some 

of these services? 

* Etc. 

b Situations . Students identify appropriate sources of assistance. 

- Distribute cards depicting (in words or pictures) situations that 
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might require assistance from a social service agency. Have each 
group determine what the problem is, what kind of help is needed 
and where to go for that help. Ask the groups to report to the 
whole class. Some sample situations: 

* Your brother has been using drugs a lot lately. 
He is becoming addicted to very strong drugs. 

* Your husband hits your children when he is in 
a bad mood. The children sometimes get hurt. 

* Your grandfather wants to socialize with people his age. 

* Your grandmother is almost 70 years old. She seems 
unhappy, has stopped talking to the children and 
won't do the embroidery she used to do. 

* Your uncle needs to talk to a lawyer but can't afford it. 

* Your cousins recently arrived from a refugee camp. 
Through friends they got part-time jobs right away. 
They don't have enough money to pay for rent, food 
and clothing for themselves and their four children. 

* Your daughter is deaf. You would like her to learn 
sign language and get an education. 




5 Assessment 



Board Game . Students identify appropriate sources of help or informa- 
tion in given situations. 

- Play a bo^rd game in which pairs or small groups of students throw 
a number cube and move a marker the indicated number of spacos. 
Each space can name a "situation." The students must decide upon 
the appropriate source of assistance. Award one point for each 
correct answer. Continue the game until all teams reach FINISH. 

- Post pictures of various community and social service agencies or 
places around the room as reference. 



START 


You want scene 
child-en's 
books for 
your daughter. 




You heard loud noises 
downstairs, but you 
were afraid to call 
the police. Your 
house was robbed. Go 
back to start. 


You need to 
take your 
children for 
iffinunizat ions. 


FINISH 


1 

Add more situations that 
are relevant to your scu- 


You want to 
find out about 
swimming 
classes for 
your children. 




dents (e.g. their family 
^^^^^ or resettlement circumstances). 

\ 


You want to 
send a pack- 
age to your 
relatives in 
a refugee 
camp. 


You' re 
Interested 
In studying 
dress-making. 


You think 
you might 
have V.O. 


You notice 
that your 
neighbor's 
house Is 
on fire. 


You need 
some help 
understanding 
forms In 
Engl ish. 




Your 

brother's 
son has a 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Design the "Board Game," Activity 5, to include situations that would 
be relevant to your students* personal or family circumstances. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , senior citizens center, handicapped, disabled, 
mental health clinic, drugs, pofson, self-reliance. 

Advanced Structures , Td better talk to someone at the resettlement 
office . I think you ought to . You should . 



Variations 

Present a Slide Show or Video (see Techniques) of people requesting 
assistance or information from various community or sociai service 
agencies in the U.S. Ask students to clarify why those people v/ent 
to those particular agencies and to explain why they might or might 
not use the services in the U.S. 

This lesson is the first of a five-part series including Lessons SI- 
SB. All contain related information and activities. 

See Lesson 59, "Culture Shock" and Lesson 19, "Maintaining Good Health, 
( Settling In , Book 1) for information and activities related to mental 
health. 

Lesson 7, "Messages and Letters" ( Settling In , Book 1), offers activ- 
ities and information dealing with postal services . 

Concerns 

If you choose to use a camp map in the Cultural Exploration activity, 
be sure your students are able to read maps first. 

People who come from societies in which families tend to keep problems 
very private (e.g. finances, illness, interpersonal problems, severe 
depression) may find the U.S. system of community and social services 
surprising and confusing. Without traditional support systems (ex- 
tended family or ethnic communities) however, refugees may find the 
U.S. support services invaluable. 

The term "social services" as used in this handbook does not refer to 
the activities of the Dept. of Human Services. The term refers to 
services provided by a variety of agencies and organizations— some 
provided through state agencies, others through voluntary organiza- 
tions. It may be necessary to share this explanation with your 
students. 
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Bits and Pieces Community and sociaZ services are provided 

by agencies established to help people meet 
basic needs and improve the quality of their lives. These agencies 
may be supported by government^ religious or private sources. Their 
aim is to assist people with immediate or long-term needs. 

' Self -reliance is a strong value in American society. People believe 
in "pulling their own weight" — taking responsibility for their own 
lives^ jobs and general well-being. They may prefer to be seen as 
independent rather than as dependent on other people 's help. 

^At the scane tir^-^^ there is a strong belief in the value of mutual 
cooperation and assistance. Individuals j private or religious 
organizatz^ons and the government all build agencies to offer guidance 
or support for those people not able to help themselves for some 
reason. One shoutdn^t be embarrassed or fear being penalized when 
asking for help in times cf need (e.g. a fire at home^ a suicide 
threat by a relative) . It is expected that people wi^ll contact 
others in a position to help them whenever the need arises. 

^Privacy is another key value in American society. People are often 
uncomfortable sharing "private matters" with others (e.g. their in- 
come or expenses^ family or relationship problems). Workers in so- 
cial service agencies are expected to respect the privacy of those ^ 
seeking help at^td not share confidential information. 



Chavacteris tics 
of Cormtunity 
and Social 
Service 
Agencies: 




Specia lization 


each service has a different 
function. 


Varied Locations 

3 ■ 


each agency may need to be con- 
tacted separately by telephone 
or in person. 


y Impersonal 


some agencies are large; people 
get assistance from strangers. 


State^to-State 


evernj state — every cormrunity — 
lias its own system of available 
services s these vary h^idely 
from place^tO'-plcae. 



COMMUNITY SERVICES (for all people in the community; stcpported by 

taxes such as sales property or income tax) 

Library : books for children and adults to borrow free of charge. 

Public Schoo I System : 1) free education for all children; 
2) grades divided into primary and secondary education; 3) every 
child between 6 and 16 is legally required to attend school; 
4) opportunities for parental involvement in their children's 
education. ^ ^ 
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Post Office : materials and services for mailing letters^ packages 
and money within the U.S. and overseas. 

Parks and Recreation Department : 1) recreation facilities (e.g. 
courts and fields); 2) dance ^ sports or games classes; '3} local 
sports teams and competitions. 



SOCIAL SERVICES 

r- 




(for people who qualify because of income or 
special need; government agencies supported by 
taxesj other agencies supported by private con- 
tributions) 

* Department of Employment : 1) Job-hunting assistance; 2) workman's 
compensation for people injured on the Job; 3) unemployment com- 
pensation when people are laid off or the Job ends. 

* Social Security Office : 1) retirement checks for people aged 65 
and over; 2) social security cards; S) income checks for these 
permanently disabled. 

Department of Public Welfare : 1) general relief — checks for fam^ 
'lies with low or no income; 2} Aid to Families ^oith Dependent 
Children — checks for families with children and limited income; 
3) Refugee Cash Assistance (limited time) — checks for newly --arrived 
refugees who haven't found work; 4) Foodstamps for people with 
limited income; 5) Medicaid^ medical insi4rance for people with tow 
or no income; 6) Emergency Energy Subsidy to help pay home heating 
bills. 

Depari^ent of Child Welfare : 1) counseling for troubled families; 
2) help for children who are abused or neglected by their parents. 

Mental Health Clinics : counseling for very upset ^ confused or im^ 
happy people, and for those who are suicidal or have a long-term 
mental illness. 

Community Health Clinics : 1) general medical care; 2) payment 
often on a '^sliding scale'' — adjusted according to client's income. 

* Department of Public Health : 1) checking and control of communis 
cable diseases; 2) vaccinations. 

Department pf.Etderly Affairs /Senior Citizens Center : 1) recrea- 
tion; 2) help with .housingj food and counseling for the elderly. 

Special Heeds: help for mentally retarded or vhysically handi-- 
capped people; groUp homes for retarded adults; special training 
programs for physically disabled people. 

Poison Control Center : 1) information about treatment for acci- 
dental poisoning; 2) information about product hazards. 

Drug Crisis Center : 1) rehabilitation; 2) cotmseling for drug^ 
- tisers and their families. 

Legal Aid : low-cost legal advice. 

* Refugees must contact on arrival in the U.S. 
Agencies are listed in the phone book. 
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Planning 




Lesson 32 



Education for Children 

"I need to enroll my daughter in school." 

Parents have some basic responsibilities related to their children's edu- 
cation. In this lesson, students examine tha parents' role in the educa- 
tion of their children and become familiar with the U.S. educational system. 




Oblcctlvcs The students will be able: 

- to describe some basic laws governing schools and education for 

children. 

- to describe patterns of education for children in the U.S., in- 

cluding child care programs and primary and secondary schools. 

- to identify parents' responsibilities regarding the education of 

their children. 

- to identify and suggest solutions for conflicts that may arise be- 

tween parents, children and school personnel. 
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Rationale 

Great value is placed on the education of children, U.S. law states 
every child aged 6 through 15 must attend school. It is important 
for parents to understand the law and to be aware of their respon- 
sibilities in terms of their children's education. It is also 
helpful for them to be familiar with the basic structure of the 
. U.S^ educational system in order to better understand and partici- 
pate in the lives of their children. 



Skills 



clarifying information identifying problems 

clarifying attitudes weighing options 

solving problems 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


blank paper 


1 per student 


1 


pictures: child care activities* 


4-5' per class 


3a 


chart: primary and secondary school* 


1 per class 


3b 


pictures: . various jobs* 


4-5. per class 


3c 


poster: school enrollment* 


1 per class 


3d 


valuation situations* 


4-6 per class 


4a 


case studies* 


4 per class 


5 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabul ary 


Literacy 




I need to take my 
chi Id to school . 

She is years old. 
He 

What qrade is she in? 
class 

I am her 

When can she start? 
Who is her teacher? 


school parent 

(numbers) 
son n^r^A^ 
cuss 

chi Id 
children 

mother 
father 


(form language) 
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1 Pre-Test 



My Family . Students identify their family members who must, by law, 
attend school in the U.S. 

- Ask the students who attends school in the U.S. Boys? Girls? 
3-year-olds? Married adults? Who is legally required to attend 
school? 

- Distribute blank paper. Ask each student to draw pictures of his 
or her family members. Instruct them to "circle" the pictures of 
people who are 6 to 15 years old. Explain that children must go to 
school in the U.S. or they and their parents will have legal problems. 

- In classes in which most students do not have children of this age, 
ask how many plan to have children someday. 



2 Cultural Exploration 

Home and Camp . Students compare and contrast attitudes and behavior 
related to school in their native country and in the refugee camp. 

- Have the students form two groups. One group will organize and per- 
form a demonstration of a "typical" class in their homeland. The 
other group will demonstrate a "typical" class in the refugee camp. 
For guidance, list or discuss some points for the students to keep 
in mind as they create their scenes (e.a. teacher/student relation- 
ship, learning/teaching style, male/female interaction). 

- After each group performs, lead a discussion to clarify the ideas 
presented. 

* How were the students seated? Why? 

* What did the students do when the teacher entered 

the classroom? Why? 

* May a student ask to leave the room? How? 

* Etc. 
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- Ask students to identify and describe reasons for the similarities 
and differences between classes in their native country .and in the 
camp. Explain that classes for children have some things in common 
with the adult classes in the camp, but they also have some dif- 
ferences that they will study about today. 

- Refer to the demonstration of a class in their homeland. Ask spe- 
cific questions: 

* How old are children when they start attending school? 

* How do they get to school? 

* What subjects do they study? 

* How many subjects does one teacher teach? 

* How many kinds of schools are there (e.g. religious, 

government, private)? 

* Do children have to wear uniforms? 

* Can they wear make-up? Long hair? 

* What leveling or grading system is used? 

* What are the laws in their country about education? 

* Do students stay in the same classroom all day? 



3 Structure 



a Child Care . Students discuss their attitudes about child care pro- 
grams . 

- Present pictures of small children playing or being taken care 
of by people other than their parents. Have the students des- 
cribe what is happening in each picture. Explain that these are 
scenes of the kinds of activities that happen at child care pro- 
grams in the U.S. 




- Explain further the purpose and function of child care programs 
and the types of programs that are available in different places. 

* Why might some people decide to take their 

children to child care centers? 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
taking children to these centers? 

* Would you take your children to attend a child care 

program? To a baby sitter? Why/why not? 

b Primary and Secondary . Students describe some basic patterns of 
education for children in the U.S. 

- Post a chart that outlines the structure of primary and secondary 
schools. Review the information as a class. 
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- Refer students to the drawings they made of their family members. 
Ask them to identify the school (e.g. elementary, middle or junior 
high school, senior high school) where each school-age child might 
enroll upon arrival in the U.S. At this point, emphasize that 
each town may have its own system of organizing and labeling the 
schools. 

- Explain how children are placed in grades according to age, test 
results 5 school background, etc. 

c Study and Work . Students identify the relationship of particular 
school subjects to specific jobs. 

- List the school subjects commonly taught in U.S. secondary schools. 
Show pictures of people at various jobs. Ask the students to 
identify the subjects that each worker might have studied in order 
to be able to do his or her job. Examples: 



Mathematics 
English 
U.S. History 
Biology 

Physi cal Educati on 



waitress 



baker 



(Mathematics: needs to 
calculate totals, count 
money and make change.) 

(English, mathematics: 
needs to read recipes and 
measure exact amounts.) 



, - Ask the students to name all the advantages of a good basic educa-, 
tion. 

d Parents' Responsibilities . Students identify responsibilities that 
•parents have concerning the education of their children. 

- Ask those students who are parents when they will finish studying 

in the camp. When (in what month) might they get to the U.S.? 

When should they enroll their children in school? What will they 
need in order to enroll them? 



ENROLLING IN SCHOOL 




Papers to bring: 



imnunization record, 1-94 
card, medical documents and 
other documents from refugee 
camp school. 



Show a poster of a parent en- 
rolling his or her child in 
school. Explain — even though 
sponsors and sponsoring agencies 
usually assist in this process, 
it is important for parents to 
understand the procedure. 

Discuss some other areas of 
responsibility for parents re- 
lated to attendance, absence 
or late notes, report cards, 
lunch, conferences, etc. 



4 Relationships 



a Teacher/Student . Students choose an appropriate response to a ques- 
tlon regarding the teacher/student relationship. 

- Conduct a Valuation Activity (see Techniques) . 
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- Have the students form groups of three. Ask each group to listen 
to the situation and possible follow-up actions and then to select 
an appropriate responses. 

A. Mr. Jones, a very serious and formal teacher during class, 
started telling jokes with some students after school. .It 
would be fine for the students to: 

1. make jokes, too. 

2. say good-bye and walk away because they shouldn't be 
joking with their teacher. 

3. tell jokes to Mr. Jones during class the next day. 

(ans: 1) 

B. Many of the students in S's class were disrespectful to the 
teacher. They explained to S that the teacher was lazy and 
mean and not very smart. They talked back to the teacher and 
often didn't do their assignments. It might be best for S to: 

1. learn some bad words to say to the teacher. 

2. tell the teacher what the students said about her. 

3. complete her own assignments, regardless of what the 
others do. 

(ans: 3) 

- Create other situations. Ask the groups to present their situa- 
tions to the class and explain their responses. 

b Student/Parent . Students identify ways in which they can or might 
be asked to share in or assist with their children's education. 

- Ask the students if parents were involved in their children's 
education in their homeland. In what ways? 

- On the blackboard, draw a picture of a "student" at scliool and 
"parents" at work or home. 

- Ask stucants to give an identity to the student in the picture 
(e.g. name, age, length of time in the U.S.) and names to the 
parents. Have students briefly describe the kinds of things the 
child in the poster might do during a typical school day (e.g. 
subjects studied, kind of lunch eaten, time he or she goes home, 
hours spent on homework or working). Then ask them to briefly 
describe the parents* activities. 

- Review the child's activities mentioned, asking students to iden- 
tify those which might be shared (even partially) between students 
and their parents. How many ways can they think of for parents to 
share in or assist with a child's education? Do they think that 
would be helpful? Why or why not? Wh::n might parents have time 
to help their children? (Be sure to include parents' signatures 
on report cards, late notes, excuses from P.E. class or early 
dismissal from school for a doctor's appointment, conferences 
with teachers, etc.) 
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5 Assessment 



Case Studies , Students identify potential conflicts between the 
school's, the student's and the parents' expectations of each other 
and identify possible solutions. 

- Present Case Studies (see Techniques) about parent/child/sc 1 
conflicts. Have the whole class or small groups identify and des- 
cribe the conflict(s) and possible solutions. Ask studehts to de- 
fend their choice of solutions by discussing possible consequences, 

* The S family has been iri this town for 2 months. 
One of Ms. S's neighbors invited her to a meeting 
of the school's parent- teacher organization. The 
children, C and N, were afraid they had done something 
wrong. Their mother had never gone to their school 

to meet with the teachers before. 

* What is a parent-teacher organization? 

* Why did Ms. S go to the meeting? 

* What might have been discussed at the meeting? 

^ did the children think their mother was 
going to do at school? 

* What were the conflicts here? How might they 

have been avoided? How might they be resolved? 

* K had always been an excellent student, both in his 
native country and in the refugee camp. During his 
first 3 months in a U.S. high school, he studie;- 
very hard every day. It was a struggle to study in 
English. When his first report card was sent to his 
parents, he felt ashamed. His grades were not very 
good. His family was upset with him. Why was the 
smartest child in the family doing so poorly in 
school? They demanded that he study even harder. 

K stayed in his room trying to study, sometimes 
crying. 

* Where was K an excellent student? 

* What caused him to be ashamed? 

* Why was his family upset with him? 

* What are the conflicts? 

* How might they be resolved? 

* L had been in school in the U.S. for only two 
weeks when she started complaining of stomachaches 
and headaches two or three days a week. She didn't 
want to go to school. She couldn't concentrate on 
her lessons. Finally, after aski^^g ^nany questions, 
.'s parents discovered that she felt very shy about 
wearing the school's required P.E. uniform — matching 
top and shorts. She was uncomfortable wearing so 
little in public, especially with boys around. 
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* Vlhat physical problems (illnesses) did L have? 

* What caused the illnesses? 

* How did her parents find out the cause? 

* How cuuld L help herself feel better (more 

comfortable) in this situation? 

* How would you feel if you were L's parents? 

What would you do? 

* M had been in school in the U.S. for one month 
when his teacher asked M's mother to come for a 
conference. The teacher reported that M never 
followed directions. He just spoke his own language, 
not English. He disturbed the other children by 
looking at their papers and saying things they 
couldn't understand. The teacher had been punishing 
M each day by making him sit alone in a corner, 
M's mother explained that M is deaf and the noises 
he makes are "his own" language. The school then 
arranged for M to enroll in a special class for 
disabled students. 

* What was upsetting the teacher? 

* How might M have felt when he was punished? 

* How could this problem have been avoided? 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Refer to any personal background information you may have collected 
from the students at the beginning of the course. Create case studies 
that reflect the students' family situations in terms of numbers and 
ages of children, single or married parents, etc. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabularv. enroll, immunization, law, child abuse, report 
cards, names of school subjects. 

Advanced Structures . I need to enroll my children in school. Which 
school will they attend? What do we need to do? 

Vari ations 

Organize a Field Trip (see Techniques) to a local primary or secondary 
school. Give students instructions in advance concerning what to look 
for or notice when touring the school. 

Distribute sample school enrollment forms. Have students complete 
the forms by listing personal background information about their 
children. 

Explain that though public education is free in the U.S., there are 
costs involved in having children attend school. List or draw the 
following Items on the blackboard and discuss where people purchase 
them: student activities card, gym suit, notebooks, pens and pencils 
tennis shoes, field trip expenses, library fines. 

Concerns 

"''^"^ * °^ information as well as attitudinal issues 
?f ^npnH^n°".r"^'*'^^^"* population and the amount of time you choose 
to spend on this topic, you may need to pick out a few aspects of 
linJ^r^l' to introduce. These or related ideas can be 

ooked at and reinforced in other lessons as well. See Lesson 23 

29 """R^fuaee.''"^ ^^^''^ ^i-Ethnic Society ,"and"Lef son 

^a. Refugees in the U.S.," in Settling In . Book 1. 
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Bits and Pieces 



Education is a right of all children in the 
U.S. regardless of their race^ ethnic or 
national background^ physical or mental handicap^ or religion. Schools 
in the U.S. aim^ ideally^ to prepare students to be lab)-- abiding citi- 
zens^ to be able to think about and analyze their situations and the 
world around them^ to make responsible decisions and to be able to 
put their academic and livi7ig skills to use in a job. It is the re- 
sponsibility of all parents to see that their children attend school. 

THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

^School systems and schools themselves vary from state-to-state and 
tow7t-to-toim. Schools get their money from taxes paid by the local 
population. Below is a general description of the U.S. school system. 



Type 



Ages 



Grades 



Sxibjects 



Activities 



Private or 
community 
Child Care 
(fees may 
be high 
or low) 



up to 5 

years 

old 



pre- literacy 
skills 



arts and crafts^ 
physical exer- 
cise^ songs^ 
sometimes a 
meal. 



Primary 
(elementary 
or grade 
school) 



5 or 6 to 
10^11^12 
or 12 
years old 



Kindergarten 
through Sth^- 
6th^ 7th or 
6th grade. 



reading^ writing^ 
mathematics^ so- 
cial studies^ 
sciences^ art^ 
musia^ physical 
education^ etc . 



choir^ orches- 
tra^ student 
government^ 
etc. 



Secondary 
( jzcnior 
high school 
or middle 
school) 



10 to 12 
or 14 



6th or 7th 
to 8th or 
9th 



English^ mathe- 
matics^ science ^ 
social studies^ 
physical educa- 
tion^ foreign 
language^ etc. 



choir^ band^ 
orchestra^ 
drama^ sped a I 
interest clubs ^ 
sports^ cheer- 
leading^ etc. 



(senior 

high 

school) 



14 or IS 
to 17 or 
18 



9th or 10th 
to 12th 



English^ mathe- 
matics^ biology^ 
chemistry J his- 
tory^ economics^ 
physical educa- 
tion^ foreign 
languages^ etc. 



same as above. 
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Education and the Zou* 

* Public eduaation is free. No uniforms are required. Textbooks 
are provided^ though people must purchase pencils and notebooks. 
Free transportation is usually provided to and from school. 
Tokens may be given for students to use on public buses or 
subways. 

* All children in the U.S.^ aged 6 through 15^ must attend school 
regularly* 

All children must have certain immunizations before, being allow-- 
ed to enroll in school. 

* Eaoh state has requirements for the school subjects that must be 
studied and passed in order to be able to graduate. 

Teachers are req^iired to report suspected cases of child abuse 
to the police. — v - 

^ Parents^ Participation \ y 

By sharing in their children's education to the extent they can^ 
parents benefit both th&nselves and the kids. Perhaps they can help 
each other with English or mathematics or perhaps simply imderstand 
eaah other's daily lives, happiness and frustration a little better. 
Parents (or legal guardians) are required to make sure their children 
attend sohool every day, sign absence and late notes, review and sign 
report cards and meet with teachers or school guidance counselors as 
requested or needed. Parents rmj also choose to join a parent /teacher 
organization which allows partiaCpants to discuss and try to improve 
the schools. 

^ADJUSTMENT TO U.S. SCHOOLS Possible Areas of Difficulty: 




oo~ed gym classes. 

differences in name order. 

extreme shyness (bowing heads not 
looking teacher in the eye) 

reluotanae to aak questions 
(showing respect for the 
teacher's authority) 

feeling insulted when called 
with a finger motion or when 
touched on the head. 

feeling uncomfortable sitting 
on the floor with feet showing. 

intense parental pressure to 
study more and "play'' less. 

sports or recreational activ^ 
ities (wearing shorts, dancing 
together) . 




- prejudice from other students. 

- incorrect grade placement. 

- general confusion about the 
U.S. school system. 

- parents' opposition to sex 
education classes in some 
states. 

- unidentified learning dis- 
abilities and handicaps. 

- use of traditional health 
practices mistaken as child 
abuse (coining, "biaming" 
with a heated glass). 

- taking showers with others 
after P.E. classes. 

- different cultural roles at 
heme and at school. 
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Planning 
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Lesson 33 
Education for Adults 

"I plan to study welding at the community college." 

Educational opportunities for adults in the U.S. are abundant and varied. 
In this lesson, students become familiar with the diversity of educational 
programs and determine some personal preferences and priori ties • 




Oblcctivcs The students will be able: 

- to identify and describe opportunities for continuing adult educa- 

tion in the U.S. 

- to prioritize and plan a daily work/ study/ home schedule in given 

situations. : 

- to identify ways to find out about educational opportunities in 

their community. 

- to set some personal goals in terms of life, school and work 

situations. 
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Rationale 

There are many types of education and training programs available 
to adult refugees in the U-S. By understanding some of their 
possible options and figuring out where to go to get information 
about the opportunities in their communities, refugees will be 
able to take the initiative to further their education in ways 
they feel are important for them. 



clarifying information 
clarifying attitudes 
assessing needs 



determining priorities 
setting goals 
budgeting time 



Materials 



Item 


Quanti ty 


Activity 


puppets, maps 

map: students' native country 
newsprint, felt marker 
letters from refugees: ESL in the U.S.* 
letters from refugees: ESL in camp* 
chart: adult education programs* 
paper dolls* 

flashcards: family situations* 
map: Mulberry Bush* 
chart: schools in Mulberry Bush* 
posters: vocational training classes* 
chart: college and university* 
blank paper 

worksheet: getting information* 


as needed 
1 per class 
3 each per class 
3-5 per class 
3-5 per class 
1 per class 
6-10 per class 
5 per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 
5-iO per class 
1 per class 
3 per class 
1 per student 


1 
2 
2 

3a 
3a 
3b 

3b, 5b 

3c 

3c 

3c 

4 

5a 

5a, 6b 
6a 



* preparation needed before class 



tanguas* 



Vocabulary 


Literacy 
(time) 

(days of the 
week) 


I can study at 9:00. 

I want to study ESL 
at night* 

I am a student. 

My husband works in 
the morning. 


school study 

student ESL 

teacher ^ 

- at night 

work in the 

job morning 

(family 

members) afternoon 
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Activities 



ABC COLLEG- 




Estimated Time 

lower levels: 1 day 

intermediate- 
advanced levels: 
1-2 days 



Students assess the educational needs of a refugee family 



One Family , 
in the U.S, 

- Using maps, pictures and question words, elicit from the students a 
story (see Techniques: Story Line) of a "typical" refugee family 
(from the students* native country) including the family members' 
backgrounds and ages. 

- Have the students draw pictures or use puppets to explain the details 
of this family's life related to their living, studying and working 
backgrounds and experiences. 

- Focus on this family upon arrival in the U.S. Considering each 
family member's age and educational and employment background (and 
length of time in camps or prison), what might they want or need to 
do in tenns of schooling in the U.S.? Examples: 



50-year-old mother, farmer, 
minimal English 


ESL classes 


12-year-old daughter 


publ ic school 


19-year-old son, high-level 
English, 5 years of formal 
education 


vocati onal trai ning 
or 

community college 



* Who should study? Might some need/want to work instead? 

* Might some be able to study and work? 

- Review the students' suggestions, adding and clarifying information 
as needed. 

* What are some purposes of adult education? 

* Why would adults want or need to study? 
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2 Cultural Exploration 



At Home And In Camp , Students describe educational and training op- 
portunities for adults in their native country and in the refugee camp. 

- Post a map of the students' native country. Have the students form 
groups according to their former living situation (e.g. large city, 
small town, rural 'vil lage) • 

- Ask each group to discuss and list on newsprint educational and 
training opportunities for people older than sixteen in their home- 
land, concentrating on people in their type of community setting. 

* Does the government offer educational or training 

programs? What kind? For whom? 

* Are the programs open to both men and women? 

* Are there private school programs for adults? Describe. 

* Can everyone who qualifies attend university? 

* Are teachers or professors friends with their students? 

What is a "typical" teacher/student relationship? 

- Have group representatives share the lists with the whole class. 
Have them point out on a map where they used to live. 

- As a class, discuss the adult programs offered in the refugee c^amp. 

* Whst are adults studying in camp? 

* Why are those programs available? 

* Why are people attending those courses? 

* How do they study and learn? (Classroom environment.) 

* Who chose what they will study? 

* Why were these subjects chosen? 



3 Adult School 



a ESL. Students become familiar with some opportunities for studying 
English as a Second Language in the U.S. and state the advantages 
of studying ESL in the camps. 

- Describe various English programs for adults, including community 
college and high school courses, programs required for people re- 
ceiving Refugee Cash Assistance and Commu ni ty/Adu 1 1 Center classes. 

- Elicit from the students factors they will consider when deciding 
whether or not to study English in the U.S., where and when. These 
factors might include: job schedules, public assistance regulations, 
vocational training schedules, child care needs, transportation 
schedules, etc. 

- Ask the students to name the factors they consider when they study 
English in the camp (e.g. U.S. government requirements— they want 
to go to the U.S.). What are some advantages of studying in the 
camp? 

- Share some Letters from refugees (see Techniques): 
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"If you have to stay (in the camp) for six or seven 
months you should try to learn as much as you can 
about English and everything else." 

Hmong man, California 

"...try to learn as much English as possible. I spent 
one year in the refugee camp. I enjoyed life there 
very much. How happy I was! I indulged myself in 
lounging about and spent more time having fun than 
studying English so when I got to the U.S. I was in 
a daze." 

Vietnamese man, California 

"You know, until now, my husband has not gotten a job. 
I think that it is not easy for someone. . .who doesn't 
speak English or have a skill, so I hope you use your 
time wisely to learn English. Even if you have no 
skill, English is better than nothing." 

Khmer woman, Kansas 

"When I got here I got a job after ore month. I work 
in a cloth factory as a spinner Since I left the 
camp I didn't have time to study more English. I get 
some practice speaking English at work." 

Lao man. New York 

- After each letter is presented, ask questions and elicit reactions 
from the students. As an option, present some letters in which 
refugees discuss ESL classes or programs (see Appendix). Then, 
ask clarification questions about programs mentioned (e.g. loca- 
tion, size, attendance requirements). 

b Other Programs . Students identify and describe opportunities for 
continuing adult education. 

- Post a chart listing and illustrating adult education programs 
including GED, vocational training and general interest classes 
as well as programs for senior citizens, homebound women and 
handicapped adults. Review the chart as a class. 
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- Show a paper doll and explain its situation. For example: 

* Thirty-year-old woman. Intermediate English 

level. Wants, to be a nurse's aide. 

Ask the students to identify and describe her options in terms 
of the programs and classes listed on the chart. Which course 
should she choose? Why? 

- Continue with several other paper dolls and stories. 

Twenty-year-old man. Mentally retarded. 
Twenty-seven-year-old man. Advanced English 
level. Wants to enter a university eventually. 
Doesn't have a high school diploma. 

* Forty-eight-year-old woman. Wants to make 

friends and improve her cooking skills. 

Planning . Students plan a daily school schedule. 

- Have the students form six groups. Explain that each group is a 
"family." Distribute a "family situation" card to each group which 
states where they live, when they work and who is in the family. 
Sample cards: 



★ 
★ 



You have 7 child- 


ren. 


You live in 


Area 


E. You work 


from 


10 A.M. to 3 


P.M. 


Mon. to Fri . 


Your 


spouse works 


from 


9 A.M. to 5 


P.M. 


Thurs. to 


Mon. 





You and your fam- 
ily 1 ive in an 
apartment in Area 
A. Your 3 child- 
ren are 2, 3 and 
5 years old. You 
and your spouse 
both work 6 days 
a week. You work 
from 9 A.M. to 5 
P.M. and your 
spouse works from 
8 A.M. to 4 P.M. 



You have 5 children. 
You live with rela- 
tives in Area D. 
You work from 11 
P.M. to 7 A.M. and 
your spouse works 
from 9 A.M. to 6 
P.M. 



You 1 ive in Area F 
with 2 small child- 
ren. You work from 
7 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Your spouse is un- 
employed. 



You are a single 
parent with 2 
small children. 
You work from 3 
P.M. to 11 P.M. 
You 1 ive in Area 
C. 



Post a map of Mulberry Bush, U.S.A. 
families live. 



You live in Area B. 
You have two part- 
time jobs, one is 
from 7 A.M. to 11:30 
A.M. and the other 
is from 5:30 P.M. 
to 10 P.M. 



the town in which all these 
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Also, post a chart describing 
ing program in the town. 

Point out the bus routes 
on the map, explaining 
that it takes fifteen 
minutes to go from one 
area to the next. 



schedules for each school or train- 



Place 


English 
Level 


Time 
(M-F) 


Child Care 
Available? 


Oak 

Conm. 

College 


all 


8:30-11:30 
12:20-3:30 
6:00-9:00 


no 


First 
Church 


beginning 


10:00-12:00 
2:00-4:00 


yes 


Woods 
Adult 
Center 


inte mediate 
advanced 


9:00*10:00 

1:00-3:00 

6:00-8:00 


no 


Valley 
Church 


beginning 
intermediate 
(women only) 


9:00-11:30 


yes 


Jet 

Training 
Center 


intermediate 
advanced 


8:00-12:00 
1:00-5:00 


yes 



Instruct the groups to 
read their cards, study 
the map and chart and 
plan a daily schedule 
for themselves. Ask 
them what factors they 
will need to consider 
when thinking about 
their schedules. An- 
swers may include work 
schedules, fatigue, 
safety at night, child 
care, transportation, ESL programs 
What are their priorities ? 

After the groups have planned their schedules, ask them to share 
and explain their decisions. Encourage questions and discussion< 



available at their level, etc- 
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4 Vocational Training 

Variety . Students describe various vocational training programs in 
the U.S. 

- Around the room, put posters of people studying job-specific skills. 
Give students a few minutes to walk around and "study'* the pictures. 

- Ask them to explain what the people are doing in each picture. What 
tasks are they performing? What type of job are they preparing for? 

- List their responses on the blackboard. Add or clarify as necessary. 

- Explain about the various vocational programs that offer the training 
shown in the posters, including: government and private courses, 
refugee specific training programs, community college courses, etc. 
Remind students that availability of programs and English ability 
may determine entry into programs. 

- Ask specific clarification questions to check comprehension. 



5 College and University 

a Structure . Students explain the structure of higher education in 
the U.S. 

- Post a chart describing the structure of community and 4-year 
colleges and universities in terms of funding (private vs. public) 
programs offered, degrees awarded and cost/financial aid available. 

- Review and discuss the information on the chart (see Appendix). 

- Have the students form two teams. Distribute blank paper. Ask 
the students to write down any further questions they have about 

^-college and university programs or opportunities in the U.S. Have 
the two groups exchange their questions. 

- Take down the chart. Have one student from each team read a ques- 
tion. The teammates try to answer it. Award one point for each 
correct answer. Continue with the remaining questions. The team 
with the highest number of points wins. (Be sure the teams have 
the same number of questions.) 

b Options . Students identify and describe opportunities for college 
and university education in the U.S. 

- Continue using paper dolls as in Activity 3b, "Other Programs." 
For example: 

* 37-year-old high school math teacher. Would like to 

become an engineer. Very high level English ability. 

* 22-year-old. 6 years of formal education. Uncertain 

about career goals. High-intermediate level English 
abil ity. 

- Ask the students to identify and describe each person's options 
in terms of the programs and classes listed on the chart. Which 
course should he or she choose? Why? 
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6 Assessment 



a Getting Information . Students identify ways to find out about 
educational opportuni ties in their community • 

- Distribute a worksheet to each of the students. They place an 
"X" next to the names of places they might contact for informa- 
tion about educational opportunities in their new community. 



ADULT EDUCATION: GETTING INFORMATION 

Which places might you contact to find out about educational opportunities 
in your community? Place a check next to each, 

Barber Shop 

Local High School 

Pharmacy 



M.A.A. (Mutual Assistance Association) 
Local Elementary SchooV 
Dentist Office* ^ 
Church 

Comnunity College 
Restaurant 




Welfare Department 
Local Volag 
Bus Station 

Temple (Jewish Church) 
Yellow Pages 

Newspaper Advertisements 
Refugee Friends 




- Have students share their choices and reasons for those choices. 
Add or clarify information as needed. 

b Personal Goals . Students determine some personal goals and deter- 
mine how they might meet those goals. 

-Distribute blank paper. Ask the students to close their eyes for 
a moment and "imagine" themselves and their families in the U.S. 
one year after arrival. What do they look like? How do they 
feel? What do they do each day? 
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Individually have students write or draw a description of them- 
selves one year after their arrival in the U.S. Where would they 
like to be livinn? What would they like to be doing? Etc. 

Have volunteers share their "dreams" with the class. - Why do they 
think they'll be doing "that?" What will they need to have or to 
do in order to reach those goals (e.g. money, specific training)? 

Next, ask the students to turn their papers over and repeat the 
exercise, this time focusing on their life and work situations 
five years after arrival. Taking into consideration their lan- 
guage ability, educational background and interests, skills, 
family situations and desires, what would they like to be doing 
then? 

Again, have volunteers share and explain their lists or drawings. 
Ask the students to determine how they might meet those goals, 
specifically in terms of education. Refer them to the possible 
opportunities for continuing education they previously identified 
in this lesson. 

Distribute a second piece of paper to each student. Ask the stu- 
dents to write down ways in which they could try to meet the goals 
they just set for themselves. 



Along with the classroom aide, circulate 
help them clarify information. 



among the students to 



- Allow some time for students to explain their choices to the class. 

c The Real Thing . Students read and explain school catalogues. 

- In very advanced classes, distribute real course cata ogues from 
various community colleges and four-year colleges and universities. 
Assign each student one task, such as finding out about the admis-* 
sions requirements or application procedures, locating the school 
calendar, figuring the cost of one year of education at that school, 
etc. - 





- Ask the students to indicate the catalogues they wish to read at 
home. Instruct them to do their research and 
to the rest of the class the following day. 



report their findings 
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Notes 

Preparation 

For Activities 3b and Sb, create "characters" who resemble your stu- 
dents in terms of age, background and interests • 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , degree, qualifications, registration, entrance 
requirements, graduation, vocational training, college, community 
college, university, course, credit, financial aid. 

Advanced Structures , I'd like to apply to . What are the 

entrance requirements for 7 

Variations 

Many of the activities in Lesson 1, "Teacher/Student Relationship," 
in Settl in^ In , Book 1, are relevant to this lesson as well. Expand 
them to include an exploration of why adults might want or need to 
study • 

Appendix 

letters from refugees: ESL, page 425 
Concerns 

We cannot predict the precise living, work and family situation of 
each student. It is helpful, however, for them to practice assessing 
their needs and setting some goals so that \-^en they see their true 
situations, they will be better prepared to make the decisions and 
choices that are appropriate for them. 
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Bits and Pieces^ ^people of all ages continue to learn. We learn 
by observing J asking^ listening and doing. In the U.S.j great value 
is placed on continued learning by adults. People return to school 
in order to improve themselves personally j to give themselves a chance 
to move up in their careers or to change careers. Adults of all ages 
enroll in ESLj vocational training and university classes. The saying^ 
"You can^t teach an old dog new tricks^^^ is not true. 

2 

Adults find out about educational opportimities in their com- 
munity by contacting a sahoolj volag^ MAAj churchj community 
center or employment office^ By reading newspaper ads or the 
yellow pages in the phone bookj and by asking relatives or 
friendsy it's also possible to learn about Jobs. ^ 



3 



ESL 




ESL classes are offered through adult school programs ' held at hig) 
schools in the evenings j community colleges^ churches ^ MAA's and com*- 
munity or adult centers. Adult ESL classes are usually free of charge 
and are offered morning s^ afternoons and evenings depending on the 
area. Places with many refugees may have refugee- specific classes. 
Other areas offer classes to all immigrants and refugees. Often a 
placement test is administered at the time of registration. Many ESL 
programs are open- entry /open- exit. People start classes at any time 
instead of waiting for a new semester. 



PUBLIC ASSISTANCE REGULATIONS 



While people are receiving public assistance payments.^ tKey may need 
to follow rules regulating . school and vocational training attendance. 
In acme states^ people must attend ESL classes at least twenty hours 
a week to receive their payments. Attendance is checked and reported. 
In some places the kinds of ideational training available are limited. 
Adults must study whatever is needed in their area. They may be sent 
^to vocational training after some initial English courses. 

OVERVIEW ® 

* Financial Aid . Financial aid (e.g, government or school loans 
scholarships^ work^study programs) is sometimes available. Check ■ 
with a school's financial aid office for details. 

* Public vs. Private . Public schodls are less expensive than private 
ones. To pay the lowest tuition possible at a public college or 
university you miist qualify as a resident of the state. (You must 
live in some states without being a full-time student for one year 
before you can qualify for lowered tuition. ) 

* Re-certification . Check with a local university ^ job development 
agency or MAA for information about re-certification ofprofessionals 
(e.g. doctors^ engineers) from other countries. 

* TOEFL . People who are not native English speakers must get an 
acceptable score on the Test of English as a Foreign Language to be 
admitted to a four-year college or university . 
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5 CHART: Adult Education Programs 



Types of Program 


Descx*iption 


General Education Development or 
GED ( through adult basic educa-^ 
tion programs) 


offers the equivalent of a High school diplomat 
preptxres people for test in mathematics^ gram- 
mar* and reading in natural and social science. 


^ocaiidndL Tvdvhing ( through pub- 
lic and private schools and 
colleges) 


offers specialized training in a specific area 
(e.g. industrial sewing^ refrigerator repair^ 
electronics assembly^ dental assisting^ word 
processing ^ landscape maintenance^ carpentry^ 
engine repair). 


General Interest ( through com^ 
munity college and adult school 
programs ) 


offers classes for personal urrprovement or 
interest (e.g. ethnic cooking^ heme computers^ 
music appreciation J foreign languages^ paint^ 
ing). 


Senior citizen programs 
(through community or senior 
citizen centers or adult school 
programs) 


offers recreational classes and skills training 
for adults 65 and aiders general interest 
classes may include health and nutrition^ 
arts and support groups. 


Program for Disabled Adults 
( through conmunity centers and 
colleges or specval education 
pxx?grams ) 


offers basic skills (sign language^ daily 
living) vocational training or arts and recrea-- 
tion classes for adults with mental or physical 
handicaps . 


Homebound Women classes (through 
adutt school or refugee specific 
programs) 


offers ESL and/or cultural orientation oi* 
vocational training to women who have small 
children and haven't been able to leave homes 
provides outreach services in people's hemes or 
offers child aar& dui*ing cZaases at school. 



COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (more than 3,000 a/jross the U.S.) 


Type of school 


Entrance Bequirementa 


Niittber 
of Years 


Subjects offered 


Degrees 
Granted 


Junior or Com^ 
munity College 

. «^ 


corrrmmity residents may 
have age restriction. 


2 


English, foreign 
language, historyj^ 
science, mathema-^ 
tics , voca tiona I 
classes (nursing 
auto mechanics^ 
accounting etc. ) 


Aesoczate 
of Arts 
(A. A.) 


College or 
University 
( undergrddu-- 
ate) 


qualifying scores on a 
nationat entrance exams 
suitable previous edU'^ 
cationat experiences 
English proficiency. 


4 


social sciences, 
liberal arts, 
nutural sciences, 
business, eta. 


Bache lor 
of Arts 
(B.A.) 


Graduate, or 

Profeeaional 

School 


BA .degrees high 
quality application. 


U7 


specialized 
coia*ses in 
certain fields 


Master of 
of Arts 
(M.A.) 
Doctor of 
Phi losophy 
(Ph.D.) 
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Planning 
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Lesson 34 
Public Assistance 



"How can I best help myself?" 

"Welfare," "cash assistance," "food stamps" and other terms connected 
v.'1th public assistance programs often cause confusion, misunderstr.ndings 
or anxiety. This lesson helps students clear up some of the confusion 
by letting them explore options and attitudes related to public assistance. 




Ol II DP I )(Z=lir~lC=3 
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Objectives The students will be able: 

- to identify the kinds of public assistance (cash assistance, food 

stamps, medicaid) and describe conmon U.S. attitudes towards 
them. 

- to clarify their attitudes about giving and receiving public 

assistance. 

- to identify consequences of long-term dependency on public 

assistance. 
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Rationale 

Public assistance is a highly controversial discussion topic both 
in refugee camps and in the U.S. The issues surrounding public 
assistance (e.g. policies, usage statistics, attitudes) are often 
misinterpreted. These misinterpretations can lead to strong clashes 
of opinion and to unrealistic expectations. By clarifying informa- 
tion and attitudes, people can discuss the issues more realistically. 



Skills 

clarifying information determining priorities 

clarifying attitudes weighing options 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


newsprint, marker 
U.S. money 

pictures: three characters* 
toy cars, furniture 
letters from refugees* 


3 each per class 
$25 per student 
3 per class 
as available 
4-5 per class 


2a 

3a, 3b 
3a 
3b 
4b 



* Preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabulary 


Literacy 


What is medicaid? 

I need (help with) money. 

food 

What do I need to do? 
I want a job.. 


money 
cash 

food stamps 
medicaid 
month 
job 


(money amounts) 
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1 Pre-Test/Cul tural Exploration 



Finances , Students explain causes of financial difficulty and sources 
or support in their homeland and in the U.S. 

- Ask students to name the things they needed money for in their home- 
- land. Elicit from the students what kinds of situations might lead 

to money problems in their native country. List these on the black- 
board. In addition,' ask students to name other circumstances that^ 
would make it difficult (or impossible) for people to support them- 
selves (e.g. physical or mental disabilities, poor harvests). 

- Review each item and ask how they would solve their problem in each 
situation. Responses might Include: borrow money from a friend, rela- 
tives or a bank; be taken care of by family; get a paying job; live 

in a government-sponsored house, etc. 

- Ask the students how they think people in the U.S. might solve the 
same problems. Encourage them to share any Information they have 
received from friends or relatives. Clarify information as needed. 
Explain that you will discuss specifics of government assistance 

: programs. 

2 Choices? / ^ 



a Camp . Students clarify their attitudes about how they meet their 
survival needs in the refugee camp. 

- Have the students form three groups. Distribute newsprint and 
markers to each group. Ask them to identify and list or draw what 
they need in order to survive in the refugee camp (e.g. housing, 
food, protection from robbers). Instruct each group to discuss 
how they satisfy each need. . Does someone help them? Do they help 
themselves? 
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- Ask each group to present its findings. Continue this activity 
with a discussion of the choices they have to meet each need. 

* What options do they have in terms of housing 

(e.g. space, location)? 

* What options do they have in terms of food? 

* What options do they have in terms of employment 

and school? 

* Why are there limits to their choices? 

* How do they feel about the limits? Would they 

rather receive something for free or work 
for it and choose what they want? 

b The U,S . Students describe how they might be able to meet their 
survival needs in the U.S. 

- Using the same newsprint lists or drawings created in the previous 
activity, have students focus on how they will satisfy their needs 
in the U.S. Are there things they will need in order to survive 
that they don't need in the refugee camp? How will they meet those 
needs? 

- Post the following words: 



publ ic 
assistance 




food stamps 





community 




medicaid 




cl inic 







Assign each group one word to discuss and explain to the rest of 
the class. Ask clarification questions: 

For whom are public assistance programs designed? 
Are these programs available to all people in 

the U.S. whenever they want them? 
What is Refugee Cash Assistance? 
What are food stamps? How do people use them? . 
What is medicaid? How do people use it? 
Why would refugees want to get a job rather 
than take public assistance -for 18 months? 

Remind the students that public assistance programs "are to be used 
in times of emergency need, as a temporary vehicle to help people 
be able to help themselves as soon as possible. They are available 
as a "last resort"— people are expected and encouraged to find other 
ways of satisfying their survival needs (e.g. finding paid employ- 
ment, moving to a home with lower rent). 



★ 
★ 

★ 
★ 



3 Some Situations 



a Three Characters . Students choose who should and who shouldn't re- 
ceive public assistance. 

- Explain that all of the students are workers at O.K. Company where 
they earn $4.00 an hour. They each worked eight hours. (How much 
did they earn?) Distribute $25.00 to each student, explaining that 
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the government takes taxes from all workers to pay for community 
and government services. (How much was taken in taxes?) 

Post or draw pictures of three characters. Describe each one's 
situation. 




in the hospital 
for two months; 
can' t work; five 
defandent child- 
ren. 




doesn't want to 
work; feels he 
suffered a long 
time in his coun- 
try and wants to 
rel ax . 




wants to study 
English to be 
able to get a 
better job in the 
f u tu re . 



* 
★ 



* 



- Ask the students to vote on whether or not to give public assist- 
ance money (collected from their taxes) to each of the characters. 

Where does the Bublic assistance money come from? 
Why should (or shouldn't) this person receive 
assistance? 

What are this person's options for ways to support 

himself/herself? His or her family? 
What does this person feel is most important 

(e.g. independence, relaxation, food)? 
What do you feel is most important for you? Why? 
Why might some Americans resent the third character's 
reason for wanting public assistance? (Because 
studying instead of working is not an option for 
them.) 

b Drama . Students clarify their attitudes about public assistance. 

- Expand the previous activity by having the class form two groups. 
One group will act as Americans (people whose families have been 
in the U.S. for two or three generations). The other group will 
be refugees who have been in the U.S. six months. The Americans 
work in a factory and make enough money to support their families, 
The refugees don't have jobs yet. The Americans and the refugees 
all live in the same apartment building. 



The Americans: 

- leave for work early 
each morning. 

- return home with pay- 
checks and notice how 
much tax money was taken 
from their salaries. 

- see the refugees sitting 
outside or watching T.V. 
early in the morning and 
in the afternoon. 



The Refugees: 

- visit each other often, and 
also sit outside and talk a 
lot. 

-put money together from 

several families to buy cars, 
stereos, etc. 

- attend ESL classes regularly. 

- receive public assistance 
payments, food stamps and 
medicaid. 
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- Provide props such as U.S. money and toy cars and furnishings to 
help the students dramatize the situation. 

- Ask the members of each group to express how they feel about the 
fact that the Americans are working and paying taxes and the refu- 
gees are receiving public assistance payments which come in part 
from those taxes. Encourage the students to share their views. 

- Then, have students imagine what people in the U.S. might think 
about such a situation. In reality, how might the American neigh- 
bors react? Why? How might the Americans' reaction affect the 
refugees? 

- Vary this by asking the students to observe a drama acted out by 
a group of teachers and classroom aides. Show the public assist- 
ance recipients going to the welfare office, supermarket and to 
pay their rent. Lead a discussion about the way the Americans 
treat the people receiving public assistance. 

c A Story . Students identify consequences of long-tem dependency 
on public assistance. 

- Using puppets, pictures or drawings, present the story of two 
cousins, B and C. They both arrived in the U.S. four months ago. 
B is working in a factory. Every six months he gets a raise in 
pay. C doesn't have a job. He receives public assistance pay- 
ments. These payments remain the same every month. 

* After one year, what change will B have in his income? 

* After one year, what change will C have in his income? 

* What will each be able to do with his money? 

- Vary this by providing specific salary, raise and public assis- 
tance amounts. Have the students calculate the amount each person 
will receive a year from now, two years from now, etc. What are 
the consequences of dependency on public assistance? Add or 
clarify as needed. 



4 Assessment 



a Debate . Students argue for and against receiving public assistance. 

- Organize a Debate (see Techniques) in which one-third of the stu- 
dents argue in favor of receiving public assistance and one- third 
argue against. The remaining students are "judges" who listen to 
the arguments and decide which team presents the strongest "case." 

- Follow-up with a discussion of the students' personal feelings 
for and against public assistance. Be sure they explain their 
positions . 

b More Stories . Students discuss refugees' experiences with and at- 
titudes toward public assistance in the U.S. 

- Present Letters from refugees (see Techniques and Appendix) which 
state attitudes and outline experiences with public assistance. 
Ask clarification and interpretation questions after each. 
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Holes 

Preparati on 

Before class, prepare a list of positive and negative consequences 
of receiving public assistance. Use this as reference during class 
to ensure that you address all the major issues. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , emergency, temporary, refugee cash assistance, 
eligibility, case worker, prejudice, resentment, dependence, indepen- 
dent, pride, self-sufficient. 

Advanced Structures . What should I do? Where should I go? 
Variations 

Give the students a quiz about U.S. public assistance programs as a 
Pre-Test activity. 

Organize a Simulation (see Techniques) in which students go through 
the process of applying for and receiving public assistance. Set up 
situations in which they encounter hostility from others (e.g. land- 
lord, neighbor, public assistance case worker) because they receive 
public assistance. Lead a discussion in which the students can dis- 
cuss what happened and why. How did they feel when people were hos- 
tile toward them? 

Present a story about a refugee family that "cheated" while receiving 
public assistance by not reporting that some of them had paying jobs. 
Offer several possible consequences (e.g. going to jail, paying back 
thousands of dollars, b&d reputation for other refugees) and discuss. 

Appendix 

letters from refugees: public assistance, page 426 

teacher information: "welfare" rights and responsibilities, page 427 

Concerns 

/ The attitudinal rather than the informational parts of this lesson 
are particularly important to stress. Policies change. Individual 
cases are handled differently. In class, the focus can be on iden- 
tifying the realities of "life on welfare"--rel ationships with neigh- 
bors, case workers, self-esteem, future options. 

Refugees who have been in refugee camps for years have, in fact, 
been living in a kind of "welfare society" in which many of their 
survival needs have been provided by relief agencies. As a result, 
their individual choices have teen greatly restricted. They may 
enter the cultural orientation program with the feeling that "every- 
thing should and will be taken care of" for them in the U.S., just 
as it is in the camps. They may also come to doubt their abilities 
to make complex choices. It is important to help them keep their 
expectations realistic and to help them build confidence in their 
own decision-making abilities. 
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Bits feind Pieces Fveedcm and independenae are highly valued in U.S. 

society. In fact^ many refugees and immigvants 
say they aame to the U.S. for "freedom. " This freedom is reflected 
in people's individual choices of what to study j where to live^ what 
career to aim toward ^ what to wear^ what to eat^ etc. An important 
part of this freedom is self-reliance. By taking care of themselves 
people have more opportunities to make choices for themselves. Self- 
reliance requires hard work^ which is also valued in the U.S. People 
in the U.S. generally have more respect for those f^ho work hard and 

support themselves than for those who rely on the government for 

money and food. I 



'PUBLIC ASSISTANCE programs are designed to aid individuals and 
families who are imable to support themselves. These programs are 
generally of a temporary ^ emergency nature. Money for these programs 
comes from taxes collected by the government from people who work in 
the U.S. 

^Brief Explanations of Terms: 

A. Refugee Cash Assistance (RCA). Financial aid and services to 
refugee families and individuals who have n^t been in the U.S 
more than eighteen months. 

B. Aid to Families With Dependent Children (AFDC). Financial aid and 
services to families^ with children^ who meet the eligibility re- 
quirements . 

C. General Relief (GR). Financial aid and services to families and 
individuals who meet the eligibility requirements. 



for 





Once it has been determined that you are eligible for RCA^ 
AFDC or CRj, you and/or yota* family will receive a monthly 
grant for as long as you are eligible. The monthly amount 
of assistance will be determined by the numbers of eligible 
members of your family and the amoimt^ if any^ of your 
monthly income. (In many situations ^ part of your income 
may not be counted^ there may be special deductions. ) 




D. 



Medicaid (called Medi^-Cal in California) . Medical care and sex^ 
vices for individuals and families who meet the eligibility re- 
quirements. 



E. Food Stc 



Coupons which allow individuals and families to get 



more food than they would be able to buy with only cash assistance 
Also^ help for families who are not eligible for cash assistance 
but who can't afford to buy all the food they need. ^ 
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Public avsistccnce programs vary from location-- to-- location. In places^ 
people are put in training or ESL programs according to availability/ 
In most places y assistance recipients must actively look for a job 
and must accept any job offered to them^ even if it is not in their 
chosen field. 



FOR MOST PEOPLE RECEIVING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE^ THERE IS VERY LITTLE 
CHOICE INVOLVED IN TERMS OF CLASSES TO ATTEND^ TRAINING PROGRAMS TO 
FOLLOW OR JOBS TO TAKE. 



DifficuZtit:io: Refugees and Welfare 




When refugees live in low-income neighborhoods^ many of their 
neighbors who are ineligible for special cash assistance may 
resent the fact that the newcomers are receiving welfare and 
not working. The neighbors may not tenders tand all the circum-- 
stances of th^ refugees' situation. When they see some refugees 
(who don't work) with new cars and televisions^ they may become 
^A%te confused^ frustrated or angry. (Note: refugees with cars 
and T. V. 's have probably saved for them and/or pooled money 
with others. ) 



* It is not pleasant to be ''on welfare" in the U.S. Case workers^ 
landlords^ neighbors and others sometimes look down on people 
who are not supporting themselves. They may treat those who 
receive public assistance with very little respect. 



^ Future options are severely limited for people who continue to 
receive public assistance over a long period of time. When 
people are working^ they meet people everyday and become 
involved in the aorrmunity. They develop skills^ get raises in 
pay and may eventually be qualified for even higher-status and 
higher-paying jobs. Those receiving welfare payments do not get 
raises. They do not develop work-related skills. And^ their 
confidence in^h&ir ability to support themselves becomes less 
and less. 

^ Publia Assistance is not a scholarship . Many refugees have expressed 
the belief that welfare is given to them so that they can study more 
or ao that they can wait xmtil they feel ready to look for a job. 
This is not the purpose of public assistance. Instead^ public assist- 
ance is temporary help for those in true need at that time in their 
lives . f^^a — i 

^SH /f^^''''^ 
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Lesson 35 
Law and Legal Services 

"Hey! What are you doing? That's against the lawl" 

It's easy to make a mistake when a person is not familiar with local 
laws. This lesson will help students identify some legal and illegal 
activities in the U.S. and possible consequences of doing something 
that is against the law. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to identify various legal, and illegal activities. 

- to identify the rights of U.S. residents regarding legal services. 

- to identify the responsibilities of U.S. residents relating to the 

consequences of illegal actions. 
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Rationale 



The U.S. is often referred to as the "land -of freedom." Vlithin 
that freedom, however, are various restrictions and regulations 
governing people's actions. In fact, there are 1 ^ws about every- 
thing, and the laws are strictly enforced. Newcomors to the U.S., 
as well as long-time residents, are held responsiblt if they 
break the law, even if they are unaware that their a:t is illegal. 
By identifying their rights and responsibilities, people can begin 
to take responsibility for their own security. 



SIcllls 

observing clarifying information 

identifying problems solving problems 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


large newsprint 

activity pictures 

robber's disguise and weapon 

Cuisinaire rods 

handout: civil court cases* 

handout: problem-solving situations* 

letters from refugees 

Concentration game* 


4 per rlass 
as needed 
1 each per class 
1 set per class 
1 per student 
1 per student 
as desired 
1 per class 


3a 

3a, 3b 

4a 

4b 

4b 

5a 

5a 

5b 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Help! 




Is it O.K.? 




That's O.K. 




That's very 


bad! 


Do I need a 


1 icense? 



Vocabulary 

emergency 
robber 
thief 
burglar 

1 icense 



Literacy 
POLICE 

POLICE DEPARTMENT 
(signs) 

NO TRESPASSING 
NO HUNTING 
NO FISHING 
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Activities 




Definitions , Students define key words and concepts. 

- Ask students wh^ they want to live in the United States. Answers 
will probably vary (e.g. "I want to escaoe from war.", "I want to 
join my family.", "I want to continue my studies."). Focus on the 
concept of "freedom" if mentioned. Have them define that word and 
then define "law," "legal" and "illegal." Ask for an example of 
one law in their native country or in the refugee camo. Ask who 
makes the laws in their country or in the camp^ (Refer to their 
initial definitions of freedom and laws throughout the lesson.) 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Illegal Activities . Students identify activities which are illegal 
in their native country. 

- In groups of 4 or 5, have students suggest acts which are illeaal 

- in their native country. Students present these to the class as 
lists, drawings or role plays. Encourage discussion about the se- 
riousness of each crime, and the probable conseauences for the 
guilty person. 



3 Identifying Legal and Illegal Activities 



a Consequences of Illegal Actions 
ness of crimes in the U.S. 



Students determine the serious- 



Tape four large pieces of 
newsprint to the wall . 
Label each with a dif- 
ferent title and picture, 
as in the example. 




BAD 



umte B/ib 



OK 
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- Explain the difference between local and federal laws. Refer to 
the illegal activities mentioned by students in Activity 2. Com- 
pare those with the seriousness and consequences of these same 
crimes if comnitted in the U.S. by drawing or listing the activ- 
ities on the appropriate piece of newsprint. Add illegal activ- 
ities not mentioned. 

- For variety, have students select the proper category for each 
activity. Show through role play, drawing or discussion that 
certain activities can change categories depending on the circum- 
stances: 

It is O.K. to drink alcohol if you are of legal age. 
It is O.K. to be drunk at home. 
It is "bad" to drink and drive. 
It is "very, very bad" to be drunk, have a car 
accident and hurt someone. 

Licenses/Regulations . Students identify regulations affecting 
specific activities. 

- List or show pictures of activities which require a license or 
are regulated in the U.S. Draw a chart on the blackboard. Com- 
plete the chart along with the students. 



* 
* 
* 



Activity 


Regulations/Restrictions 


License? 


hunting, fishing 


* season 

* type 

* amount 

* location 


Yes 


drinking alcohol 


* of legal age 

* not while driving 


No 


getting married 


* one spouse at a time 

* age 


Yes 



- Discuss how people can find out about the regulations in their 
communities. 

c Bribery Role Play . Students identify possible conseqL:cnces of 
bribery in the U.S . 

- Present a Role Play (see Techniques) with the aide, another 
teacher or a guest. 

Setting: Optional 

Char?cters: Public off ic< " , person offering a bribe. 

Action: Person bribes public official (e.g. police officer 

giving a traffic ticket). Public official is shocked 

and angry. 
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- Ask the students to identify the "problem." Discuss the attitudes 
toward and consequences of bribery in the students' native coun- 
try and in the U.S. 



4 legal System and Services 



a Police Line-Up Role PI a 
accused of a crime, a 



lay. Students identify rights of people 

na identify legal services. 



Present 
teacher 

Setting: 
Characters: 

Action: 



a Role Play (see Techniques) with the aide, another 
or a guest. 

Classroom (valuables in front of room). 
Robber (in disguise), police officer, 4 other sus- 
pects. 

"Real" robbery takes place in front of students. 
Police officer brings in 5 suspects. (Robber has 
already distributed pieces of his or her disguise 
to other suspects.) Students examine suspects and 
vote for the one they believe is guilty. Real 
robber steps forward. 

- Discuss the feelings of the accused; the rights of the accused 
(innocent until proven guilty); what to do/who to contact if 
accused of a crime; legal services in the U.S. 





b Legal Rights/Court System , 
court system. 



7u 



Students become familiar with the civil 

- Using Cuisinaire rods, briefly des- 
cribe a courtroom in the U.S. In- 
troduce necessary key words • 

- Explain the difference between crimi- 
nal court and civil court. 

- Have the class form 3 groups and give 
each a handout describing a civil 
court case (see Appendix). Each 
group reviews its case and deter- 
mines who won and why. 
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- The groups present their cases to the class and discuss reasons 
for their decisions. Afterwards, students vote in agreement or 
disagreement with each group's decision, and state their reasons. 

- Read the actual court verdicts and reasons for them. 

- Introduce and discuss the notion that decisions are based on the 
judge's interpretation of the law. 



5 Assessment 



a Pr obl em-Sol vi ng . Students identify appropriate people to help 
solve their problems. 

- Present situations indicating the use of police and lawyers as 
"problem-solvers," orally or in a handout. Cite circumstances 
that relate to refugees' experiences in the U.S. (e.g. wife abuse 
noticed by neighbors; a child getting lost on the street; being 
accused of a crime; a tenant/landlord dispute). 

- Compare and contrast what might happen in the students' native 
country and in the U.S. Have the students identify the "problem- 
solver" in each case, the rights of the people involved, and 
indicate how to contact the appropriate helper. 

- Share "real" stories (from personal letters or newspaper articles) 
about refugees in the U.S. 

b Concentration . Students review regulations affecting specific 
activities and the seriousness of certain crimes. 

- Play Concentration (see Techniques). Match crimes to consequences 
or regulations to activities, or a combination of both. 



If you try to 
bribe a po- 
1 ice officer 



Hunting and 
fishing are 
regulated by 



. you will 
go to 
jail. 



season, loca 
tion, type 
and amount. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Civil court case stories can be found in newspapers, or in News For 
You , a publication for ESL students (see Appendix, Reference Books 
ancT Material s) . Simplify the language, or have the cases translated 
into the students* native language. 

For the "Police Line-up Role Play," rehearse ahead of time with some 
students or co-workers. 

Availability of legal services for low-income people may change. 
Check sources for the latest information before teaching this lesson. 

Language 

When stopped by the police, you can get into trouble if you talk 
back or argue. 

Advanced Vocabul ary . freedom, law, legal, illegal, felony, misde- 
meanor, infraction, bribery, rape, assault, abuse, lawyer, judge, 
bail, court, legal clinic. Legal Aid, civil court, criminal court, 
small claims court, traffic ticket, guilty, innocent. 

Advanced Structures . robbed me. attacked me. 

broke in. What are the regulations? Where can I get a license? 

Variations 

The legal status of refugees is referred to in Lesson 52, "Personal 
Empl oyment Data. " 

Contact a police officer to attend class and discuss local laws and 
regul ations. 

With the aide and another teacher, present a short drama showing 
a scene in small claims court. Ask the students to explain what 
happens in the scene. Who is claiming what? What is the outcome 
(or verdict)? Why? 

Appendix 

handout: civil court cases* pages 403-404 
Concerns 

In order to finish the lesson on a positive note, assure the students 
, that they need not be afraid they will break the law all the time! 
Americans accidentally break laws, too, and the consequence is often 
just the payment of a fine. Society does not think a person is "bad" 
for breaking minor laws accidentally. Becoming familiar with laws 
will help ease this fear and help them become comfortable in their 
new communities. 
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Bits and Pieces Ameviccm aitizens elect govevrtment offLciala 

who Qveate the laws. Lcaoa cxre designed to 
help the cour. run smoothly^ and to protect the rights of all the 
people in the United States^ including citizens^ refugees and other 

residents. 



* Some laws are federal — set by the national govern- 
ment* Many laws vary from state-^to-^state cmd 
from one community to another. It is important 
to find out about laws from sponsors^ knowledge-- 
able friends or the local authorities. 






Consequences of breaking the law vary depending 



on the seriousness of the crim^. 
to the courts not to the police. 

^ Seriousness of Illegal Activities 

Felony (Very Serious/ jail & fine) 

* sale or possession of most 
^fsjs/^ illegal drugs 

* carrying \y /a concealed or 
^ /\ y\unliaen3ed 



V 



kidnapping 



arson 



* bribery of a public 
official 

* stealing a car 
rape 

* armed robbery 

Infraction (A fine) 

* breaking traffic laws 

* jaywalking 
littering 



A fine is paid 



Misdemeanor 
( Serious /jail or 
fine) 

shoplifting 
assault 
drunk driving 
biasing liquor 
for a person 
tmder age 
soliciting or 
practicing 
prostitution 
spouse or 
child abuse 



smoking in ^^no smoking" 
areas 

hunting or fishing without 
a license 



* playing cards 
(without gambling) 

* drinking alcohol 

* smoking 





fightiy 
gambling 




^Refugees have 
had problems 
with traffic 
tawSj drug 
sale/use^ 
hunting^ 
fishing^ 
bribery^ 
and spouse /chit 
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A liaense is a doaument shewing legal permission to do something 
specified. 

LICENSE AND REGULATIONS 



!:'h ACTIVITY 


RESTRICTIpNS/SBGUIu^ 


LICENSE 


Drinkir'^ Aloortol 


must be of legaZ ages not in a oar 


no 


Hunting or Fishing 


season^ amountj type^ weighty toaation 


yes 


Driving 


must haue insurance^ size^ number^ place 


yes 


Stccughtering Animals 


type J weight 


need 
to check 


Setting Food 


check with Pubtic Heatth Departrn^^nt 


yes 


Mcxrviage 


onty one spouse at a time 


yes 


Prcxoticing Medicine 


must pass specific examinations 


yes 



'THE COURTS 

* Civit Court: One goes to this 
court for cases not deating 
with crime. Landtord/ Tenant 
problems y car accidents ^ divorce 
and chitd support are att types 
of civit cases. 

* Criminal Court: One goes to 
criminal court if o7ie is ac^ 
euaed of a crime or is a wit- 
ness. Most crimes are sub- 
ject to jail sentences. 

* Smalt Claims Court: This is 
part of the Civit Court system. 
It is for tJie '^comnon people." 
Lawyers are not allowed. To 
have a hearing in 'small claims 
court y a person must fill out 

a claim form and pay a filing 
fee (very tow). The fee can 
be hkzived if the person doesn't 
have enough money. A decision 
is made about the case after 
the judge hears both sides. 



8 



Legal Services include Legal Aid 
(referral and help for Low-income 
people )y legal clinics (as sis-- 
tance by a group of lawyers — less 
expensive than a private lawyer) j 
private lawyers cmd small claims 
court. 



More about Small Claims Court: 




Advantages 


Disadvantages 


1. 


Cheap 


1. 


It's still 


2. 


Many communities 




a "court" — 




have a monthly 




can make 




or weekly night 




people 




session for 




nervous. 




those who can 


2. 


Many forms 




come dujnng the 




need to be 




day. 




filled out. 


3. 


Informal pro- 




(Get help!) 




cedures • 


3. 


Translators 


4. 


Fees can be 




may need to 




waived. 




be provided 


S. 


People protect 




by person 




their own 




filing the 




rights. 




claim. 
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SHE ALWAYS 
GETS AWAY 
WITH 
MURDER 



75 
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Lesson 36 
Safety in the City 

"Help!" Emergency!" 

It's important for people to know how to get the help they need in an emer- 
gency situation. In this lesson, students practice miking emergency phone 
calls to the police. They also determine how to protect themselves from 
crime both at home and in public. 



]( ) ( ) [ 




Ob|ecllvcs The students will be able: 

- to identify the rights of U.S. residents regarding personal safety. 

- to describe or demonstrate crime prevention tactics. 

- to practice providing information in an emergency situation. 
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Rationale 

Nobody is immune to criminal violence or unexpected emergency 
situations* For that reason, people must be prepared to protect 
themselves as much as possible from danger both at home and in 
public. By determining and practicing prevention tactics, adults 
can begin to take responsibility for their own safety. 



Skills 

observing 

identifying problems 
solving problems 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


newsprint and marker 

open-ended story 

robbers' disguise and weapon 

telephone 

doV house 

dolls 

cardboard sun and moon* 
safety-in-the-city situations* 


1 each per group 
1 per class 
1 each per class 
4 per class 

1 per class 

2 or 3 per class 
1 each per class 
6 situations 


2 

3a 
3b 

3b, 3c 

4 

4 

4 

4 



* preparation needed before class 



Languase 



Help! 




What's the 


matter? 




problem? 




emergency? 


Someone is 


in my house « 


What's your name? 




address? 




telephone number? 


My name is 




My address 


IS 





Vocabulary 
pol ice 

police department 

emergency 

someone 

a robber 
a thief 
a burglar 



Literacy 

EMERGENCY 

AhBULANCE 

FIRE 

POLICE 

911 

HOSPITAL 

(telephone 
numbers) 
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ctlvitles 




2 

Cultural 
Exploration 



Preventing 

Crime/ 
Contacting 
Help 





Estimated Time 



all levels: 1 day 



1 Pre-Test 



Crimes . Students state possible illegal acts at home or in public. 

- Refer students to Lesson 34, "Law and Legal Services." Have them 
nime illegal activities that could take place at home or in public 
in the u!s. List them (or show pictures). Review each and have 
s?udents determine which could make them victims. (Students are 
unlikely to be victims of shoplifting, but could be victims of rape.) 

- Have students identify the crimes mentioned ^^ove which they could 
possibly prevent from happening to themselves. (All the crimes may, 
in fact, be preventable.) 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Precautions. Students identify preventive measures they might take 
i'n the refu gee camp or in their native land against crime. 
- Distribute newsprint and markers to groups of students. Ask each 
to draw a picture of a house in their native country or in the re- 
^Sgee camp' Allow each group time to explain the Pjf J^""^. 
of possible crimes thai: could happen at or around the home and sug- 
gest ways to prevent V\os& crimes. 



3 Preventing Crime/Cor.tacli AgJJelpJ 



a Qpen-Ended Story . Stuoj^nfi ncmfi crime prevention tactics. 

- Prpqpnt an Ooep-Fnded Story (see Techniques). Story: Ms. B. lives 
in a sLll aparcmSnt in a ^ig city. She leaves home at 9 a.m. every- 
day fo7work^nd us.al.ly comes back at 9 p.m. She ^^^^ly uses her 
car. She parks it in a quiet parking lot near home and takes the 
bSs to work. On Saturdays and Sundays she often stays home. If 
people want to see her, they come on the weekend. When Ms. B. hears 
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the doorbell she usually opens the door to find out who is there. 
Every other Saturday morning she cashes her paycheck at the bank, 

• Ask specific questions: Possible responses: 

* When is Ms. B's house most vul- Monday to Friday between 9:00 
nerable to a robbery? a,m. and 9:00 p.m. 

* Is her car likely to te stolen? Yes, almost any time. 
If so, when? 

* When is Ms. B. most likely to On the Saturday mornings when 
be robbed? she goes to the bank. 

- Have students suggest what Ms. B. can do to give herself more 
protection from possible crimes. 

- Refer to crimes mentioned in Activity 1 and prevention tactics 
mentioned in Activity 2, Which tactics would be useful in the 
U.S.? 

- Add any points the students may have missed (see Bits and Pieces). 

Robbery Role Play . Students determine crime prevention techniques 
and identify types of emergency telephone numbers. 

- Present a Role Play (see Techniques) with the classroom aide, an- 
_ other teacher or a guest. 

Setting: Victim's home — back door, front door, bedroom, living 
room. 

Characters: Victim, robber, police officer, emergency operator. 

Action: Robber enters bedroom by the back door, unseen by 

victim in living room, and makes noise while stealing 
valuables. Victim calls emergency number. Robber 
sneaks out. Police officer arrives, checks house 
and questions victim. 




-Xiiscuss the victim's actions and options; safety considerations 
and the law; prevention; emergency phone calls and numbers. 
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c Emergency Phone Calls , Students practice making emergency phone 
calls. 

- Have the class form three groups. Assign an emergency situation 
to each group (e.g. hearing a robber in the house; seeing a shop- 
lifter run out of a store; being assaulted by someone on the 
street) . 

- Each group prepares and performs a role play of its emergency 
call for the rest of the class. 

- Vary this by using "intercom" phones. Send the aide outside with 
one phone. Ask a student to make an emergency phone call to the 
aide using the other phone. Write an American address and emer- 
gency situation on the blackboard which the student can use to 
report the emergency. The aide records the student's information 
and returns to class to compare this with the information on the 
blackboard. Discuss the importance of clarity and correct pronun- 
ciation. 



- Sample addresses; 



22 Due Drive 

16 13th St., Apt. 30 



109 Ninth Ave, 
14 Good Ave. 



4 Assessment 



Safety in the City . Students demonstrate safety precaution techniques 
for life in the city. 



- Prepare pictures, a dollhouse, dolls and a cardboard "sun" and 
"moon." Present situations (e.g. It's 10 p.m. You have to walk 
home from your friend's house. Your friend just gave you the $50 
he borrowed from you last month). 

- Have the students use the props to recreate the scene and demon- 
strate what they would do. Suggest situations that require pre- 
cautions named in the list, "Safety in the City: Practical Tips" 
(see Bits and Pieces). 

b Picture Story . Students read a picture story, state the problem 
and suggest possible responses. 

- Present a Picture Story (see _ 

Techniques) in which a woman 
is alone at a bus stop at 
night. A man arrives at 
the bus stop, approaches 
her and puts his arm around 
her. 

- Ask comprehension and inter- 
pretation questions. 

* What time does she 

get off work? 

* She walks to the 

bus stop alone. What others options does she have? 

* Is her situation dangerous? What might happen? 
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Have the students suggest 
what she should do next. 
Responses might include: 

* kick him, hit him. 

* remain calm, try to ignore 

him. 
move away, 
shout, 
run. 

try to get someone's 
attention . 



MIDWICMT 



Ask the students to discuss 
and select the "best" re- 
sponse. Point out some of 
the variables that might 
help determine the best 
response — passing cars or 
people, open stores near- 
by, self-defense training, 
etc. 





36 I Safety In the CICy 



Notes 

Preparation 

You may want to rehearse the "Robbery Role Play" ahead of time. 
Language 

It is extremely important to speak clearly when seeking emergency 
help, particularly when giving addresses and telephone numbers. 
Often it is also necessary to be able to spell one's name and ad- 
dress orally. 

Advanced Vocabulary , rape, assault 

Advanced Structures . robbed me. atta^^ked me. 

broke in. 



Variations 

Present Letters from refugees (see Techniques). 

Present the Picture Story in Activity 4b as a role play or drama. 

Conduct a Valuat-jon activity (see Techniques) in which students 
choose the most appropriate response to given situations and explain 
the consequences of each choice. 

Concerns 

Negative information about criminal violence in the U.S. may frighten 
newcomers. Be sure to remind students that while criminal violence 
is a fact of life, it doesn't happen to everyone and preventive ac- 
tions can be taken. 
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Bits and Pieces 



Police provide asaistanoe in the form of 
emergency help (24 hours a day)j information 
about crime prevention and safety^ and traffic 
regulations. They do not make legal judgments. 
That is for the court. 



Personal information required in emergency 
situations includes: name^ type of emergency 
address and telephone nimber. Remember — it 
is very important to speak clearly on the 
telephone J and to be able to spell one's 
name and address. 



3 

911 is the emergency telephone number for 
many kinds of emergencies (e.g. healthy 
fire, crime) in many cities. Some cities, 
however, do not use 911. There may be a /) 
general emergency number or separate nwn- / [ 
bers for health , fire and crime emergencies. J 
Nienbers can be found in the front of the / f 
local telephone book. I 

^Attitudes toward police vary jreatly from 
one society to another., In general, 
police officers are regarded as helpers 
in the U.S. They must not accept bribes 
and are held responsible if they break 
the law» 





In areas where many 
refugees live, police 
departments may have 
translators available. 
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PRACTICAL TIPS: SAFETY IN THE CITY 

1* Whenever possible ^ walk iHth a friend. 

2. Look behind you periodi catty as you waZk 
atong. 

Z. Walk purposefutly—don^t stroll. 

4. Limit your oo7itaot with strangers on the street. 

6. At nighty walk in open places or places that are wett-tighted. 
If you have to walk where there are no other people around^ walk 
in the street. 

6. Avoid shortcuts through parkSj tunnels^ parking lots and alleys. 

7. Don't carry a purse if you can avoid it. It's safer to carry 
money in your front pockets^ to avoid purse snatching. 

8. Carry only small amounts of cash. 

9. Have your keys in your hand when approaching your house or car. 
You won't have to waste time looking for them. 

10. In some situations ^ your voice can be a self-defense tool. Short 
words such as Helpl^ Police! or Fire! can get people's attention 
quickly. 

11. Keep your doors locked both during the day and at night. 

12. Always lock your car or bicycle. 

13. Try not to sleep while on public transportation. 

14. When i^iding a bus or train^ hold onto your purse^ briefcase or 
bag. Don't put it an the seat next to you. 

15. Stand near the moet-^used entrance or ticket booth while waiting 
for a subway. 

16. Keep emergency phone numbers near the telephone. 

17. Become friendly with your neighbors. Neighbors can be of assis- 
tance when a person needs some help or is in trouble. 

^ A person does not have to be polite 
^^io people who bother her/him on the 
street. 

If you choose to use physical 
force (or a weapon)^ be sure 
you can stop the person long 
enough for you to get away* 
The attacker may be stronger 
than you and could use your 
weapon against you . Or^ the 
attacker may have his/her own 
hidden weapon. 
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Lesson 37 
Directions and Maps 

"How do I get there from here?" 

One step towards self-sufficiency for newcomers is beina able to find 
one's way around a new city. This lesson helps students develop map 
reading skills. It also reinforces English necessary for requesting 
and understanding oral directions. 




Ob|ectivcs The students will be able: 

- to compare systems of giving and following directions. 

- to identify compass directions. 

- to request and follow oral directions. 

- to identify types of maps and demonstrate how to use them. 

- to identify common map symbols and abbreviations. 
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Rationale 

Large cities with crowded streets and high-rise buildings may 
confuse or frighten any newcomer. To get from one place to an- 
other in a large city, it is necessary to know a few useful 
phrases in English and how to use the local transportation sys- 
tem. In addition, being able to locate (on a map) where one is 
and where one wants to go increases a person's sense of confidence. 
Americans stopped on the street are often too busy to give detailed 
directions. And, it is not always possible to get directions from 
friends or relatives. Being able to read a map can help a person 
become more independent and self-assured. 

Skills 

literacy: reading solving problems 

numeracy: readi ng 

Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


map: students' native country* 


1 


per class 


3a 


blindfolds 


2 


per class 


3b 


chalk 


1 


piece per class 


3b 


pencil, blank paper 


1' 


each per student 


4 


map: refugee camp, school 


1 


large per class 


5a. 


grounds or local area* 




or 1 small each 


5b 


flashcards: map abbreviations* 


i 


set per class 


5c 


simplified map: small town* 


1 


per class 


5c 


address cards " 


5- 


-7 per class ^..v 


.•5c 


U.S. road map . 


1 


per 3 students 


5c, 5f 


U.S. city map (with street index) 


1 


per 5 students 


5d 


handout: cit.ies on state map* 


1 


per 5 students : 


. 5e 


road map: . one. state 


1 


per 5 students ^ 


: 5e 


map: scavenger hunt 


1 


per student 


6 



* preparation needed before class 



Lan9ua9« ' 



Vocabulary 


Literacy 


Where is the ? 

Turn left, 
right. 

Go St; aight . 

Walk two blocks. 

steps. 

Go to and 
turn 


city north 
state south 
east 

corner ^ 
stoplight ^^^^ 
intersection 


ROAD (RD.) 
STREET (ST.) 
AVENUE (AVE.) 
DRIVE (DR.) 
BOULEVARD (BLVD.) 
HIGHWAY (HWYO 
LANE (LN.) 
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1 Pre-Test 



Floorplan , Students arrange the room following a floorplan to deter- 
mine their understanding of the concept of a map. 

- Draw a floorplar of the classroom on the blackboard. Include furni- 
ture and other items in any arrangement you choose. Give students 
2 minutes to arrange the classroom according to that plan. Ask the 
students t3 explain what everything on the blackboard represents. 
(If students understand *he concept of a map, you may want to skip 
Activity 4.) 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Comparison . Students compare systems of giving and following directions. 

- Have the students imagine they are in (a city in the students' 
native country) and they must go to a oTaTce just outside the citv. 
How would they proceed? Ask the following questions: 

* What kind of transportation wciild be available? 

* What kind of transportction woul<< you use? 

* How would you find the place? 

- Ask questions about finding new Cf 'jnfamilirr places. For students 
from mountain and rural areas, ask how xMc^ found their way from one 
village to the next. How would a newcome.-^ in tUa village find some- 
one's house or village? How did they find their way to^their coun- 
try of asylum? For students from cities, ask how they located un- 
familiar places within a city. If any students mention maps, ask 
these questions: 

* What kinds of maps have you used? 

* What other kinds of maps are there? 

* Where can you find them in the U.S.? 
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3 Directions 



a Compass Directions , Students respond to verbal instructions by 
turning to face different compass directions, 

- Ask students to stand up and face in specific directions. Put 
words or pictures on the classroom walls to assist the students. 
Ask questions. For example, "Where does the sun rise?" In 
response to the question, the students face east. Continue 
asking other questions about the classroom environment (e.g. 
"Which direction is your house?", "Where is the post office?"). 
Students face in the appropriate direction and state the direc- 
tion aloud. 

- Have advanced students examine a map of their native country. 
Ask on3 student to point to the northern area of the count :*y, 
the southern, etc. Ask what countries lie to the east, west, 
etc. Have students locate their hometowns on the map and state 
the direction they would travel to each other's hometowns. 

b Oral Directions . Students w?ilk along a route marked on the class- 
room floor in response to oral directions. 

- Clear a space in the classroom. Using chalk, draw a map on the 
floor. Blindfold some students. Place them in a "road" on the 
map and ask them to follow oral directions (e.g. "Turn right. 
Walk three steps."). If they follow the directions correctly, 
they will stay within the lines on the floor. 




Classrom Map > Students draw a map of the classroom. 

. - Use the blackboard or place newsprint on the north'wall of the 
classroom and tell the students to sit facing north. - Have the 
students pretend the classroom is without a roof and they are 
looking down into it. What can they see? Explain that reading 
a map is like a bird looking down on an area (a bird's eye view). 
Have students draw a map of the classroom from this perspective. 

- Pick out a few of the completed maps. Show them to the class or 
place them on the floor for a "bird's eye view." Discuss what 
makes the maps good. 
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5 Reading a Map 



Local Area Map, Students work with a local area map (refugee camp, 
school grounds) , locating places and describing routes. 

- Put up the map in front of the class. Allow students to examine 
the map. Have students identify compass directions. Have them 
locate familiar places on the map. Ask some students to show 
the route from one place to another, in English, using a pointer. 

- Have the students form two teams. Each team sends a representa- 
tive to the blackboard, back turned to the map. Name a place 
on the map. The first student to turn and locate the place 
scores a point. 

Abbreviations . Students give full words for common map abbrevia- 
tions. 

- Show flashcards with printed abbreviations (e.g. NE, SW, Rd., 
St., Ave.). Elicit the full word for each abbreviation. 

Simple City Map . Students familiarize themselves with a simple 
city map, locating streets, places and landmarks and describing 
routes. 

- Put up a map of the United States. Ask questions of the students 
Where will they be resettling? What other states do they know? 
Ask students to locate several states and cities. Ask one stu- 
uent to locate a state and a city within that state. 



Prepare a large, sim- 
plified map of that 
city, showing 5^^B 
blocks in each direc- 
tion. Include infor- 
mation appropriate to 
the class lev->l (e.g. 
street names, block 
numbers, directional 
dividers, pictures of 
landmarks)- Explain 
the features of this 
map. Orient students 
to the map by asking 
questions ("What di- 
vides the city into I 





MAIN ST. 





east and west?". "In which direction does Street run?"). 

the students locate specific addresses. 

Have the students form three teams. Show a card with an address 
or lanctaark on it. Students from the teams take turns locating 
places of the map. Give oral directions (e.g. "Go two blocks. 
Turn left."). Check to see that each student follows directions 
correctly and can name his or her new location. Encourage help 
from teammates. 



Have 
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d The Real Thing . Students work with real city maps, street indices 
and directories of places. 

- Give real city maps to small groups. Ask students to locate a 
major street. Ask how they found it. Refer them to the street 
index. 

- Write the names of 4-5 intersections or streets on the blackboard. 
Have the groups compete to locate the streets first. Have the 
students develop directions for moving from one place to another. 

- Refer the students to the directory of places of interest to 
locate parks, the zoo or the airport. 

e State Road Map . Students work with a state road map, locating 
cities and computing distances. 

- Prepare a handout with the names of cities on it. Have students 
form groups of 4 or 5. Provide each groap with one handout and 
one state map. Ask the groups to locate each city and compute 
distances between cities. 

- Option: Present the activity as a competition between teams. 

f U.S. Road Map . Students work with a state road map, locating cities 
and computing distances. 

- Distribute one map to each group of 3 students. Point out major 
symbols on the road maps. 

- Ask students to locate the city where they will live, where they 
have relatives or where they would like to live. Each group con- 
nects all three cities following the highways and roads on the map. 

- Each group then reports to the whole class as the other students, 
follow the routes on their own maps. The class decides whether 
the groL:p chose the most direct or shortest possible route. 



6 Assessment 



Scavenger Hunt. Students make a tour of the local area, following 
oral directions and a map. 

- Plan a Scavenger Hunt (see Techniques) near the classroom (e.g. on 
the school grounds, in the neighborhood, around, the rafugee camp) 
Distribute partially-completed maps (have some streets and landmarks 
labeled with names or pictures). ■ . 

- I.ave students follow oral directions and proceed on foot to the 
places indicated. Ask them to fill in the names of streets or 
buildings as they find them. Vary this by having them answer 
questions about their discoveries. - 

- Set up stations ahead of time. Have each student (or team) collect 
a marker at each station before receiving directions to the next 
station. The first student or team to collect all the markers wins. 
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Directions and Maps 



Notes 

Preparation 

Design a classroom flcorplar oeforehand. Make it simple or compli- 
catedy as appropriate for your class level. 

Choose one real or fictitious city or small town in the U.S. for 

the "Simple City Map" activity. Prepare questions to orient students 

to the map, and cards with addresses and landmarks on them. 

For the "Scavenger Hunt," plan the route and set up stations in ad- 
vance. Be sure to explain the objectives and rules before sending 
the students on their way. 

Language 

It is important to thank someone after asking for and receiving 
directions. It is also customary to thank someone even when the 
person does not provide information (e.g. "OK, thanks anyway."). 

Literacy : If you give your students city maps with a street index, 
be sure they know how to read alpha-numeric codes. 

Advanced Vocabulary , northeast, northwest, southeast, southwest. 

Advanced Structures . Excuse me. How can I get to 1 Which 

direction should I go? 

Variations 

Prepare matching worksheets, each with the same simple city map. 
Show some different landmarks on each of the two maps. Students 
work in pairs giving directions and locating landmarks on their maps. 

Prepare a puzzle map of the U.S., color-coded to reflect the sec- 
tions of the country (e.g- the east, the northwest). 

Play Concentration with students matching words with their abbrevia- 
tions. 

Concerns 

Students who are at low levels of English proficiency may find great 
difficulty in sorting out numbers, letters and words on a map. 
Starting with very simple, clearly drawn maps and clear assignments 
can help them build confidence in their map-reading skills. 
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Bits and Pieces 




N 



Nw 


/ 


/ 

5W 





^ Maps can 
usually be 
found at gaa 
atationSj drug 
stores and 
tourist offices. 
Sometimes a fee is 




A map is a scaled representa 
tion of an area which offers 
a way to identify landmarks 
and help oneself when going 
from one place to another. 

Types of Maps: 

a) road maps (city^ 
state or country) 
h) subway or bus 

maps ^ 
e 'topographical maps (showing 

^ geographical features) 
d) 

political maps (showing 
country boundaries) 
e) navigational maps (shew- 
ing the course of ships 
or aircraft) 

Store or building 
directories or 
floor plans are 
other types of 
^hnaps. " 



<0 



charged. 

The three maoar types of highways 
are designated by these symbols in 
many states: \ 

(ai) 

* state highway 

* federal higJtway \^ 

* interstate highway 

Odd-numbered highways usually run north 
and south. Eoen-nxmbered highways run east 
and west. 

^ ^ ^ ^Road 

maps usually 
include 
distance 
charts. 
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Moat city mccpa include: 

2. atveeta labeled irlth a name 

and aometzmea a aompaaa direction. 

2. blocka nimibered to make it 
eaaiev to find an addreaa. 

3 m an index of a tree t namea 
and placea. 



Block nionbeTa usually become 
larger aa they move auay from 
a directional divider. 



V. 



Many large citiea are divided into 
different aectiona according to acm^ 
paea directions. Often the diviaion 
ia determined by a particular street 
or landmark (e.g. Portland^ Oregon is 
divided into east and west by the 
Willamette River ^ New York City is 
divided by Central Park). Addresses 
may include an indication of the sec^ 
tion of the city (e.g. 
119 Park Avenue West). 



"Alice Rd. 
Alice St. 
Amer Ave. 
Ipo Blvd. 
pple Rd. 
iaa Ln. 
rid Rd. 



ilO 



aty maps often 
have an alpha-- 
betical index 
of street names 
and a code for 
finding the 
streets on, a map. 



People 
)who ask for" 
divections don't ex^ 
pect to be guided to 
their destinations. In some 
societies it is considered im- 
polite not to 
offer to accom^ 
pony someone to 
a plac&\ nearby. 



(Not in 
the. U.S. 
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Lesson 38 

Gecgraphy and Weather 

"It's so cold out there. I'll never leave this house!" 

Weather varies greatly across the United States. In this lesson, students 
identify different weather patterns in the four seasons and specify ways 
to keep warm in the winter. 




Objectives The students wil 1 be able: 

- to identify the four seasons in pictures. 

- to locate familiar states and cities on a U.S. map. 

- to compare the size, geography and weather of their 

to that of the U.S. 

- to state measures for keeping warm in the winter. 
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Rationale 

Geography and weather can greatly influence a person s, lifestyle 
and environment. Extremely cold, or hot, weather may be a big 
shock to some newcomers. By formulating an idea of the variety 
of geographic and weather patterns in the U.S. and determining 
concrete and appropriate steps to make themselves comfortable, 
people help prepare themselves for necessary adjustments upon 
arrival . 



Skills 

observing literacy: reading 

numeracy: computing 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


balloons 
felt markers 
world globe 

map of students' native country 
U.S. map 

pictures: U.S. regions* 
handout: Michael's Trip 
pictures: state scenes* 
flashcards: names of seasons* 
pictures: different seasons* 
cold-weather clothing 
handout: temperature conversion* 
index cards: names of states* 
jeopardy game questions* 


1 per student 
1 per student 
1 per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 
7-10 per class 
1 per student 
5-6 per class 
1 set per class 
as available 
as available 
1 per student 
50 cards per class 
as needed 


1 
1 
1 
2 

3a 
3a 
3b 
3c 
4a 
4a 
4b 
4c 
5a 
5b 



* preparation needed before class 



Languaflc 



I *m going to 

(It's) next to 
(It's) near 



Cal ifornia is in the 

west, 



hot 
cold 
cool 
warm 

snow 
rain 



Vocabulary 

city (state names) 
state (city names) 



west 
east 
north 
sou th 



summer 

fall 

autumn 

winter 

spring 
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1 Pre-Test 



Balloons , Students show their concept of world geography by drawing 
li world map on a balloon, 

- Enter the class holding balloons on strings, or distribute a balloon 
to each student and have each blow up one balloon. Ask the students 
to draw a map of the world — using magic markers--on their balloons, 

- Ask students to describe their "globes'* by pointing out their native 
country, country of asylum and the U,S. 

- Show a real globe and have students locate the same countries on 
the globe. Ask students to compare the size of their native coun- 
try tc the size of the U,S. on the globe. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Native Country Map , Students identify the variety of geographical 
and weather patterns in their native country. 

- Present a map of the students' native country. Have some students 
point out areas of the country that have mountains, areas that have 
forests, areas that are dry, etc. Ask students to explain the va- 
riety of weather in relation to the geography of the area, 

* What is the weather like in the mountains? 

* Does the weather change in the mountains/lowlands? 

* What seasons are there? 

• Vary this by having students draw and then describe their geographi- 
cal surroundings and daily activities during different times of the 
year in their homeland. 
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* How does the geographical region affect people's 
jobs and activities? What kinds of things do 
people who live in the mountains do? In the 
cities? Near the sea? Etc. 

* How do the seasons affect people's clothing, 
the food they eat or their activities? 



3 U.S. Geography 



a U.S. Map . Students locate some states and cities on a map. 

- Ask the students how long it would take them to travel by bus 
from OhQ ena of their native country to the other (east to west 
or north to south). Ask for estimates of the time it would take 
to travel by bus from one coast of the U.S. to the other (about 
3i - 4 days non-stop on highways). 

- Showing the U.S. map, and pictures of different regions of the 
country^ describe various geographical patterns (e.g. mountain 
ranges, faming areas, major rivers and lakes). 

- Explain the organization of che U.S. into 50 states. Have indi- 
vidual students locate familiar states and cities on the map. 
Explain the terminology of the different regions (e.g. midwest, 
east coast. New England). 

- Distribute the pictures of different regions* each labeled with 
a state or city name. Instruct students to tape the picture to 
the corresponding location on the map. Encourage help from class- 
mates. 

b Michael ' s Trip . Students locate states and cities on a map and dis- 
cuss differences between the various places. 

- Post a U.S. map. Read the story about a journey around the U.S. 
to the class. (See Appendix: "Michael's Trip".) Ask clarifica- 
tion questions as you tell the story, and have some students go 
to the map and point to the places mentioned in the story. 

- Vary this by having advanced-level students read the story aloud 
or silently at their desks, and then answer the questions on paper 
before discussion in a large group. 

c Variety . Students identify differences among regions and states 
in the U.S. 

- Distribute one picture--a scene from one state — to each group of 
five or six students. (Choose states that are very different from 
each other in tems of geography, climate, population, etc.) On 
the back of each picture, list some of the above information about 
that state. 

- Post a U.S. map. Ask one student to show his or her picture to 
the class and answer the following questions about the scene: 
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* What state is i 11 

* In what part of the U.S. is it? 
(east coast, midwest, south, etc.) 

* What season is it in the picture? 

* Is it cold? 

* Is it hot? 

* Are there many people in this state? 

* Are there niany refugees in this state? 

* What kinds of jobs/industries are located here? 



- Ask some students to share what they have heard from friends or 
relatives about the weather in various parts of the U.S. 

- Using pictures of seasons in the U.S., explain the four seasons 
and the variety of weather patterns. 

- Post flashcards with the names of the seasons written on them 
around the room. Hand individual students pictures of scenes 
in the U.S. and instruct them to stand by the card naming the 
corresponding season. Have each explain his or her choice. 

b It*s So Cold: Role Play . Students state measures for keeping warm 
in the winter. 

• Present a Role Play (see Techniques) with the classroom aide, 
another teacher or a guest. 

Setting: Refugee's kitchen in the U.S. during a cold winter. 
Characters: Person at home and friend visiting from outside 



(teacher and aide). 
Person A at home, wearing lightweight clothing and 
no shoes, opens the door for a friend B Wio is dressed 
very warmly. A complains about the coir wondering 
how B can even go OLStside. B complains j^bout the 
heat inside the house, noting that the thermostat 
is turned very high, the oven is on and open, and 
there are cracks in the window. B then takes off 
(piece-by-piece) seven layers of clothing plus hat, 
scarf, gloves and closed shoes. 



Follow-up: Discuss measures for keeping warm inside and outside 
the home and ways to avoid wasting energy resources. 



4 



a Seasons. 



Students identify the four seasons 



.cures. 
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5 Assessment 



a Twenty Questions > Students identify specific characteristics of 
states and compare the size, geography and weather of their native 
country to that of the U.S. 

- Put the names of states on index cards. Ask a student to take 
a card and respond to yes-no questions from the others who 

try to find out his or her "destination." 

Ex: "Is it in the east?" 
"Is it near Oregon?" 
"Is it very cold in the winter?" 
"Are there big mountains in the state?" 

- Students may ask a total of twenty questions for each card. If, 
after twenty questions have been asked, nobody guesses the cor- 
rect state, the student holding the card is a "winner." 

- Ask the students to describe the differences between their native 
country and the U.S. in terms of size, geography and climate and 
how this will affect their daily lives (e.g. housing, clothing, 
food, transportation). 

b Jeopardy Game . Students answer questions and perform tasks to dem- 
onstrate their competence in meeting lesson objectives. 

- Play Jeopardy (see Techniques). Design questions and tasks that 
require students to identify different seasons in pictures, draw 
or pick out clothing items to wear in the wintertime, convert from 
centigrade to fahrenheit and locate states and cities on a map of 
the U.S. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Pictures of different regions of the U.S. can be found in picture 
calendars or magazines. 

Rehearse the 'It's So Cold" role play with your aide ahead of time. 
Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , degrees, windy, cloudy, foggy, wind-chill fac- 
tor, capital, region, area, midwest, northeast, southeast, northwest, 
southwest, coast. 

Advanced Structures . Does it snow a lot in ? 

Variations 

Show a slide show or videotape of different geographic regions in 
different seasons. 

Present Letters from refugees (see Techniques) about their experiences 
with U.S. geography and weather. 

For advanced students, show a videotape of a television weather re- 
port or have them read newspaper weather forecasts. 

Explain that in the U.S. people measure temperature using a Fahrenheit 
scale. If students are familiar with centigrade measurements, distri- 
bute conversion worksheets and have them correct the answers together. 

Present a Picture Story (see Techniques) showing methods of staying 
warm in the winter. 

Appendix 

handout: Michael's Trip, page 405 
Concerns 

Students should be able to read a map before beginning this lesson. 

Resettlement service providers have noted that many refugees expect 
all areas of the U.S. to provide the same opportunities and services 
as all others. These unrealistic expectations cau<^ ^^i^^tration for 
both the refugees and the service providers. It ib important to 
stress the great diversity of the U.S. from state- to-state and even 
town-to-town. 

Remember to include Alaska and Hawaii on your maps and in your dis- 
cussions. 
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Bits and Pieces ^ huge country 

Each state is different 
in terms of geography^ weather^ population^ 
industries^ etc. Andy each place can took 
different at different times of the year. 



2 



In most parts of the U.S. there are 
foux" seasons: 

Winter : cold weather; no leaves ^ 
on some trees; snow. 

Spring : warm weather; flowers blossom. 

Sumner : hot weather. 

Fall : cool weather; leaves change color on some 
begin to fall; also known as auturm. 




Temperature is usually measured in 
Fahrenheit degrees. 

Centigrade - 32^ Fahrenheit 



100"^ Centigrade - 
37^ Centigrade = 



222^ Fahrenheit 
98.6"° Fahrenheit 



The highest point in the country is 
Mt. McKinley in Alaska — 20^320 feet. 

The lowest point is Death Valley in 
California. 



The U.S. has mountains^ forests^ rivers y lakes j 
deserts^ faxmlandy small towns and large cities. 
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The U.S. is bordered on the north by Canada j on the south by 
Mexico^ on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and on the west by the 
the Pacific Ocean. 



The distance from New York to California is 
about SjOOO miles. 

The distance from the Canadian to the Mexican 
border is about 1^600 miles. 




There are SO states in the U.S. 
48 are on the mainlands Alaska 
is attached to the northwestern 
part of Canada J Hawaii is a group 
of islands in the Pacific Ocean. 



8 



Washington^ D. C. is the 
capital of the U.S. 

Each state has its own 
capital city. 

9 

The States are: Alabama j Alaska^ Arizona^ California^ Colorado ^ 
Connecticut^ Delaware^ Florida^ Georgia^ Hawaii^ IdahOj Illinois^ 
Indiana^ lowa^ Kansas^ Kentucky y Louisiana^ Maine ^ Maryland^ 
MassachtisettSy Michigan^ Minnesota^ Mississippi^ Missourij Montana^ 
Nnbraska^ Nevada j New Hampshire^ New Jersey j New Mexico ^ New Yorkj 
North Carolina^ North Dakota^ Ohio^ Oklahoma^ Oregon^ Pennsylvania^ 
Rhode Islandy South Carolina^ South Dakota^ Tennessee j TexaSy 
Utdhy Vermont^ Virginia^ Washington^^ West Virginia^ Wisconsin^ 
and Wyoming. 

^The regions: 
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Plannins 



COME ON 
OVER TO 
SHOOT THE* 
BREEZE (. 
AWHILE 
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Lesson 39 



Transportation 



"How can I get to the post office?" 

As soon as people arrive, they need to know how to get around their new 
community. In this lesson, students practice using bus schedules and 
taking a simulated bus ride following American-style procedures to get 
from one place to another. 




ZISC 



JCDC. 



jczDczzisoa' 



It — ir-i 




Objectives The students wi11 be able: 

- to describe common forms of transportation in terms of relative 

cost, convenience and regulations. 

- to use a bus schedule to determme the appropriate time and loca- 

tion to take a bus from one specified place to another. 

- to use a subway map to determine the route to take from one speci 

fied place to another. 

- to demonstrate appropriate behavior while using public transporta 

tion in a simulated setting. 
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Rationale 

The United States is a large country with many cities, towns 
and communities connected by a vast system of roadways, railways 
and air routes. VJithin specific areas, there are local systems 
of transportation. People travel by using either privately-owned 
or publicly-owned means of transportation. There are certain 
responsibilities, regulations and expenses associated with each 
form of transportation. 

Skills 

observing numeracy: computing 

literacy: reading 
Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


map: students' native country 


1 


per class 


1 




map: U.S. 


1 


per class 


1 




pictures : local transportation* 


7- 


•9 per ^lass 


2a 




bus signs, fare box* 


1 


set per class 


2b 




U.S. coins and bills 


as 


► needed 


2b 




bus transfers* 


5 


per class 


2b 




city street plan, bus schedule* 


1 


each per class 


3a 




Cui Sinai re rods 


4 


sets per class 


3a , 


5a 


handout: bus map and schedule* 


1 


per student 


3b 




handout: real bus schedule* 


1 


per student 


3c 




handout: subway map 


1 


per class 


3d 




pictures: long distance* 


3 


per class 


4a 




simulation materials* 


2 


sets per class 


4b, 


5b 


newsprint, marker 


4 


each per class 


5a 





* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabul ary 


Literacy 


Where are you going? 
To the 

Excuse me, where 's the ? 

Which bus goes to the ? 

subway 
How much is it? 

Transfer, please. 

Do I need a transfer? 

Where do I transfer? 

What time does the bus come? 
When 


one-way 
round-trip 
transfer 
adul t 
child 

ticket (time) 

bus train 
subway taxi 
car bicycle 
motorcycle 
boat 

airplane 


(numbers) 

(time) 

(traffic 
signs) 

WALK 

DON'T WALK 
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1 Pre-Test/Cul tural Exploration 



- Types of Transportation . Students compare local and long distance 
means of transportation in their native country with forms of trans- 
portation in the U.S. to determine differences in relative cost and 
availability. 

- Post a map of the students' native country. Ask two students to 
point to their hometowns. Ask how they travelled around their towns 
to the market, school or the doctor. (Were there any special rules 
for riding a bus or bicycle, or for driving a car? Did they need 
licenses? Etc.) 

- Ask how the students would travel from one town to another. (VJhich 
way is the fastest? The cheapest?) 

- Post a map of the U.S. Have two other students point to cities 
where they will resettle or friends and family already live. Ask 
specific questions: 

* How do you think you will get around in that city? 

* How do you think you could travel from one city or 

state to another? 

* Which ways might be cheapest? Fastest? 

List responses on the blackboard and encourage other students to 
add ideas. Add or correct information as needed. 



2 Local Transportation 



a Vi suals . Students describe forms of local transportation. 

- Distribute visuals of different means of local transportation in 
the U.S. to small groups. Ask each group to explain as much as 
possible about the type of transportation illustrated (e.g. con- 
venience, availability, rGlative cost, regulations). Add or 
correct information as needed. 
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bicyc 




motorcycle 



wal ki ng 



comnuter 
train 




b Public Bus, 



Students demonstrate customary American etiquette while 
using public transportation in a simulated situation. 

- Present general information about riding a city bus in the U.S. 
Include information about transfers, exact change, monthly 
passes, student discounts, etc. 

- Arrange the classroom for a simulation of a city bus, (Put chairs 
or benches in rows. Post NO SMOKING, NO SPITTING and other signs. 
Place a fare box next to the driver's seat, etc.) Assign roles 

to different students (e.g. One lights a cigarette while on the 
bus. One spits. One is elderly. One uses a $5.00 bill). Play 
the role of the bus driver who insists on exact change, gives 
out and collects transfers and stops the bus for passengers. 

- Review each step with the students. Ask students how they knew 
what to do on the bus in the simulation. Remind the students 
that these are general guidelines for riding a city bus. Every 
city bus company has its own set of procedures. Ask students 
how they will find out what the proper procedure is for riding 
a bus in their new homes. 



3 Using a Schedule 



a Bus Maj3 and Schedule I 

and 



Students use a simple bus schedule to 
location to take a bus from one specified 



determine the time 
place to another. 

- Put a street plan of a city on poster board. Include pictures 
of a hospital, school, supermarket, post office, etc. Use Cui- 
sinaire rods to represent city buses. Give students destinations 
and have them move the "buses" needed to reach there. Vary this 
by having students give each other destinations and describe 

routes to take (e.g. "Go west on Street two blocks. Turn 

right."). 

- Point out the bus stop locations and arrival times on the same 
street plan. Use this as a basis for a question-answer exercise, 

* What time does the bus going from west to 

east on Main Street leave? 

* What is the first stop after the Police 

Station on route #2? 
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1?^ 



10; as An. 



1 LEAVE r 
10:15 I 




b Bus Map and Schedule II . Students use a bus schedule to determine 
the time and location to take a bus from one specified place to 
another. 

- Distribute handouts of a bus map and schedule and related ques- 
tions (see Appendix). Have students answer the questions orally 
or in writing — individually or in small groups. 

- Vary this by having groups design situations (including suggested 
arrival time) using the bus schedule. One group gives a situation 
to another group which must decide the appropriate time and place 
to catch a bus. 

c Real Bus Schedule . Students use a real bus schedule to determine 
the time and location to take a bus from one specified place to 
another. 

- Distribute real bus schedules. (See Appendix for a sample.) 

- Orient the class to the bus schedule by asking specific questions. 

* What time does the first bus leave (from ) 

on weekdays? 

* What time does the first bus leave (from ) 

on Sundays? 

- Have groups make up situations using the bus schedule. One group 
gives a situation to another group which must decide what time 
and where to catch the bus in order to be on time. 

d Subway Map . Students use a subway map to determine the routes to 
take in given situations. 

- Post or distribute a subway route map (see Appendix). 

- Orient the class to the map by asking specific questions. 

* How much is the fare? 

* How long does the subway operate? 

* What is the second stop on the Green Line eastbound: 
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Pose problem situations (as in the Bus Schedule activities). 
Have pairs of students determine which route they aeed to take 
to get from one specified place to another, (Be sure to include 
situations that require transferring from one route to another,) 



4 Long Distance Transportation 



a Visuals . Students describe forms of long distance transportation, 

- Distribute visuals of different means of long distance transpor- 
tation in the U,S, Ask small groups to tell the class all they 
know about the types of transportation in the visual regarding 
convenience, availability, relative cost, regulations, etc. Add 
or correct information as needed, 

b Long Distance Bus , Students practice purchasing bus tickets, 

- Divide students into two groups. Send each group to a corner of 
the room (labeled Los Angeles and New York), Simulate a ticket 
counter at each location where students have to purchase either 
one-way or round-trip tickets to anotner city. With their tick- 
ets, they can then "travel" from one corner to another, 

- Vary this by working with several classes and teachers and setting 
up different "city bus terminals" in each classroom. 



5 Assessment 



a How Will I Get There? Students describe considerations that influ- 
ence their decision regarding what jneans of transportation to take, 

- Have the class form groups, each with marker, newsprint and a set 
of rods. Ask each group to design a town — marking places for a 
market, job site, home, hospital, etc. 

- Assign a different situation to each group, a situation requiring 
travel from one place to another (e.g. a health emergency at home, 
an appointment for a job interview right after school). Ask each 
group to choose and defend a means of transportation by answering 
some specific questions: 

* Where do you need to go? 

* How would you get from to 1 

* What choice involves more time? Less time? 

* Which way costs more? Costs less? 

* What other considerations influenced your decision? 

b Simulation . Studants use a bus schedule correctly and demonstrate 
appropriate behavior while riding a simulated public bus, 

- If you have access to a real bus, design a simulation (see Tech- 
niques) in which students read a bus schedule, stand at bus stops, 
board, ride and exit the bus and process the experience afterwards. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

For the "Bus Map and Schedule" and "Subway Map" activities, design 
questions ahead of time. Make them simple or complex according to 
your cl ass level . 

Language 

It is polite to thank the bus or taxi driver as you get out of the 
vehicle* Many people also use appropriate greetings or leavetakings 
(e.j. Good afternoon. Take care.) as they enter or leave a bus. 

Advanced Vocabulary , library, park, university, downtown, parking 
lot, parking garage, car pool. 

Advanced Structures . Where is the bus stop for ? Does this 

bus go to the 1 What subway stop is nearby? 

Variations 

Show a videotape or slide show about different means of transporta- 
tion in the U.S. 

Airplane travel is covered in Lesson 58, "The Transit Process. " Also 
see Optional Lesson 1, "Driving a Car," for related information and 
activities. 

Include traffic signs in the visuals showing means of transportation. 
Ask students to explain their meaning (traffic lights, pedestrian 
Xing, one way, etc.). 

Appendix 

handout: bus map and schedule, page 406 

handout: real bus schedule, page 407 

handout: subway map, page 408 

Concerns 

Transportation has been noted by U.S. resettlement agencies as an 
area which gives many refugees difficulty. Whether from fear or 
confusion or lack of familiarity with the system, newcomers tend 
not to take advantage of the available services. Others get cars 
and start driving before they are familiar with the roads and/or 
driving laws and still others live in areas where public transpor- 
tation is unavailable or inadequate. It is important that refugees 
be aware of all the options in their neighborhoods. Encourage the 
students to ask friends, neighbors or resettlement workers about 
local transportation in their area. 
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Bits and Pieces 



Types of Transportation 



2. 

Z. 
4. 

5. 



9. 



10. 



11, 



^ m m 



Walking: Pedestrians should cross streets onl } at cokirs or a t 

7t,\ L^^^^ s^^a^s next to traffio lights. It's against the 

law to cross the street when the DON'T WALK sign is lit. ^ ^ 

^Si^^AJ'^fJlJf "^r? to avoid theft. Some t-ms haoe 

ve^lati^:. ^^r-eets. Bicycle riders must obey traffic 

^vate car : Maintenance, insurance, gas and parking fees make ownina 
and driving a car very expensive. uuming 

Motocycle : Motocycles ave usually less expensive than cars. Manv 
states require riders to wear safety helmets. ^ 

Si^^an: Subways are local, underground railwav systems. People 
often pay for subways with special tokens or tickets. Passengers 
can transfer to another subway route in the same station without 
paying again. Multiple-entry fare cards are sometimes available. 
^^^_Bus: The bus is the most common form of transportation in 

"^-^"^ ^ different set of procedures for 

using Its service. Many bus companies require riders to pay with 



7. Taxi: 



8. 



exact changes the drivers carry no change on the buses 

7^^J'T'^J^% r^ZativeZi/ expensive. People often call the taxi 
lompany ahead of time to reserve a taxi. Taxis can also be siqnaled 
by hand on the street. Riders usually pay a tip to the ^ver 

^^^^^Trai^: This is a local train. Tickets are purchased at 
Tocal^lsZ°'' ^"''"'^"^ expensive than 

L^'J^h /"^^^ ^^^^ expensive than trains and 

rmch cheaper than planes. They usually operate at all hours of the 
day every day of the year. Tickets can be purchased at the hus 
fr'^lV^l S«ses are boarded at the bus station (or terminal), not 
aiong the street. ^ 

i'^.^^e'^^ ^ra^n.• Trains are similar in cost to long distance 
buses. Service is often less frequent than bus service. Tickets can 

i HfT"^^-, '^'^l^ agencies or railway stations. Trains can be 

boarded only at stations. 

Airplane : Airplane service is fast and convenient (if you live 
close to an airport). Airplanes operate at all times of the day and 
night,^ every day of the year. Tickets can be purchased at trJel 
f^riaies or at the airport. Usually, reservations need to be made 
in advance. Airplane travel is often very expensive, though there 
may be "special fares" available at certain times. 




nP gft Baa .^B- QH Q 
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Bus Etiquette 

- People must follow rules stated on signs 
in the bus (e.g. NO SMOKING or NO FOOD 
OR DRINK). 

- In general^ one person sits in each seat 
on a bus. People start sitting next to 
each other only when there are no empty 
seats left. 

- vrhen signaling to get off the bus^ it 
is only necessary to pull the cord or 
push the strip or button once. If 
someone else has already signaled the 
driver to stop at the place you want 
to gOj there is no need to signal again 

- There may be special sections for the 
handicapped and the elderly (seats 
near the front of the bus). It's 
important to pay attention to the signs. 

^Monthly Passes 

Some bus^ subway and commuter train com- 
panies offer monthly passes. Monthly 
passes are cards^ paid for in advance^ 
that allow the holder to travel on any 
bus or train within the system anytime 
during the months without paying at 
the time of the ride. The pass must 
be shown to the driver each time the 
card holder rides the bus or train. 
Monthly passes help frequent riders 
save money. 




Transfers 

A transfer is a ticket allowing 
a passenger to change from one 
bus to another <, If a person 
needs to take another bus that 
connects with the one he/she is 
on, the person asks the driver 
for a transfer. 

Transfers cannot be used to make 
a round trip and there is 
usually a time limit for when 
they can be used. (The time 
limit will be written on the 
transfer. ) 

S Bus Schedules telt what time and where to catch a bus to get from one 
specific location to another. They usually include a small route map^ a 
listing of fares for children^ adults and the elderly and schedules for 
weekdays J Saturdays and Sundays and holidays. Bus schedules have the 
bus company telephone number and may be available at supermarkets^ 
public libraries, the bus company office, etc. 

^ Subway Maps show the routes that the suJjway trains follow. The routes are 
often coded by letter or color. 
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Plannins 



I THINK 
WE'RE ALL, 

IN THE 
SAME BOAT 
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Lesson 40 
Length and Height 

"Make all the boards three and a half feet long." 

Accurate and consistent measurement is essential in order to get a desired 
result. In this lesson, students practice measuring length and height 
using the U.S. standard system. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to estimate height and length. 

- to measure using a standard unit. 

- to make linear measurements to the nearest eighth of an inch. 

- to order objects or people according to height. 

- to read abbreviations of standard measurements. 

- to calculate approximate conversions from the metric system to the 

U.S. standard system. 
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Rationale 

Americans measure things on the job and at home in order to build 
or produce something and to use products or equipment correctly. 
Being able to measure accurately using standard systems helps a 
person function more easily in situations requiring specific and 
exact measurements. 



Skills 

estimating numeracy: computing 

literacy: reading numeracy: reading and writing 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


cardboard: 1 inch square* 


1 


per student 


2a, 


2b 


cardboard strip: 16-20 inches* 


1 


per student 


2b 




scissors 


3- 


•5 per class 


2b 




ruler (standard) 
poster: rul er* 


1 


per student 


2c, 


4b, 5 




per class 


2c 




blank paper 


3 


per student 


2c, 


2d 


cardboard strips: varying lengths* 


10 per class 


2c 




tape measure 


5 


per class 


2d, 


3, 5 


flashcards : abbreviations* 


1 


set per class 


4a 




flashcards: measurement words* 


1 


set per class 


4a 




worksheet: abbreviations* 


1 


per student 


4a 




ruler (metric) 


1 


per class 


4b 




worksheet: conversion* 


1 


per student 


4b 




blank card 


1 


per student 


5 





* preparation needed before class 



Languasc 



Vocabulary 


Literacy 


How tall are you? 

I'm feet, inches tall. 

How long is it? 
It's inches long, 
feet 


inch(es) short(er) 
foot tall(er) 
feet long(er) 

ruler (numbers) 
tape measure 


INCHES 
(abbrevia- 
tions) 
IN. 
FT. 

(numbers) 
(letters) 
A-J 
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1 Pre-Test/Cultural Exploration 



Further and Longer , Students demonstrate and explain systems of 
measurement. 

- Bring one student to the front of the class. Place two chairs in 
different parts of the room. Ask the class which chair is further 
from that student. How do they know? Have a student demonstrate 
his or her system of determining distance. 

- Encourage other students to demonstrate and explain alternative 
systems of measurement (e.g. counting steps, timing, visual appear- 
ance, using a ruler). 

- Repeat the above using two tables or other objects for comparison. 



2 Length 



a Estimating and Measuring Length . Students estimate and measure the 
length of objects using a piece of cardboard as the unit of measure- 
ment. 

- Give each student a 1 inch square piece of cardboard. Distribute 
an object (piece of wood, poster board, chalk, etc.) to groups of 
3 students. Let students guess the length of their objects (in 
terms of cardboard squares) and write down that guess. Have stu- 
dents measure the object using the cardboard squares, and compare 
this with their original estimate. 

b A Ruler . Students make a ruler and use it to measure in standard 
units. 

- Distribute one cardboard strip to each student. Ask the students 
to cut the strip so it is 12 cardboard squares long, and number 
each mark. Have students measure objects and report the length 
of each. 
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in 










UJ 
X 

o 
z 











- Have students: write INCHES at the end of the ruler they have just 
made and measure their own feet with it. They then write down 
the number and the word "inches'^ on a piece of paper, 

- Draw a bar graph on the blackboard. Write the numbers 0-12 in a 
column along one side. Write students' names in a row across 
the bottom and record the length of each students' foot on the 
bar graph. Compare lengths. 
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HerH 



































c standard Ruler , Students measure length accurately to the nearest 
eighth of an inch, 

- Have students take a standard ruler, place it next to their own 
ruler (from Activity 2b above) and compare the two. Show a large 
poster ruler. Name the parts from one-eighth of an inch to one 
inch and the lengths from one inch to two inches. Be sure to ex- 
plain that 12 inches equals 1 foot (not the same as the feet 
they measured in the previous activity!) 

- Distribute blank paper. Instruct students to write the letters 
A through J in a column on the paper. Have pairs of students 
take a strip of cardboard (each strip should have a letter and 
be a different length), measure it and write the length next to 
the appropriate letter on the paper. Students exchange strips 
and repeat the procedure until each one has measured all 10 ^ 
strips (A-J), /^/ 



C 
b 
E 
F 
G 

H 
I 

ll 

- Check the answers by having students read and write the correct 
lengths on the blackboard. 
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d A Tape Measure 
measure » and d 

- Distribute 2 
measure the 
meazure, mak 

- Ask students 
or rectangul 
the dimensio 
correct plac 



, Students measure classroom objects, using a tape 
raw a simple picture in two dimensions, 

pieces of paper to each student. Have students 
length and width of the top of a table using a tape 
e a drawing and write the measurements on the drawing, 

to choose one object in the classroom tiiat is square 
ar and draw a simple picture of it. They then measure 
ns of the object they chose and write them in the 
e on the pix:ture. 



3 Height 



Estimating and Measuring Height. Students estimate and measure 
people's heignt, and place them in order from shortest to tallest, 



- Ask half 
tallest, 
order. 



the students to stand in order of height from shortest to 
The other students correct any mistakes they see in the 



- Have some students guess the height of each standing student. After 
recording the guesses on the blackboard, ask each standing student 
to stand by a tape measure on the wall. Ask other students to 
measure the height of each. 

- Write the heights on the blackboard and compare with the original 
guesses. Have the students in front rearrange themselves in the 
correct order of height. 



4 Abbreviations and Conversion 



Reading and Writing Abbreviations . Students match abbreviations to 
the corresponding words, and write them correctly, 

- Show flashcards with abbreviations. (This can be a review if you 
have previously presented the abbreviations with each corre- 
sponding activity.) Repeat the complete word after you show its 
abbreviation. 

- Prepare one set of cards with abbreviations and another with words 
Distribute the cards. Ask students to find their "match" and 
stand together. Each pair then reports its matching word and 
abbreviation to the class. 

- Have students complete worksheet-, on which they match abbrevia- 
tions to words, circle abbreviations given orally or write 
abbreviations next to words. 
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b Con version . Students convert standard measurement to metric, and 
me ic to standard. 

- Place two rulers on the table, one in standard and one in metric 
units of measurement. 

- Ask some students to measure objects using one system of measure- 
ment. Students guess what the height and length would be in the 
other system. Have i^tudents measure the same object using the 
other system and compare the results and guesses. 

- Have students complete a conversion worksheet with conversion 
tables attached (see Bits and Pieces). 




How many inches in 1/3 foot? 

How many inches in 1/4 foot? 

How many feet equal one yard? 

How many feet equal 2/3 yard? 



1 foot = 
1 yard » 
1 -mil e = 



centimeters 

meters 

kilometers 



1, Which is longer? | ! 2 feet 

2. Which is longer? | | 10 inches 



□ 
□ 



1 meter 

20 centimeters 



D. 1. Whidi person is taller? I i 60 inches 
2. Which person is taller? I I 67 inches 



□ 
□ 



120 cm. 
170.18 cm. 



In This Corner . Students measure people and objects to specific units 
and record the measurements using abbreviations. 

- In one corner of the room put a ruler and some classroom objects. 
In the other corner, put a tape measure. 

- Distribute a blank card to each student. Ask students to choose a 
partner, go to both stations and complete the tasks. (You may want 
to stay at one station and have the aide stay at the other.) Tasks: 



Station A 

measure object's length 
(to nearest eighth inch) 



Station B 

measure partner's height 
(to nearest half inch) 



- Have students record the results on the cards using abbreviations. 
They can read them to the class at the end of the lesson. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Many materials are required for this lesson. Be sure to order, make 
or organize the materials ahead of time. 

Language 

It is considered impolite to make coinments about a person* s height 
(e.g. "You're so short!"). 

Advanced Vocabulary , tallest, shortest, longest, yard, mile, length, 
width, height, tape measure. 

Advanced Structures . Who is the tallest? 
Variations 

Play Concentration (see Techniques), matching approximate metric 
and standard equivalents or the terminology used to measure specific 
things (e.g. kilometer/mile or 1 meter/3 feet). 

See Lesson 43, "Shopping for Clothing," for ihformation and activities 
about clothing size. 

Concern s 

This lesson builds upon many skills. It may take a long time for 
some students to master these skills. 

Students should be ablo to count and use fractions before working 
with measurements. 
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Bits and PieCCl ' AcQi4racy and aonsystenay are important aspects 

of proper measurement. Whether at home or on- 
the-'Job or elsewhere^ correct measurement is important in attaini :g 
a desired result. Particularly at work^ accurate and consistent 
measurement is required in order to make products that are all of the 
same quality and size. If some of the products (made in a factory^ 
for example) are different from others (e.g. a different size or 
color,; of lower quality) they may not be sold. The company will lose 
money. And the employee responsible for the ^^inefficient work'' may 
lose his or her Job. 

^ Some Measurement Tools : 

ruler tape measure 

1 \ J 1 1 1 r— I ; 1 I 



Results : 

One piece of wood that is cut too short can ruin book shelves. 





If an office orders a cabinet that is too big^ it will not fit through 
the doorway. 




^ In the U.S., people use a standard system of measurement that is 
different from the metric system. 
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GIVE HIM 
AN INCH 
AND HE 'Li 

TAKE A 
' MILE 
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Lesson 41 
Volume and Weight 

"Put one and a half cups of laundry drtergent in the washer." 

A bit too much or a bit too little of something can change a result, 

cause a machine to work inefficiently, or ruin a recipe. In this lesson, 

students practice measuring weight and volume using the U^S, standard 
system. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to estimate weight. 

- to measure and weigh using a standard unit. 

- to make weight measurements to the nearest half ounce. 

- to order objects or people according to weight. 

- to read abbreviations of standard measurements. 

- to calculate approximate conversions from the metric system of 

measurement to the U.S. "standard" system. 
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Rationale 

In the U.S., people must weigh and measure things on the job, at 
home, at the market and elsewhere. They may need to determine value, 
build or produce something or use products and equipment correctly. 
Knowing measurement systems and being able to use them accurately 
helps a person function more easily in everyday situations. 

Skills 

estimati ng numeracy : computing 

1 i te racy : read i ng so rt i ng 

numeracy: reading and writing 
Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


blank paper 


2 per student 


1, 2c 


f el t marker 


1 per student 


1 


produce scale: color-coded* 


1 per class 


2a 


produce scale: standard 


1 per class 


2b, 4b, 5 


8, 16 and 24-oz. bags of beans* 


1 each per class 


2c 


plastic bags 


11 per class 


2c 


bathroom scale 


2-3 per class 


2d, 5 


2-3 gallon bucket 


1 per class 


3 


gallon container 


2 per class 


3 


quart container 


2 per class 


3 


pint container 


2 per class 


3 


measuring cup 


4 per class 


3, 5 


water 


2-2i gallons 


3, 5 


f 1 ashcards : abbrevi ati ons* 


1 set per class 


4a 


flashcards: measurement words* 


1 set per class 


4a 


worksheet: abbreviations* 


1 set per class 


4a 


scale: metric 


1 per class 


4b 


bowl of water 


2 per class 


5 


empty bowl 


1 per class 


5 


blank card 


1 per student 


5 



preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabulary 


Literacy 


How much does it weigh? 
It weighs pounds. 
I weigh pounds. 
How much is there? 
There's one gallon. 


ounce(s) cup 
pound(s) pint 

light(er) S^flf* 
heavy(ier) 9^1^°" 

(numbers) 1*^^ 


(abbrevia- 
tions) 

OZ. 

LB. 

(numbers) 
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Activities 






Estimated Time 



all levels: i to 1 
day 



1 Pre-Test/Cul tural Exploration 



Detennining Value , Students identify their traditional system of 
determining an object's value in order to demonstrate their under- 
standing of a standard unit of measurement. 

- Ask the students to imagine they are at a market in their native 
country. Have them draw items they might buy at the market. As 
students show their drawings, have them explain how they determined 
the value of each item. Be sure to discuss food as well as other 
items (e.g. cloth, silver). 

- If some students were fanners, ask them how they measured the amount 
of rice or other crops they planted or harvested. 



- For students used to a barter-system economy, explain that bartering 
is rare in the U.S. Most items are weighed and measured according 
to a standard system. 



a Estimating Weight and Weighing Objects . Students estimate weight 
and weigh objects using a color-coded seal e . 

- Put a produce scale (one with areas of color instead of numbers) 
on the table. 

- Explain the purpose of a scale and the way it is used. 

- Hold up an object (e.g. fruiti book, a bunch of pens) and allow 
students to guess what color the arrow will point to when that 
object is placed on the scale. Continue with other objects. 



* How did you determine the size of the land belonging 

to your family? 

* If you had to buy or rent land, how did you determine 

the price or value? 



2 Weight 
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- Discuss how to estimate an object's weight, 

- If possible, use some objects that are big, but light (e.g. an 
empty box) and some that are small but heavy (e.g. a hammer). 

b A Real Scale . Students weigh objects using a scale. 

- Explain that in the U.S., almost everything is weighed according 
to a standard measurement. That makes it easy to compare amounts 
and values. 

- Show a produce scale to the class. Have students read the numbers 
on the scale. Along with the class, count through the weight 
amounts from 0 to 1 lb., and 1 lb. to 2 lbs. Count by half Ids., 
then quarter lbs. Count by ounces. Ask students to demonstrate 
how to weigh things (e.g. fruit, books, bottles). 

c Sorting by Weight . Students sort items by weight. 

- Have students weigh and sort one 8-oz. bag of beans into four 
2-02. bags of beans, sort one I6-02. bag of beans into four 4- 
oz. bags and sort one 24-oz. bag of beans into three 8-oz. bags. 
(You may want to do this in three groups, each with a different 
amount of beans.) Ask them to label each bag according to its 
weight. 

- Next, have each student record and classify the bags on paper: 



weight 


# of bags 


total 






weight 








2 ounces 


4 


8 ounces 


4 ounces 


4 


16 ounces 


8 ounces 


3 


24 ounces 


total 


11 


48 ounces 



d Weighing People . Students estimate people's weight and place them 
in order from lightest to heaviest. 

- Ask half the students to stand in order of weight from lightest 
to heaviest. Instruct the other students to correct any mistakes 
in the order. 

- Have some students guess the weight of each standing student. 
After recording the guesses on the blackboard, ask each standing 
student to stand on the scale. Ask other students to determine 
the weight of each. 

- Write the weights on the blackboard and compare with the original 
guesses. Have the students rearrange themselves in the correct 
order of weight. 
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3 Volume 



Liquid Measurement , 
standard system. 



Students measure liquid amounts using the U.S, 



Place a 2-3 gallon bucket on 
water. Set two gallon-size, 
and four measuring cups on a 
how many cups of water equal 



the floor, containing 2-2i gallons of 
two quart-size, two pint-size containers 
table. Show one measuring cup and ask 
one pint. Allow some students to 
measure the amount by taking cups of water from the bucket and 
putting them into the pint containers. Continue with quart and 
gall on containers. 

Vary this by presenting the words and abbreviations for liquid 
measurement. Have two groups figure out the correct equations. 
The groups then write the equations on the blackboard, (e.g. 
1 pint = 2 cups, 4 quarts = 1 gallon). 



4 Abbreviations and Conversion 



Reading and Writing Abbreviations. Students match abbreviations to 
the corresponding words, and write them correctly. 

- Show flashcards with abbreviations. (This can be a review if you 
presented the abbreviations previously with each corresponding 
activity.) Repeat the complete word after showing the abbreviation. 

- Prepare one set of cards with abbreviations and another with words. 
Distribute the cards. Ask students to find their "match" and stand 
together. Each pair then reports its matching word and abbreviation 
to the class. 

- Have students complete worksheets on which they match abbreviations 
to words, circle abbreviations given orally or write abbreviations 
next to words. 





GAL. 








QT. 




CP. 




OZ. 



OZ. 



CP 




Conversion . Students convert standard measurement to metric, and 
metric to standard. 

- Place two scales on a table, one in standard and one in metric 
units of measurement. 

- Ask some students to weigh objects using one system of measurement. 
Students guess what the weight would be in the other system. Have 
students measure the same object using the other system and com- 
pare the results and guesses. 
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Have students complete a conversion worksheet with conversion tables 
attached (see Bits and Pieces). 





1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

1. 
2. 



How many ounces in 1 cup? 
How many cups in 1 pint? 
How many pints in 1 quart? 
How many cups in i gallon? 



I ounce » 
1 quart » 



grams 

1 iters 



C. 1. Which jar has more water? 



Blue jar 
3 cups 



Red Jar 
1 liter 



Which bottle has more cola? 



Yellow Bottle 
40 ounces 



Green Bottle 
U liters 



0. 1. How many ounces in 1 pound? ^ 

2. How many ounces in 3i pounds? 

E. 1. 1 pojnJ « ^kilograms 

F. I- Which is heavier? □ 160 pounds 
2, Which is heavier? □ 6i pounds 



I i 77 kilograms 
1 I 2.9 kilograms 



Station-to-Station . Students weigh and measure people and objects to 
specific units and record the measurements using abbreviations. 

- Condi! :^t a Station-to-Station activity (see Techniques). 

- In one corner of the room put measuring cups, two big bowls of water 
and an empty bowl. In the other corners, put a produce scale and 
some fruit or vegetables and a bathroom scale. 

- Distribute a blank card to each student. Ask students to choose a 
partner, go to each station and complete the tasks. (You and the 
classroom aide can monitor the stations.) 



- Tasks : 
Station A 

measure liquid amounts 



Station B 

measure object's 
weight (to nearest 
i oz.) 



Station C 

measure partner's 
weight 



Have students record the results on the cards using abbreviations. 
They read them to the class at the end of the lesson. 

Vary this by involving several classes and teachers, and setting up 
different stations in the different classrooms. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Many materials are required for this lesson. Be sure to order, make 
or organize them in advance. 

Language 

It is considered impolite to ask people how much they weigh. 

Advanced Vocabulary , lightest, heaviest, weight, teaspoon, table- 
spoon, measuring cup. 

Advanced Structure. Which is the heaviest? 
Variations 

Play Concentration (see Techniques) ma^tching approximate metric and 
standard equivalents or the terminology used to measure specific 
things (e.g. 2.2 kilograms/1 pound or liter/gallon). 

Include t jc'-s and tablespoons in the "Liquiu Measurement" activity, 

As an asse nt, have students read and follow a recipe to make a 
drink. (Powdered drink mixes are available at supermarkets.) 

See Lesson 38, "Geography and Weather," for activities and information 
about temperature. 

Concerns 



EKLC 



This lesson builds upon many skills. It may take a long time for 
some students to master them. 

Students should be able to count and use fractions before working 
with weights and measures. 
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Bits and Pieces r„ the U.S.j, people use a standard system of 

measurement that is different from the metric 
system. 



Aoouraoy and consistency are important aspects of proper measurement* 



Same Measurement Tools: 



scales 



Results. 



measuring cups 





Too little baking powder can ruin a cake* 




Too much laundry detergent can cause a flood of suds. 



Too much weight can break a machine 
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U.S. standard System 



Volume 



1 ounoe (oz. ) 

8 oz* = 1 oup (op.) 

2 ops. = 2 pint (pt.) 

2 pts, = 1 quart (qt^) 

4 qts. = 1 gallon (gal.) 

1 teaspoon (tsp.) 

3 tsps. = 1 tablespoon (tbsp 



Weight 

2 ounoe (oz.) 

26 oz. = 2 poxmd (lb.) 

2jOGO lbs. = 2 ton 




Volume 

METRIC - U.S. 

2 gvam = .035 oz. 

1 mv lliliter = .203 tsp. 

2 milliliter = .067 tbsp. 
2 liter = 4.23 cps. 

2 liter =2.2 pts. 



Weight 

METRIC ^'U.S. - ' - • 

2 gram = .035 oz. 
2 kilogram =2.2 lbs 



Conversion 



U.S. - METRIC 

2 tsp. = 5 milliliters 

2 tbsp. =25 milliZiters 

2 op. = about ( . 24) i liter 

2 oz. = 30 grams (28.57) 

2 pt. = .4732 liters 

2 qt. = .9463 liters 

2 gallon = 3.785 liters 



d 




- METRIC 

= 454 grams 

= .45 kilograms 
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Planning 




Lesson 42 
Shopping Overview 

^'Please don't taste the fruit before you buy it!" 

Being familiar with customary shopping etiquette can help a person feel 
more confident and comfortable when going out to buy something. In this 
lesson, students recognize differences between their traditional system 
of buying and selling and the U,S. system, and learn where to buy what 
they need in their new land. 




Objectives 



The students will be able: 



- to identify differences between buying and sel'^ing attitudes and 

behavior in their native country and in the U.S. 

- to demonstrate how to buy items using cash. 

- to use a receipt correctly to return or exchange items. 

- to identify different kinds of stores in the U.S. and what one 

might buy in each. 
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Rationale 

Immediately or soon after arrival, refugees need to be able to 
buy food, clothing and various household furnishings and sup- 
plies on their own. Buying and selling attitudes and behavior 
may differ greatly between those in their traditional system 
and those in the U.S. By being able to take care of their own 
basic shopping needs, refugees can begin to help themselves be- 
come independent as soon as possible. 



Skills 

observing numeracy: computing 

numeracy: reading literacy: ree Ing 



Materials 



Iterr 


Quantity 


Act;i vity 


fruit, vegetables 
clothing 
U.S. bills 
U.S. coins 
receipt* 

poster: inside a store* 
chart: places to shop* 
worksheet: where to buy what* 
cal culator 


as available 
as available 
$20 per student 
$5 per class 
10 per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 

1 per student 

2 per class 


2, 3a, 4a ,4b 

2, 3b, 4a, 4b 

3a, 3b, 4a, 4b 

3a ,3b, 4a, 4b 

3a ,3b, 4a, 4b 

3c 

3d 

4a 

4b 



preparation needed before class 



Lan9uc9c 



Vocabul ary 


Literacy 


Do you have ? 

I want some 
a 

How much is it? 
How much are they? 

The isn't good. 
The doesn't fit. 


shirt 
skirt 
dress 
pants 

receipt 
tax 

fruit 


(numbers) 

PUSH 
PULL 
OPEN 
CLOSED 

(time) 
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Activities 




and describe their experiences 



Questions . Students answer questions 
with buying and selling. 

- Ask a series of questions about the students* homeland: 

* What did you do to obtain goods and services that 

you needed? For example, if you needed rice 
seed or baby pigs or a bicycle or a radio, 
where did you go to get them? 

* Did you ever trade or barter? What did you trade 

and what did you get in return? How did you 
determine what would be a fair exchange? 

* Did you ever sell your crops or handiwork or your 

labor for cash? To whom did you sell it? How 
did you determine the price? What did you do 
with the money? 

* When you purchased things from a store in a town 

or city, did you bargain for the price? 

* Did you ever take things to the market to sell? 

What? Did you set a fixed price or did you 
bargain? How did you decide on the price? 

* What have you heard about shopping in the U.S.? 

(Students may refer to letters from relatives, 
movies, magazines, etc.) 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Role Plays . Students demonstrate buying and selling methods in their 
native country and in the refugee camp.^ 

- Have a few of the students present a Role Play using props you have 
prepared and brought to class. 
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Setting: A market in the students' native country, with fruits 

and vegetables, cloth and clothing. 
Characters: Buyer and seller. 

Action: Buyer purchases fruit or vegetables and some clothing 

from seller, perhaps tasting food first, if appropriate. 

Discussion: Interaction between buyer and seller; attitudes of 
each; bargaining vs. fixed prices. 

Repeat this Rol-; Play, changing the setting to a market in the refu- 
gee camp. 

Discussion: Same as above. Discuss the similarities and differences 
between shopping methods in the native country and in 
the camp. 



3 Shopping in the U.S, 



Role Play: Shopping for Food . Stuf^ents identify similarities and 
differences between shopping attitudes and behavior in their native 
country or refugee camp and in the U.S. that will affect them wnen 
they go shopping in the U.S. 

- Present a Role Play (see Techniques) with the aide, another 
teacher or a guest. 

Setting: A U.S. supermarket with fruits and vegetables marked 
with prices. 

Characters: Cashier and customer (teacher and aide). 

Action: Customer buys fruit or vegetables, pays extra (be- 

cause of tax) and collects a receipt." Cashier puts 
purchases in a bag. 

Discussion: Interaction between buyer and seller; attitudes of 
each, bargaining vs. fixed price; similarities and 
differences between shopping in the native country 
or in the camp and shopping in the U.S. 

Role Play: Shopping for Clothing . Students identify similarities 
and differences between shopping attitudes and behavior in their 
native country and in the U.S. that will affect them when they go 
shopping after arrival. 

- Present a Role Play (see Techniques) with the aide, another 
teacher or a guest. 

Setting: A U.S. department store with clothing marked with 
sizes and prices. 

Characters: Salesclerk and customer (teacher and aide). 

Action: Customer picks out an article of clothing. Sales- 

clerk directs customer to fitting room where he/ 
she tries it on. Customer pays for item with cash, 
including tax, and collects a receipt. 

Discussion: Interaction between buyer and seller; fitting room; 

tax; similarities and differences between shopping 
systems. 
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per- 



c Etiquette . Students identify customary etiquette in U-S, stores • 

• Show a poster of the inside of a food or clothing store (see Appen- 
dix), Have students identify customers and sales people and what 
they are doing. Elicit from the students the behavior displayed 

in the picture (e.g. standing in an orderly line; paying with 
cash, check or credit card; no bartering; collecting a receipt), 

• Briefly explain the various systems of pa^Tnent (e,g, cash, 
sonal check, credit card, installment plan, lay-away,) 

- Show a picture of the outside of that 
same store. Vlhat information can they 
get "rom the front of the building? 
What are the store hours? Should 
you push or pull the door to open it? 
Etc. 

d Places to Shop . Students list common types of stores and typical 
items to be purchased. 

- Present a chart. Along with the students, place a "U" in a column 
to show the types of stores that usually carry each item. Place 
an "S" in a column to show the stores that sometimes carry that 
item. The following is an example of a completed chart: 






PhaVniacy 


Super- 
market 


Appliance 
Store • 


Department 
Store 


Garage/ 

Yard 

Sale 


towel s/sheets 








U 




books & 
magazines 




U 




U 


S 


clothing 




S 




u 


S 


co*smetics 




S 




u 




diapers 


u 


u 








pots, pans, 
plates 




u 




u 


S 


medicine 
(prescription) 


u 










electrical 
appl iances 
(rice cookers) 




s 


U 


u 


S 


food 




u 








furniture 








u 


S 
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4 Returning or Exchanging Items 



a Role Play , Students practice returning or exchang"ing items. 

- Present a Role Play (see Techniques) with the aide, another 
teacher or a guest. 



Setting: 

Characters: 

Action: 



Discussion: 



A U.S. food, clothing or appliance store. 

Customer and cashier or salesclerk (aide and teacher) 

Customer returns a broken appliance or a spoiled 

food item, explaining the problem to the salesclerk. 

Salesclerk asks for the receipt, checks it and offers 

either a refund or an exchange. 

Contents and purpose of a receipt. 



- Allow students to practice other scenes as customers and salesclerks. 



5 assessment 



a "Where to Buy What ." 
chase specific items. 

- Have students com- 
plete worksheets by 
writing the name of 
the shop in which 
they would find 
each 1 is ted item. 

- Review the work- 
sheets as a class. 
Remember, some 
items can be found 
in more than one 
type of store. 

b Mini-Simul ation . Stu- 
dents practice buyi ng 
items in an American- 
style shop. 

- Arrange the class- 
room to include one 
or two tables with 
items to be pur- 
chased and two cal- 
culators, paper for 
receipts and shop- 
ping bags. (Be sure 



Students identify stores in which they may pur- 



nlH '0 SUY >MAT 




1= APPLIANCE 

STORE — 



ri 



WONOIR 

SUPER WARXETI 




AC WiIcA shoo «1g&C jrou find 

• c»ndy? 

- a dtsk? 



« rict cooktr? 



- chlldrtn's stto«s? 

- fruit? 



- «n ttectric h«1r drytr? 



the items are clearly marked with prices.) 

Distribute $20 to each student. Students then "enter" the store, 
choose and purchase items. Students should follow proper etiquette 
(e.g. stand in line) and count their change. 

The teacher and aide can be the cashiers who add up the purchases, 
write the receipts and give change. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Rehearse all the role plays with the classroom aide before class. 

Gather fruits and vegetables (real or plastic) and articles of 
clothing and label some of them with prices for the U.S. store role 
plays and simulation. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , exchange, refund, charge, credit card. 

Advanced Structures . Cash or charge? Can I have a receipt? I 
want to return (exchange) this. Can you give me a refund? 

Variations 

Activities in Lessen 43, "Shopping for Food," and Lesson 44, "Shopping 
for Clothing," build on the activities in this lesson. 

Show slides or a videotape of people shopping in a variety of stores 
in the U.S, 

Appendix 

poster: inside a store, page 428 
Concerns 

Refugees may note the seemingly "impersonal" nature of shopping in 
the U.S. and feel uneasy about it. Remind the students that while 
most customer/salesperson contact is brief and businesslike, it is 
also often cordial. 
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Blt% and Pieces ^ Payment : There is no bargaining in storesj 

prices are fixed. SanetimeSj people bargain 
at roadside stands or at garage sales and flea markets* 

In stores^ people stand in an orderly line and wait i^ieir turn to pay 
the cashier. People buying only 1 or 2 items don^t go to the head of 
the line. 

People can pay for things in a store with aashj a personal check and 
sometimes a credit card * For large purchases ^ people may be able to 
pay in installments y meaning one deposit followed by monthly payments. 
In some food stores ^ food stamps are accepted. 

^ Tax : In addition to the total purchase amount^ customers in most 
states must pay a sales tax. Sales tax^ on the average^, is 2-6% of 
the purchase amoimt. The money goes to the state government. 

^ Change : J- is very important for people to count their change cor- 
rectly after making a purchase and before leaving the store. 

person needs a receipt (a proof of purcJiase) to return something 
to a store for a refund or exchange. The customer should receive a 
sale^ receipt at the time payment is made. 



1^ ^ 



V ^ 



'^Will that be cash or c-iarge?^' 




^ Credit Card : "Charge'^ means using a credit card. A credit card is a 
plastic card with a person^ s name end special card number printed on 
it. It can be used instead of cash in many stores. The customer pre- 
sents t}ie card to the cashier and signs his or her name on a special 
receipt. 



The credit card company (which issues a major credit card) or the 
store (which issues a store card) will send a bill to the customer for 
the purchase amount. Payment is then made in the mail using a check 
or money order. 

It is difficult to obtain a credit card. A person has to prove (by 
bank account or income or credit history) that he or she is able to 
make payments on purchases. 
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Plages to Shop : 

1. Department Stove : Large store which setts a variety of non-food 
items, Usuatty advertises in newspapers and often has sates. 
It^s usuatly in a large building with more than one floor. May 
have a bargain basement department which setts damaged or imper- 
fect clothing for a cheaper price. 

2. Supermarke t : Large store which sells food and household items. 
Foods are arranged in certain groupings. A wide variety of food 
items are usually available. 

3. Pharmacy: Prescription and non-prescription medicines are avail- 
able here. Sells personal health care and hygiene items some- 
times candy y cigarettes^ magazines^ etc. 

4. Appliance Store : Shop selling electrical and other household 
appliances (e.g. refrigerators j rice cookers^ washing machines). 

5. Har'dware Store : Shop selling tools and some construction and 
eleatricaZ materials* 

6* Jeweler: Jewelry shop that sells watches and jewelry (silver and 
gold^ real or imitation) . 

?. Books tore: Shop that sells books and magazines j and sometimes 
sells cards and stationery. 

8. Discount Store : Similar to a department store j but less expen- 
sive. Usually sells non-brandname clothing. 

5. Garage /Yard Sale : A sale at the home of people who are moving or 
who have extra clothing or household items. Usually the cheapest 
prices available. Bargaining is often acceptable. (Jarage sales 
are advertised in newspapers or on signs posted in the neighbor- 
hood. 

10. Catalog (mail order): Listings of various consumer items in- 
cluding a picture and information about each item (e.g. sizes y 
colors J material^ catalog nvmber). Consumers fill out an order 
form and mail it along with a check or money order. 



11. Telephone Sales : Offers made by telephone from a particular busi- 
ness. There may be hidden facts. It's important to understand 
all terms before an agreement is made. 
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Lesson 43 
Shopping for Food 

"It's 11:30 p.m. and I'm hungry. Where can I buy a snack?" 

Taking care of their food needs is one of the first things refugees will 
have to do. In this lesson, students identify different types of food 
stores and demonstrate how to shop for food following customary American 
procedures . 




Ob|e€tlvcs The students will be able: 

\LJli^^ to name places to buy food, 

- to describe or demonstrate at least one circumstance for buying 

items at each of the places identified. 

- to demonstrate how to shop in stores which. use fixed prices, issue 

receipts and require sales tax. 

' - to demonstrate how to return or exchange items. 

- to define the word SALE as in reduced prices. 
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Rationale 

Food is available in a variety of types of stores in the U.S. 
Newcomers may not be aware that many foods found in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America can also be bought in the U.S. Once they find 
the foods they want (whether familiar or new), they need to know 
the appropriate etiquette involved in shopping for food in the 
U.S. Being able to find and purchase foods they like helps people 
feel more secure after arrival- 



Skills 



observi ng 

numeracy: reading 
numeracy : computi ng 



identifying problems 
solving problems 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


U.S. coins and bills 


$25 per student 


1, 5 


small papers for receipts 


30 per class 


1, 5 


plastic fruits and vegetables 


as available 


1, 5 


pictures of food stores* 


1 set per class 


3a 


shopping etiquette story* 


1 per class 


3b 


poster: in a supermarket 


1 per class 


3c 


supermarket section signs* 


1 set per class 


3c, 5 


item name and picture cards* 


1 card per student 


3c 


Concentration game cards* 


1 set per class 


4a 


worksheet : prices* 


1 per student 


4a 


food product cans, boxes, bottles 
non-food product cans, boxes. 


10 per class 


4b, 4c, 5 


5 per class 


4c, 5 


bottles 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Where is the 

meat? 

On aisle 2b. 
In the produce 
section. 

How much is it? 



food 

supermarket 

store 

shop 

market 

aisle 

cart 



Vocabulary 

dozen 
each 

sale 

discount 

open - 
closed 



peat 
diary 
produce 
frozen 
foods 

(names of 
fruits and 
vegetables) 



Literacy 
$ t 

doz. 

ea. 

lb. 

(numbers) 
SALE 
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Activities 



,000000 000000,1 0 
000000 




Estimated Time 

all levels: 1 day 



Role Play . Students demonstrate how to shop in an American-style 
market according to American customs, 

- Set up a "mini-market" Role Play (see Techniques) with some fruits, 
vegetables and canned goods, all labeled with prices. Distribute 

$10 to each of three students. Ask them to shop at the U.S. "market," 
using the money. 

- Have the classroom aide be the cashier. 

- After the role play, ask specific quei^tions regarding food shops in 
the U.S.: 

* Do clerks take care of customers or do customers take 

care of themselves? 

* Would a clerk/cashier ever take care of more than one 

customer at a time? 

* Does each item in a store have a fixed price? 

* Would a salesperson or store owner be likely to know 

most of the customers? 

* Do people grow most of their own food? 

* Can food be returned if it is not fresh? 

* Is shoplifting ( steal ing) a problem in U.S. stores? 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Questions . Students determine differences in customary systems of 
shopping for food in their native country and in the U.S. 

- Ask the same questions used in Activity 1, "Pre-Test," focusing on 
markets in the students' native country. 

- Have students compare the two sets of answers. Elicit from the 
students the differences that will affect the way they shop for food. 
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3 At the Shop 



a Where to Go . Students name places to buy food and describe at 
least one circumstance for buying items at each of these places. 

- Ask students to names places (types of stores) in which to buy 
food in the U.S. Assist them by showing pictures of each type 
of market or store. 

- While showing each picture, explain what might typically be sold 
in each place, relative cost, etc. 

- Have the class form five pairs or groups. Distribute one pic- 
ture (of a place to buy food) to each group. Each group then 
creates a situation in which that group chooses to shop at the 
place in the picture. 

- Have each group name the type of shop in the picture and explain 
the situation and reasons leading to the group's choice of that 
place to buy food. 







o 



— \ 



a 



Allow the other groups to ask questions and make comments about 
each group's reasons for buying food at each of the places iden- 
tified. 



b Shopping Etiquette , 
stores. 



Students identify customary etiquette in U.S. 



Tell a story about a refugee who goes to a food store in the U.S., 
sees the meat wrapped in plastic and unwraps the plastic to check 
and compare the pieces of meat. A clerk or store manager speaks 
to her, then yells at her in English. She is upset and doesn't 
understand what he says to her. 

Ask students to retell the story and 
identify the conflicts and what caused 
the conflicts. Ask them how the conflicts 
could have been avoided, and how they can 
be resolved. 

Review other shopping etiquette points 
(e.g. seating small children in the 
cart, standing in line, not tasting 
food before it's purchased). 
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c Superoiarket Sections , 
and section, 



Students locate supenmarket items by aisle 



Show a poster of the inside of a supenmarket (see -Appendix) . 
l.A|Mu!M me division of supermarkets into aisles and sections. 

Using the desks, benches or tables to mark off aisles labeled 
lA, IB, 2A, etc, set up the classroom as a supermarket. Label 
each aisle with a section name (e.g, dairy, produce, household 
products, frozen foods), 1 





Have the class form two teams. Distribute one card (labeled 
with the name and picture of an item) to one person on each team. 
Each must place the card in the proper supermarket section. 
Continue until everyone has taken a turn. 




4 Signs and Labels 



a Abbreviations and Pricing , Students read and explain pricing signs 

- Define the words "sale," "discount," "dozen" and "each/' Show 
the corresponding abbreviations (e,g. doz. and ea,). Play Con- 
centration (see Techniques) with cards that match two ways of 
stating the same price of an Item. 

* <>/ 

50 /o 






- Distribute a worksheet (see Bits and Pieces) on which students 
read and write prices for specific food items. Have students 
complete and correct them as a class. 



Ingredients and Freshness , 
lists and expiration dates. 



Students read and explain ingredients 



Distribute some real food product containers (e.g. boxes, cans) 
to small groups. Ask each group to read aloud the ingredients 
In their products. For each product ask: This is made mostly 
from which ingredient? Is there more or 1n it? Ex- 

plain that ingredients are listed in ord^r of greatest amount. 
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Allow them to walk around the room, reading the ingredients lists 
and decide which foods they would like to eat and which they 
wouldn't. Ask them to share their choices and reasons. 

- Once they have selected some products they would like to try, 
ask them how they can tell if a product in a package is still 
fresh. Point out and explain the expiration date labeling. 

c What Is It? Students demonstrate how to find information about 
product contents and use. 

- Distribute real food and non-food product containers (e.g. boxes, 
bottles, cans) to small groups. Ask each group ':o describe every- 
thing they know about their products from looking at the container 
and the label. Have them place their products on one of two 
tables; food or non-food items. 

- Review the importance of understanding product contents, purposes, 
directions and cautions, ^ ^ — ^^ -^ 



Mini-simulation . Students demonstrate how to shop in stores which 
use fixed prices, issue receipts and require sales tax. 

- Set up the classroom as a supermarket. Conduct a simulation (see 
Techniques). Label the aisles and sections and put prices on the 
items or on the shelf under them. Include food and non-food items. 

- Have students write or draw shopping lists (with 5-7 items) before- 
hand. Distribute $25 to each student. Ask them to purchase the 
-items on their Hst (if available), count their change and check 

their receipt. 

- Show some students that their products are spoiled (expiration date 
passed). Ask them to return or exchange those items. 

- Enlist the aide as a cashier or vary this by joining with other 
classes. Several teachers can be cashiers and others can check 
the change and receipts as students finish. 



5 Assessment 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Gather food and non-food items ahead of time. Select product con- 
tainers that are labeled with ingredients and an expiration date. 
Choose some that haye pictures on the labels. 



Cashiers and customers often use greetings and leave-takings with 
each other ("Hi, how ya doin* today?", "See you later."). 



Variations 

Present a slide show of U.S. supermarkets, specialty shops and 
restaurants. 

See the "Restaurants" Optional Lesson for an alternative way of 
shopping and paying for food. 

Coupons, advertisements and unit pricing are covered in Lessen 45, 
"Consumerism. " 

In Activity 3b, "Shopping Etiquette ," use a picture story or present 
the incident as an open-ended story. 

Appendix 

poster: in a supermarket, page 429 
Concerns 

Students should be able to read money and weight and measurement 
amounts before starting this lesson. 



Language 



Advanced Vocabulary , a bottle of 
, grains and cereals. 



, a loaf of bread, a bag of 



Advanced Structures . Do you have 



? Where can I find 



? 



152 
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Bits and Pieces 



Places to ^hop 




A. Grocevy Stores : These are small sto/'es usually foimd in neighbor- 
hoods of large cities. They stock all necessary items. Because 
they don't sell a lot of items j their prices are usually higher 
than other types of food stores. They don^t advertise too hyidely 
— perhaps in a local newspaper only. 

B. Convenience Stores : These are small stores found anywhere and 
around a city. They are often open 2 2-25 hours per day and some 
are open 24 hours /day. They are ''convenient^*' therefore ^ because 
of their hours. Their prices are often higher than other food 
stores. They stock necessities: eggsj breadj beverages j etc. 

C. Specialty Stores : These are small stores that deal with one type 
of food (e^g. butchers for meat /chicken or bakeries for bread). 
There are also special ethnic stores that sell Asian^ Middle 
Eastern or other products. They might only be found where many 
people from that ethnic group live. They are expensive. 

D. Cooperatives : Cooperatives (often called "co-ops") buy large 
quantities of food at low (wholesale) prices and sell them to 
members at a law price. A ao^op doesn't try tc make a profit. 
You must be a member but it is easy to join^ They do not always 
have convenient hours but they are cheap places to shop. 

E. Supermarkets : Supexmakrets are where Americans do most of their 
shopping. In general^ they are less expensive than grocery^ con^ 
veniencej or specialty stores^ but more expensive than coopera^ 
tives. They sell practically everything. They advertise widely 
(sometimes nationally if they are a national supexmarket) in 
newspapers and magazines and on the radio and television. 



* Placing 

Store prices for items 
can be written in a va- 
riety of ways: 

$ .79 = .79 = 79^ 




1. How fliicA «rc two bottltt of CoU? 

2. How flfticn <rt 36 tqgi? 

3- Cn« ht«d of Itttucc cottx . 



4. Uhat Is the rtquUr price for tnt fish? 



1 T 





79 c DOZ. 



fresh lettuce 




COLA 

{1 GAL. BOTTLE I 



63 c each 



frozen fish ^ 

Rcq. Prtca $4.00"-^" 
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In the Supermarket 

People place the items they wish to purchase in a cart or basket* 
Large carts are on wheels and can be pushed around the store. Baskets 
(usually plastic or metal) are carried. 

After selecting all the items they want^ customers go to the ^'ahcck-- 
out" counter^ stand in line and pay for their groceries after the 
cashier has added the amount. 

Products are organizt^d on shelves by "category**: 



Dairy Section 
Produce Section 
Meat and Poultry 
Bakery Goods 
Beverages 
Frozen Food 
Household Items 



(milky eggs J butter ^ etc. ) 
(fresh fruits and vegetables) 
(chicken^ beef^ pork) 
( breads cakes ^ rolls) 
(canned or bottled soft drinks ^ juice 
(ice cream^ frozen vegetables j etc.) 
(cooking utensils j eta.) 




There are sections for laundry soapj toothpaste j magazines 
bulbsy etc. 

^ Product Labels 

It's important to be able to understand the information on a label 
in order to know what the product is and how to use^ prepare and/or 
store it safely. 

Labels may have: 

* a picture of the product (to make 
it look attractive or to inform 
the buyer) 
a brand name 

weight and price of the item 
(sometimes with the unit price 
suggestions for use and storage 
expiration date (date after which 
it should not be bought or used) 





A 1^^? 
fv\\>cBY: 




X- oX 


(gK)D©Kl?[W ^ 
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Etiquette 

Young children should not be left unattended in a supermarket. They 
may tend to open containers and pull items off the shelves. It is 
not appropriate to taste foods or open packages before purchasing 
them. Srriall children should be seated in the seat provided in most 
shopping carts. Shopping carts can sometimes be taken to a ous- 
tamer's car where the customer imloads the bags of groceries into the 
car. At other storeSy\carts may not be taken off the sidewalk in 
front of the store^ ^^^eople walk from the front of the store to their 
cars (outside thelsupermarket) . It is against the law to take a cart 
home with you. The cart belongs to the store. 
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Planning 



YOU CAN'T 
HAVE YOUR 
CAKE AND 
EAT IT TO 



ERIC 



Lesson 44 
Shopping for Clothing 

"What should I wear to the party?" 

Knowing what is appropriate to wear for different occasions is an important 
part of fitting into a new society. One must also know where to find the 
clothing one needs. In this lesson, students will select appropriate 
clothing for various occasions, choose places to buy clothing and practice 
buying, returning and exchanging items. 








Objectives The students will be able: 

- to name different kinds of places to buy clothing. 

- to demonstrate how to shop for clothing in a department store. 

- to demonstrate how to exchange or return clothing items. 

- to select appropriate clothing for different seasons and social 

situations. 
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Rationale 

Most people in the U.S. buy ready-to-wear clothing, though many 
also sew some of their clothes. When people shop for ready^-to- 
wear clothes, they consider the type of clothing they want and 
the type of store in which to find it. They also need to know 
how to purchase, return and/or exchange clothing items. 



Skills 



observing 
weighing options 



literacy: reading 
numeracy: reading 



numeracy : comput i ng 



Materials 



Item 



real clothes (shirts, skirts, 

pants, etc.) 
blank paper 

chart: types of stores* 
flashcards: store departments* 
f 1 ashcards : purchasi ng di recti ons* 
department store floor plan map* 
department store alphabetical 

directory* 
department store floor directory* 
U.S. coins and bills 
paper (or shopping) bags 
small, medium and large t-shirts 
magazine pictures: different 

outfits* 



Quantity 



as available 

1 per student 
1 per class 
1 set per class 
1 per student 
1 per class 
1 per class 

1 oer class 
$100 per class 
3 per class 

2 each per class 
as available 



Activity 



1, 7 

2 
3 

4a 
4a 
4b 
4c 

4c 

5, 7 
5, 7 
6a 
6b 



preparation needed before class 



Language 



Do you have _ 
Where are the 



How much is it? 
How much are they? 

The doesn't fit, 



Vocabul ary 

shirt 
skirt 
dress 



pants 



recei pt 
tax 



fitting 
room 
dressing 
room 

department 
store 



Literacy 

MEN'S 

WOMEN'S 

DEPARTMENT 

BOY'S 

GIRL'S 

INFANT'S 

FABRICS 

SHOE(S) 

SPORTING GOODS 

(numbers) 
(prices) 
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1 P re-Test 



Modeling Clothes , Students match types of clothing to different so- 
cial situations and name types of stores which sell the clothes, to 
demonstrate their knowledge of "what to wear when" and "where to buy 
what" in the U.S. 

- Enter the classroom along wic.i the aide, both dressed in "typical" 
American outfits (e.g. one dressed for very cold weather; the other 
dressed in a light, sporty outfit). 

- Give students situations (e.g. a job interview, school, working in 
the garden) and have them match the situation to the appropriate 
outfit. Once they have have discussed the reasons for their choices, 
ask where (what type of store) they might find that kind of clothing. 

- Change outfits (e.g. a jacket and tie or overalls) and repeat the 
process . 

- Vary this by entering the classroom in an outfit and elicit from 
the students appropriate situations in which to wear it. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Drawing . Students identify factors they consider when choosing what 
clothing to buy or wear in their native country or in the refugee 
camp. 

- Distribute blank paper to students. Ask them to draw a picture of 
an outfit they might wear on a typical day in their native country 
or in the camp. Ask them to show the pictures, explain why they 
wore that style of clothing and where they got it. 

- Have students discuss the factors they consider when they buy 
clothing (or material) and choose what to wear each day. 
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3 Types of Stores 



Chart , Students identify the differences among places to buy clothing, 

• Refer to the previous discussion of what students considered when 
purchasing clothing in their native land or in the camp. 

• Change the focus to the U.S. Elicit from ii\e students additional 
factors they may have to consider, if any (e.g. the weather, cost, 
size) 

- Post a chart listing or illustrating various kinds of clothing 
stores and description^; of each. (See Bits and Pieces.) 





Polo 


a . 


1 — im 




V. 


Goodwill. 





Discuss the descriptions. Have students name or point out pictures 
of particular types of stores. Ask: 

* Where might you buy school clothes for your children? 

Why there? 

* Where could you find inexpensive earrings and bracelets? 

* Etc. 



4 Department Store 



a Department Store Sections . Students locate departments of a store 
in which to find specific items. 

- Have students list categories of goods sold in a department store, 
Add any categories not listed by the students: 



Women's Clothes 
Men's Clothes 
Boys' Clothes 
Girls' Clothes 
Children's Shoes 
Toys 



Jewel ry 
Fabrics 
Budget Store 
Accessories 

(belts, hand- 
bags, hats) 



Furniture 
Sporting Goods 
Books 

Lingerie/Intimate Apparel 
(women's underwear and 
nightgowns) 



Place large flashcards with the names or pictures of various de- 
partments in front of the classroom. Distribute small flashcards 
with directions about clothing items to be purchased. Students 
match a small card to a large card by walking to the correct de- 
partment sign. 

Ex-: Buy a pair of shoes for your 10-year-old son. 
Match with: CHILDREN'S SHOES 
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b Floor Directories ^ Students use a floor directory to find the loca- 
tion of the desired section of a store. 



- Show a large floor plan of a department store. 



Boo V 






























. t 















Place flashcards with different department names around the room 
face down. Be sure that the position of the flashcards corre- 
sponds to the floor plan. 



- Give two students cards with instructions to buy a certain item 
(see Activity 4a). The students look at the floor plan, find the 
desired department and go to that section of the room. Students 
then hold up the flashcard placed in that section. The other 
students decide if the players chose and found appropriate de- 
partments. 

c Other store Directories . Students use store directories to locate 
floors where particular items are sold. 

- Show students charts of different kinds of directories (e.g. al- 
phabetically arranged, arranged by floor). Instruct students to 
buy a particular item of clothing. Students look at the directory 
and say the correct floor number. 



5 Returning/Exchanging Clothing 



a Role Play . Students practice returning and exchanging clothing. 

- Begin by performing a Role Play (see Techniques) with the aide. 
After discussion, have students perform the role play again. 

Setting: Clothing store 
Characters: Salesclerk, Customer 

Action: Customer enters and finds a pair of pants. Sales- 

clerk asks if customer wants to try them on. Cus- 
tomer is sure the pants will fit and says no. Cus- 
tomer pays and leaves. Two days later customer 
tries to return the pants because they are too big. 
Salesclerk says no because there is no receipt. 

- Discuss the reasons why the salesclerk wouldn't take back the 
pants; the mistakes of the customer. 

- Vary this by having a customer buy something "on sale" and then 
try to return or exchange it. 
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6 Appropriate Dress 



a Size , Students identify their approximate t-shirt size. 

- Ask some students to show how they determine whether something 
fits them. (Do they try it on? Hold it up? Measure it?) 

- Discuss different sizing systems in the U.S. Explain the use of 
letters (S, M and L) and allow students to try on different sized 
t-shirts to determine their size. 

b Different Occasions . Students match pictures of clothing to descrip- 
tions of specific situations or occasions. 

- Have the class form two groups. On each of two tables, place 
pictures (from magazines or catalogues) of people in several dif- 
ferent outfits. Name a situation or an occasion (e.g. a job in- 
terview for factory work; a cold, rainy day). Have students 
choose a picture of the outfit that would be appropriate. 

- Each group then defends its choice. As a class, decide which of 
the choices are more appropriate. Consider the possible con- 
sequences (e.g. health, social, job-related) of wearing inappro- 
priate clothing. 



7 Assessment 



Do-It-Yourself . Students demonstrate how to purchase, return or ex- 
change clothing i terns . 

- Place a variety of clothing items on a table. 

- Have the class form three groups. Ask each group to choose a num- 
ber from 1-3. For each number, assign a task. Allow the groups 

5 minutes to prepare and 5 minutes to perform each task. 

Possible Tasks: * purchase a bathing suit. 

* exchange a shirt. 

* select or draw pictures of clothing you might 
wear to an American friend's formal wedding. 



- Follow-up with questions for each group from the other students. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Pictures from magazines or catalogues should be mounted on poster 
board to keep them in good condition. 

Be sure to bring in a sufficient variety of "real" clothes when 
students are choosing appropriate outfits. 

Rehearse the role play with the classroom aide before class. 
Language 

Adva nced Vocabulary , exchange, refund, department, fitting room. 
Advance d Structures . Can I have a receipt? Where can I try this 
on? I want to return (exchange) this. Where is the (Women's Clothes) 
department? ' 



Variations 

As a Pre-Test, ask students to draw all the items of -lo thing necessary 
lor appropriate) for women and then to draw those necessary for men. 
Have students describe their drawings and explain their choices. Ask 
Which articles of clothing would be appropriate to wear in the U S 
Which others might be necessary? When? Why? 

Appendix 

teacher information: appropriate clothing, page 430 
Concerns 

With limited financial resources, many refugees may have limited 
choices about what clothing to wear. In most cases, the clothing 
they are wearing will be appropriate for many situations as is or 
with minor changes (e.g. tucking in a shirt, buttoning a shirt cor- 
rectly, wearing hair clips instead of curlers). 
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Bits and Pieces 



Types of Stores, 




1. Department Stores : Large stores which sell a wide variety of non- 
food and also some food items. Usually advertise in newspapers and 
often have sales. Are often large buildings with several floors. 
May have a bargain basement which sells clothing with slight damage 
for a cheaper pr-ice. 

2. Specialty Stores : Stores which specialize in one kind of clothing: 
women's clothes^ maternity clothes^ shoes^ etc. Usually more expensive 
thar- department stores. 

3. Discount Stores : Similar zo department stores^ but they usually sell 
non-brand name clothing. Lees expensive than department stores. 

4. Second Hand/Thrift Stores : Stores that sell used clothing. Clothing 
is in usable condition^ but may need to be cleaned before wearing. 
Clothing in these stores (e.g. Goodwill^ Salvation Army) is much 
cheaper than in other kinds of stores. 

5. Garage Sales/Rummage Sales : A sale at the home of people who are 
moving or who haoe unneeded clothing or household items. Usually the 
cheapest prices available. Bargaining is usually possible. Garage 
sales are ofteyz advertised in the newspaper or on signs posted in the 
neighborhood. - — ^ 

6. Tai lors /Dressmakers : Custom-made clothing in America is very ' ^ 



expensive. Most ^ericans buy ready-made clothes. 

7 . Shopping Malls z Indoor shopping centers with a variety of stores 

Payment is made separately at each store before going to another shop. 

2 ^ 

Department stores and discount stores sell a variety of items. Items are 
arranged by categories in different sections /departments to make shopping 
easier. Each store will have a directory to help customers find items 
and save time. There are 3 major kinds of directories: 



a. 



Items are in alphabetical order with 
the floor number listed beside the item. 

Floor directory — each floor is listed 
along with what can be found on that 
floor. 



Floor plan — a map of the store with the names 
of items and departments where they can be 
found. 



^ 

3 



R e CO r ^ $ 



B a o 



Sool<5 
€ CO r ^ C 
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''^ all clotHing r^ay be tr-i., """"" '^'^Pliftiig. 

5'/2(9e departments o-F-h 




-Tf z/ou need to Tetuyyyj ^ 

JtoK stores have speaial s„7», ■ ' ^° \ 

item is m Llt ^tT ^ ^'=°^ed. Also, Te '^fI°-,7 ^^-"^ <« item on 

"-^^ '"^^^^^ out it for yoT "^^^ material you want. 
Conmeraial alothinn r,^+-i- 



patteim 



you 
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Planning 



RE'S GOT 
SOMETHING. 
UP HIS 
SLEEVE 
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Lesson 45 



Consumerism 

"Wow! That looks great! I think I'll buy one." 

Newspaper, radio and television advertising (along with billboards, maga- 
zines* etc.) try to sell products. And, there is a wide variety of prod- 
ucts available. This lesson introduces students to consumer advertising 
and to the idea of comparison shopping. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to explain the purpose of some "hidden messages" in specific 

advertisements. 

- to calculate and compare unit prices. 

- to define the word SALE as in reduced prices. 

- to demrnstrate or describe the use of coupons. 

- to describe different types of advertisements. 

- to identify various ways to save money while shopping. 
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Rationale 

Along with the variety of items available in the U.S. and the 
frequency of advertising may come difficulties in making clear 
choices about what a person really needs to buy. By figuring 
out how to save money while shopping and how to* understand the 
"messages" contained in advertisements, people begin to shop as 
"wisely" as possible. 



Skills 



observing 

1 iteracy : reading 

clarifying information 



clarifying attitudes 
assessing needs 
numeracy : computi ng 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


props : commercial drama 


as needed 


la 


f lashcards : measurements* 


12 per class 


lb 


picture: storefront* ' 


1 per class 


2a 


newspaper advertisements 


as available 


2b, 4 


poster: comparison ^shopping* 


1 per class 


2b 


flashcards: item pictures* 


6 per class 


2h \ 


worksheet: wise shopper* 


2 per student 


2c ^ 


real coupons 


as available 


2d 


sample coupons and products* 


3-4 per class 


2d 


magazines, newspapers 


as available 


3a 


store catalogues 


3-5 per. class 


: 4 









preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabulary 


Literacy 


How much is it? 
That's cheap. 

It's on sale. 

What do you need? 
I need some 


price 
sale 

coupon : : 

cheap 

expensive 

(food items) 

(clothing items) 


DOZEN (doz) POUND (lb) 
QUART (qt) EACH (ea) 
GALLON (gal) PINT (pt) 
SALE 

(names of foods) 

(names of clothing items) 

(prices) 
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Consumcrlim 



Actiwitlcs 






Pre-Test/ 
Cul tural 
Exploration 



2 

Shopping 
Wisely 





Assessment 




Estimated Time 




all levels: 1 day 



1 Pre-Test/ Cul tural Exploration 



a A Commercial , Students explain the purpose and "hidden messages" 
in a simulated television commercial. 

- Explain that television programs (similar to videos you may have 
shown in class), are interrupted by consumer advertisements-- 
commercials that sell products or sometimes "sell" ideas (e.g. 
it's bad to litter), and that you will now show the students a 
sample "TV commercial." 

- Present a Drama (see Techniques) of an ad. A t'eenage boy and girl 
are on their way home from school. As soon as they speak closely, 
one notices the other's bad breath, turns to the audience and com- 
plains about the odor. That person, confused and hurt, goes home 
and tells a sister or brother. The relative suggests a new kind 
of toothpaste. The "rejected" teenager agrees to try it. The 
next scene is after school the following day. The one who used 
the new toothpaste now approaches the one who walked away the day 
before. They speak closely and walk home with their arms around 
each other. 

- Have students retell the story step-by-step. Ask clarification 
questions. Why did he or she walk away? What did he or she 
think would happen after using the new toothpaste? Etc. 

- Ask students to explain the purpose of this commercial. 



- Ask students how they decided which products to buy in their native 
country. Did someone try to convince them to buy a certain item? 
Who? How? Were there ever special discounts? How did they get 
the "best price?" 



* Would you like to try this toothpaste? Why or why not? 

* Do you think this situation would happen in real life? 

* What does the toothpaste company want you to believe 



about their product? 
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b Unit . Students review some weights and measures and calculate 
prices. 

- Place the following words and abbreviations on flashcards. 



pound 



lb, 



dozen 



doz • 



each 



ea. 



qt, 



quart 



pint 



pt. 



gallon 



gal • 



Present each card, asking students to match the word and its 
corresponding abbreviation and to state the measurement aloud 
(e.g. "pound"). 

Next, write sample price labels on the blackboard, including the 
weight of the items. 



Beef li lbs. 
$3.50 




Milk i gal 
90* 



Ask the students to calculate the unit price of each item. 

Beef: How much per pound? 
Apples: How much per pound? 
Milk: How much per quart? 

- Limit the amount of reading for lower-level classes by concentrating 
on only one or two measurement amounts. 



2 Shopping Wisely 



a Sales . Students define and explain the concept of a "sale." 

- Show a picture of the front of a store with SALE signs in the 
window. Ask students to define the word "sale." 

- Explain that almost anything can be "on sale" at timeS"-food, 
clothing, appliances, records and tapes, books. How can people 
•^ind out when something is on sale? (newspaper advertisements, 
going in stores. ) 

- Post a sample newspaper advertisement for food or clothing. 
Ask students to point to and name a sale item. 

* What is the sale price? 

* What was the original price? 

* What is the name of the store? 

* Is there is a special reason for this sale? What is it? 
b Comparison Shopping I . Students calculate and compare unit prices. 

- Present a large poster showing pictures of items for sale, th- 
weight (or quantity) of the item and the price. Two of the same 
item, in two different weights or amounts, should be included. 
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Have students form groups of two or three. Distribute one pic- 
ture card to each group. Each card should match one of the items 
on the poster. Instruct the groups to locate the information 
about their item on the poster and decide which of the two sizes 
shown is most economical. Have each group share and defend its 
choice to the rest of the class. 





c Comparison Shopping II > Students determine the "best buy" between 
items. 

- Distribute the "Wise Shopper" worksheets (see Appendix) on which 
students compare prices at two stores. Instruct students to com- 
plete the worksheets. Correct them in a large group. 

d Coupons . Students demonstrate and describe the appropriate use of 
coupons. 

- Distribute sample coupons from newspapers or magazines (see Appen- 
dix). Explain the content, purpose and use of coupons. 

- Ask individuals to clarify information about specific coupons. 

* What is the product name? 

* What kind of product is it? 

* How much is the coupon worth? 

* When does it expire? 

- Set up a simple Role Play (see Techniques) in which students go 
to a store and purchase items using coupons. 



3 Advertisements 



a Many Kinds . Students describe different types of advertisements. 

- Have the students form three groups. Distribute magazines and 
newspapers to each group. Instruct the groups to select 3 different 
advertisements. They must decide what is being advertised and what 
the company wants the consumer to be! ieve about the product being 
advertised. 

- Ask the groups to share their findings with each other. How are 
the advertisements similar to each other? How are they different? 

b And Now. . . 



Students design their own commercial advertisements 



- Keeping the same groups as in the previous activity, instruct the 
students to create commercials that will sel 1 a certain product 
to the rest of the class. (They can select an item in the class- 
room to advertise, or create their own product.) 
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- Give them 10-15 minutes to design their comnercial s. Encourage 
them to include information about the price— maybe a sale— and 
a comparison with other similar products. Ask them to perform 
the coniiiercials for the class. Instruct the observers to deter- 
mine what is being advertised, 

* What does the product really do? What can you do with 

the product? 

* What does the company want you to believe the product 

will do? 

* Which product would you buy, if any? Why? 



4 Assessment 



Shopping Plan . Students assess their needs and find the "best buys" 
to meet those needs. 

- Have the students fonn small groups according to the following cate- 

category choose only 



gones 
one. ) 



(Students who fit into more than one 
Those families with: 



an adult man in the family 
an adult woman in the family 
a daughter (5-16 years old) 
a son (5-16 years old) 
a small baby 




In their groups, ask students to imagine 
in the U.S. next week and that they will 
they need. Distribute 
advertisements to each 



that they will be arriving 
want to purchase the items 
a department store catalogue or nev/spaper 
group. Also, distribute newsprint and markers 



^ ^ I — 7 — . . •wM««v. iiv.n.«|^i aiiu Ilia r 

Allow them 10-15 minutes to look through the materials and decide 

what clothing they will need initially. (Each group focuses on a 

different family member.) Instruct them to list or draw their 
choices on the newsprint. Sample: 




What clothes will 
the baby need? 



How much will they 
cost? 



Ask each group to explain what items are most important to have soon 
after arrival and why they chose certain items and not others (e.q 
cost, sales, nice pictures). ^ ^' 

Vary this by asking some groups to select kitchen items or bathroom 
items instead of clothing. 
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Notes 



Preparation 

Gather the most recent newspapers, magazines and catalogues that you 
can so that the prices are current and realistic. 

For the Role Play in Activity 2d, "Coupons," prepare your own coupons 
on small cards ahead of time to match whatever product containers you 
have available. For example: 



gd I STORE COUPON v5^ 

S/VE 5 c 

SOUTHERN COFFEE 

1 lb SIZE ^) a 



15* OFF 

PURCHASE PRICE - ANY SIZE 

DAYER ASPIRIN 




EXPIRES DECEMBER 1988 



Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , cheaper, cheapest, more expensive, most expensive, 
conroercial, advertisement, consumer 

Advanced Structures , Which one is cheapest ? It's a bargain! 
Variations 

Show a video tape of U.S. television commercials. Have students 
identify and describe the products for sale and any "hidden messages" 
in the advertisemei^ts. 

Appendix 

worksheet: wise shopper, pages 409-410 
Concerns 

In this lesson, there are concepts that may seem complex to some 
students. Be sure to proceed slowly enough to allow students to 
feel successful in accomplishing a task. Some tasks (e.g. calculating 
unit prices, identifying items on a coupon) may require additional 
review and practice. 

This lesson should be taught after the stud :s are familiar with 
weights and measures and U.S. money. 
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Bits and Pieces 



A CONSUMER is a person who uses goods (things) 
or services for his or her own needs instead of 
producing those goods. 



^The U.S. is often referred to as a CONSUhlER SCCIETY. People are con^ 
stantty purchasing goods and services. And the producers (companies 
or individuals) often try to convince the public to use their par- 
ticular item or service. Sometimes ^ people feel excited about 
buying a new product or trying a new service because they see (or 
hear) other people enjoying it in an advertisement^ even if they 
don^t really need it. 

^CONSUMERISM means the attempt to protect the consigner from bad prod- 
ucts and false advertising. It also means the attempt to help the 
buyer get the most economical or appropriate item or service. 

^ Unit Pricing 

Unit pricing helps the consumer determine the best (most economical) 
purchase. Unit pricing means that items are labeled with the total 
cost and the cost per *'unit^^ — pounds ounce > Unit pricing is es- 
pecially helpful to co}%sumers as they figure out whether to buy a 
large or small quantity of an item. They can see the unit price on 
both fhs small container and the large container and compare the twon 

A one-^pound bag of rice casta 5C<r at one store 
Its unit price (or price per pound) is 50<r* 
At the same store^ a five-pound bag of rice 
costs $^.10. Its unit price is 42<r per pound 
This represents a difference of 8<r a pound or 
40<r on a five-pound bag. If you save even 
8<r on several itemsj you could save a lot in 
a week or a month! 

A label stating the total price and the unit price may be attached 
to the shelf under the item. 

^ Coupons 

Coupons are paper certificates entitling a person to a discount 
or a gift. Coupons are for specific items and specific amounts of 
money. They can not be redeemed for cash. Coupons are found in 
newspapers and magazines and can be cut o'r torn out and brought to 
the store. Sometimes j coupons are mailed to customer's homes as a 
form of advertising . They should be presented to the cashier before 
the cashier starts totaling the purchase price. 





PRODUCT 
COUPON: 




Co. 



STORE 
COUPON: 



BRlCVC 



LocM-T»o/<<i 
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Shopping Wisely 

Wise shopping involves knowing how to "get the most for your money'' 
and knowing how to purchase items that will be good C fresh j deli- 
cious) . Checking the unit price of an item is one way to be sure to 
get the "best buy. " Checking the expiration date can help you ensure 
that the product is still good. Another way to shop wisely is to 
shop dtcring "sales. " 

SALE: When a product is "on sale" it is being sold at 

a special reduced price. Sometimes y a store wi^l 
have a sale on oust one brand or one kind of item 
(e.g. ice cream). Other times ^ a store will have 
a general sale in celebration of the store's 
anniversary y or in celebration of springtime or 
holidays. 

Sales are advertised in different ways. Tliere may be advertisements 
in the newspaper to inform the public about a sale. There may be 
advertisements on the radio or television. There may also be signs 
posted in the store window or inside the store itself. 

f 

Generic vs. Brand Names 

Generic products are those that are labeled as a category^ not with 
a specific trademark or brand name. 




FAST RfeLlCf 



o 



Genex*ic products 
are often cheaper 
than brand name 
items. 



Generic 



Brand Name 



8 



'Advertisements 



Companies advertise their products so that consumers are aware of 
what is available. Through pictures ^ demonstrations ^ explanations ^ 
songs — whatever they choose to use — companies hope to show the public 
how good their product isy and encourage people to use it. 

Sometimes aotupanies include "extra messages" in their advertisements. 
For instwvey i\istead of Just showing or explaining that one kind 
of car (fo>:* example J rs fuel efficient and fastj the advertisement 
may also f hoo) rna>iy beautiful women attracted to the man who is driv- 
ing that kind car. The 'Iridden message" may be that if you drive 
that kind ^f cai^y h<scaitiful people will be attracted to yoUj too. 
It's i^mpjrta}\t for consumers to be ojware of these "extra messages" 
so they can inake reasonable and realistic decisions about what they 
need ccnd hwtnt buy or use. 
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Lesson 46 
Banking Services 

"Do you need a savings or a checking account?" 

The U.S. banking system in general, and the particular services available, 
may be extremely confusing to newcomers. In this lesson, students become 
familiar with some basic banking services and how to use them. 




OblcctlvftS The students will be able: 

- to demonstrate how to cash a paycheck. 

- to identify parts of a paycheck. 

- to describe what to do if a check is lost or stolen. 

- to describe or demonstrate how to use basic banking services. 

BEST COPY AVAlLABLb 
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Rationale 

Once in the U.S., refugees will need to cash checks— whether from 
government programs or from employers— and to keep their money in 
a safe place. Banks provide both these basic services, along with 
many more conveniences. Because of confusion or fear about the 
banking system, many refugees keep their money at home or in their 
pockets which makes them vulnerable to robbery. It is to the refu- 
gees' advantage to recognize the positive aspects of using bank 
services in the U.S. and to learn how to use them. 



Skills 



literacy: reading and writing 

clarifying information 

clarifying attitudes 

numeracy: reading and writing 



identifying problems 
weighing options 
solving problems 
numer ac:^ : compu t i ng 
sequencing steps 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


proverbs 


2-4 per class 


2b 


state ID card* 


1 per student 


3a 


paycheck* 


1 per student 


3a 


bank signs* 


1 set per class 


3a, 5 


U.S. coins and bills 


40-60 per student 


3a, 5 • 


handout: picture '^quence* 


1 per pair 


3b 


posters: banking rorms* 


1 set per class 


4a, 5 


handouts: banking forms* 


2-3 per student 


4a, 4c, 5 


concentration game* 


1 game per class 


4b 


envelope with assignment* 


1 per four students 


4c 


case studies: safety* 


2 per class 


4d 


stories: losing checks* 


2 per class 


4e 


* preparation needed before 


class 





Languasc 



Td like to 


cash this 




check. 


I warn: 




Do you have 


i den t i f i cat i on? 


Do you have 


an account 




here? 


Yes, I do. 




Please sign 


here. 


Td like to 


open an 




account. 



Vocabulary 

ID 

driver's license 
check 

money order 

bank 

account 

savings 

checking 

social security number 



Literacy 

(money 
order and 
check 
items) 

(deposit or 
withdrawal 
si ips) 
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Banking Services 




1 Pre-Test 



Dialogue , Students name some advantages to using banking services, 

- Present the following dialogue, along with the classroom aide, 
supposedly between two refugees in the U.S. Mr. A and Mr. B work 
at One Way Factory from 7:00 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. five days a week. 
Mr. A has been working there for a long time. Mr. B is a new em- 
ployee. Friday is his first payday. After work, Mr. B plans to 
ride home with Mr. A as usual. Mr. A tells him that he has to 
stop at the bank on his way home. 

A: On paydays, I cash my paycheck at the bank. I deposit some 
of the money in my bank account and take only a small amount 
of cash home. Don't you have an account at the bank? 

B: No, I don't. I like to keep my money with me. What if the 
bank burns down or is robbed? Then, I'd lose all m> money. 
Besides, I don't want to go to the bank. My English isn't 
good enough to speak to the workers there. 

A: Oh! That's not true! It's safer to keep your money in the 
bank than it is to keep it at home. The U.S. government guar - 
antees the safety of your money. If anything happens to the 
bank, you can still get your money back. But, if your house 
is robbed, there's no guarantee that anything will be returned. 
And, English?! Just learn how to fill out the forms correctly 
and you don't have to talk much. Or, you can use an automatic 
machine just outside the bank that lets you put money in and 
take out money from your account. If you use the machine, yon 
don't have to talk to anyone! 

B: It sounds good, but, I'm new here. Maybe they won't let me 
open an account. 

A: Sure they will. I'll go with you and help you open a savings 
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account. Besides, having an account makes it easier to cash 
your paycheck. 

B: Well, let me think about it. I'll let you know what I decide 
to do. 

- Ask the students to explain what information the two men shared. 

* Why does Mr. A keep some of his money in the bank? 

* Why didn't Mr. B want t6 put his money into the bank 

at first? 

- Have individuals each state one advantage to using banking services 
in the U.S. 



2 Cultural Exploration 




Attitudes . Students describe their attitudes toward and experience 
with saving and handling money in their native country and compare 
these to some Americ:\n attitudes. 

" Ask the students a series of questions. 

* How are people paid for labor or products in your na- 

tive country? (By gold, cash, barter/exchange, check?) 

* What do people do with the payment (save it, spend 

it immediately)? 

* In what form and where do they keep it (gold, check, 

silver, other valuable materials, land; buried, 
under the bed, in a bank, in their pocket)? Why? 

* If people save the payment, why do they save it? Do 

they plan to use it someday? For what? 

* Etc. 

- If any students have had experience with banks, have them briefly 
explain some banking services in their native country and the rea- 
sons why people might (or might not) us2 those services. 

- Repeat the questions above » this time focusing on people in the 
U.S. Clarify and add information as needed. Stress the future- 
oriented characteristic of much of American society and the fact 
that people in the U.S. tend to trust the "system"— they believe 
their money is safe in a bank. Encourage the students to compare 
the attitudes of people in their native country to those of people 

in the U.S. in terms of money and banking. What are the similarities? 
What are the differences? What might be some reasons for those 
differences? 
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3 Checks 



a Cashing Checks , Students demonstrate how to cash a paycheck. 

- Distribute one "state identification" card and one paycheck to 
each student. (Both the card and the check should have one stu- 
dent's name on them.) 

- Set up part of the classroom to resemble a bank. Along with the 
classroom aide, act as bank tellers sitting behind a counter. 
Explain to the students that they have just received their pay- 
checks and must go to the bank to cash the checks. 

- Leave it up to the students to see if they know how to separate 
the check from the check-stub. Make sure they stand in orderly 
lines as they wait to see a teller. Have them show their identi- 
fication cards, endorse the checks correctly, count their cash and 
return to their seats. 

- Follow-up with a review of the steps they followed in cashing the 
checks. Why was each step necessary? 

- Draw a large sample paycheck that matches the checks the students 
cashed. Return the checks to them. Review each item on the pay- 
check, asking them to circle the amount of pay, put a check next 
to the social security tax, put an X on the date, etc. 

b In the Bank . Students describe how to cash a check. 

- Conduct a Picture Sequencing activity (see Techniques) in which 
students order a series of pictures showing the steps to take 
in order to cash a check (see Appendix for the pictures). 

- Allow the students to work in groups or in pairs to determine the 
sequence of events. Have the groups report their stories to the 
rest of the class. Ask the students to name the important elements 
involved in cashing a check. What kinds of checks might they need 
to cash? (Paychecks, government benefit checks, personal checks 
from someone else to them, personal checks they write to CASH for 
themselves . ) 



4 Banking 



a Drama . Students describe basic banking services. 

- Present a Drama (see Techniques) that takes place in a bank. A 
potential customer (classroom aide) applies to open a savings 
account at a bank. The bank employee (teacher) proceeds to ex- 
plain all the bank services, using large visuals of all forms 
(e.g. passbook, personal check, deposit slip) to reinforce the 
spoken information. The bank employee can also take the customer 
through the application process, step-by-step, so that students 
see what is involved in applying to open an account. 
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- Instruct the students to listen 
and observe carefully. Follow- 
up by using a chart listing basic 
bank services and have the stu- 
dents describe the services and 
procedute for opening a bank 
account. 

- Expand on t'ns by having students 
complete sample forms at their 
desks as the bank employee demon- 
strates on the large visuals. 

b Terms . Students define terms related to banking. 

- Play Concentration (see Techniques). Have students ma^xh banking 
vocabulary words to their definitions. 

- Clarify the definitions as needed. 

c The Envelope, Please . Students perform specified tasks related to 
banking in the U.S. 

- Have the students form groups of four. Distribute one envelope 
containing an assignment to each group. Place banking materials 
(e.g. blank checks, money orders, withdrawl slips, deposit slips, 
passbooks, check registers) on a table. Instruct the groups to 
open their envelopes, read and complete the task written on the 
card inside. 

- Give the groups 7-10 minutes to complete the assignments. Ask 
each group to explain its task and describe (and demonstrate) 
what they did to complete the task. Encourage questions and dis- 
cussion from classmates. 

- Include assignments that are simple or complex, according to the 
abilities of your students. 

d Safet y. Students identify precautions they can take against loss 
of their money. 

- Present Case Studies (seo Techniques) about refugees and their 
money. 

* Z gets a paycheck at the end of each month. 
She always cashes her paycheck at the bank 
on the day she gets the check. She takes all 
of her mcney (in cash) home with her. One 
day, as she walked home from the bank, a man 
with a gun stopped her and demanded all her 
money. She was shaking as she gave him all 
her cash. 

* The S family has eleven people living in one 
house. They keep all their money in cash 
hidden in a secret place at home. There was 
a terrible fire in their neighbor's house. 



3. 
H. 
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and it spread to the house as well. Only 
part of their house burned down. Unfortunately, 
that was the part where all the money was kept. 

- For each story, have students explain what happened, and identify 
how the loss of money might have been avoided. Be sure to em- 
phasize that in some areas with large refugee populations, people 
realize that many refugees tend to keep all their cash with them, 
on their person, or in their homes. This makes refugees particu- 
larly vulnerable to assault and robbery. 

e Reporting . Students describe what to do if a check is lost or 
stolen. 

- Tell two Open-Ended Stories (see Techniques). 

* D picked up her paycheck just before she left work. 
She decided to do some shopping at the supermarket 
on her way home. Just outside the supermarket, she 
saw a public telephone. D called her family to tell 
them she would be home after shopping. While she 
was in the supermarket, she realized that she had 
left her purse outside, by the teleohone. She 
rushed outside and saw that it was gone. Her pay- 
check, driver's license and a little bit of cash 
were all in the purse. She checked with the "lost 
and found" section in the supermarket. Nobody had 
turned anything in. So, she... What did she do next? 

[Called the police to report the stolen purse; 
called her employer to cancel the paycheck and 
ask for a new one.] 

* K has a checking account at her local bank. 
She had borrowed $100.00 from her sister the 
previous month. Because her sister lives across 
town, K thought it would be easier to write a 
personal check and send it to her sister than 

it would be to take the cash to her as repayment. 
K wrote the check, put it in an envelope and walked 
down the street to the post office to mail it. 
Somewhere along the way, she dropped the check. 
She looked all over and couldn't find it anywhere. 
So, she... What did she do? 

[Called the bank to cancel the check she had written 
by giving them her account number and that individual 
check number; cancelled the check in her check 
record book; wrote a new check to her sister.] 

- After each story, have the students retell what happened and 
decide upon the best action to take in those circumstances. What 
would the consequences be of not reporting or canceling lost or 
stolen checks? 
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5 Assessment 



* 



Mini-Simul at io n. Students demonstrate how to use basic banking ser- 
vices. 

- Set up the classroom as a bank with counters for the tellers to 
sit behind, signs, and tables holding all necessary forms. 

- Distribute paychecks, checkbooks, check registers and passbooks to 
all the students. Give them a series of instructions, when all 
students have completed the first task, move on to the second. 
Suggested series of assignments: 

Cash the paycheck. 

Choose a friend and give some money to him or her. 
(Every student must receive some money.) 

* Deposit some of the money you receive in your checking 
account. (Record this in your check register.) 

* Write a check to another friend. (Record this in your 
check register. ) 

* For one student only: You lost the check you just received 
Tell your friend (the one who wrote the check) so he 
or she can tell the bank. 

* Deposit the check you have just received in your savings 
account. 

* Withdraw some money from your savings account. 

Enlist the assistance of another aide or teacher to act as a teller 
and to help you check the students' work at each step. If time 
permits, review each procedure as a class, using the large visuals 
as examples. 



of 
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Notes 

Preparation 



A series of banKing forms--check books, deposit slips, passbooks — 
need to be created. (Handouts and posters should correspond.) Ex: 



DEPOSIT SUP 









DEPOSIT 

Name 


List checks 
6y 3anK 
number 


Ool lars 


Cents 




Cjrrencv 






Account Numoer Date 


Com 






Chccus 




















Signature For Casn .-deceived 
SAVINGS DEPOSIT 


Suototal 

from 

r«vene 






Less Casn 






Total 
Ceoosi t 


S 




5210 0000 0670096635 





Account No: 
0*te Withdraw^*! Deposit Interest BaUnce 



WITHDRAWAL SLIP 



NAME 



WITHDRAWAL 



AMOUNT 
WITHDRAWN 



0a« 

Account ?liMiber 
Signature 



inis uraer ror Counter Use. 

Retain this recciot until your 
statement Is received and reconciled. 




Decide ahead of time w^at services are most important for your stu- 
dents to be able to use. Concentrate on those aspects of banking. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , deposit, withdrawal, automatic teller machine, 
travel ler' s check, international money order, endorse. 

Advanced Structures . I'd like to send a check to Thailand. I want 
a money order for $ 

Variations 



Can you help me (fill it out)? 



Instruct the students to present their refugee camp ID instead of 
a sample state ID card in the check-cashing activity. 

Teach this lesson imnediately followiri;^ t'ie einployment unit. (Just 
after a workplace simulation would be ^riea^J.) Design paychecks with 
the company name and write in the exact Siour? and days the students 
actually worked. Review the information found on a paycheck (e.g. 
gross pay, net pay, deduction). 

Appendix 

handout: paycheck, page 411 
handout: picture sequence, page 412 
teacher information: using checks, page 431 
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Bits and Pieces Banks provide a safe and convenient place 

where people can take care of many of their 
financial needs. At a bankj customers can cash checks j keep their 
money safe in a personal account j purchase international money orders 
and use automatic teller machines for quick h)ithdrawal of their money. 

^People in the U.S. generally "look to the future^' with hopes that 
their liveSj and their children's liveSj will improve over time. 
Much of this "improvement" involves material and financial gain. 
For instance J if they would like to buy a house or send their child- 
ren to college J they will need MONEY. Many people j there foreij 
deposit money in a bank and leave it there to collect interest . 



People are also concerned about the SAFETY of their money. Refugees 
and other newcomers unfamiliar with the banking system may tend to 
carry large amounts of cash with them (especially after cashing a 
check) or to keep money at home. This makes them easy tarrr^ts for 
muggers and robbers. The safa^^y of the money kept in the ounk is 
gurvanteed by vhe U.S. government. Even if the bank bums down or 
is rotbedj the amount of money you have deposited can stil l be re- 
turned to you. " 



Cashing a C?ieck 





* Take the check to a bank (where you have an account or to the bank 
named on the check). 

Take the check to a supermarket (where you have a "courtesy card" 
which allows you to cash checks at tJiat store). 

Show the check and personal identification (savings passbook^ 
credit card^ drivers ' license^ state ID cardj courtesy card) to 
the teller or clerks 

* Endorse the check (sign your name as it appears on the cJieck) on 
the back. 



Collect and count your cash. 




PG SOPetRnp\RKeT 
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^ TERMS AND SERVICES 

Drive-Up Teller: a ^'window" on the side oi^ hack of the bank through 
which you can take care of most of your banking needsi drive your 
car up to the window and speak into the microphone^ limited operating 
hours. 

Automatic Teller Machine : a computerized machine usually attached to 
an outside wall of a bank (though one may be elsewhere) at which you 
can deposit and withdraw money from your account j sometimes 24 hours 
a day J apply for a card and a special code number at the bank; banks 
train their customers in the use of the machine* 

Savings Account : arrangement in which the bank keeps the money you 
deposits your money gains interest while in the bank; each account 
holder has an individual account number and passbook (record of finan-- 
cial transactions at the bank); safe—^guaranteed up to many thousands 
of dollars* 

Checking Account: arrangement in which the bank holds the money you 
deposit until you write a check; the bank sends the money from your 
account to the person/ com:pany to whom you wrote the check; safe — if 
checks (which can be used along with ID instead of cash) are lost or 
stolen^ they can be cancelled — you won't lose the money. 

Safety Deposit Box : a locked box for storage of valuable articles 
(jewelry ) and important documents; kept in a safe; you keep a key to 
the box. 

Trc 'eller's Checks: checks to be used instead of cash when travel-- 
Tthg; safe — if lost or stolen they can be cancelled and your money 
retuxmed. 

Loans : money given to people who qualify to help them buy a house ^ a 
car or major appliance^ or to make household repairs^ etc.; interest 
is chax^ged-^'-you must pay back more than you borrow. 

Check Cashing : service to give cash for checks written from that 
bank or for people who have accounts at that bank. 

Moneu Orders: forms to send money through the mail either within the 
U.S. or overseas^ without sending cash; safe — if lost or stolen they 
can be cancelled. 

^OPENING AN ACCOUNT 

Different banks have different requirements for opening a 
bank account. Generally ^ it is easier to open a savings 
account than a checking account. For a savings accotattj 
a person needs to show ID (driver's license j 1-^94 ^ state 
.identification card) and have a social seauin.ty number. 
The applicant must list a permanent address and make an 
initial deposit (from $5 up depending on the bank). To 
open a checking account^ a person may need to show proof 
of abiU'ty to repay by having a steady job or a good 
"credit rating'^ — a record of paying bills and rent on time 
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Pa^sns Bills 

"The electric bill is $200. T '.hould send a check today." 

Once they are established in their homes, refugees will be responsible 
for paying their own bills. In this lesson, students learn to identify 
Important elements of a bill and practice making payments. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to explain the pi'y?ose of bi''ls. 

- to recognize a bill and explain its different parts. 

- to explain the consequences of late payment of bills. 

- to demonstrate procedures for paying bills. 
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Rationale 

Paying bills is another of the many responsibilities refugees 
face in the U.S. The entire process, from receiving and reading 
the biVis to making the proper payment to understanding the con- 
sequences of late or missed payments can become clearer with some 
practice and explanation. 



Skills 

observing literacy: reading and v/riting 

numeracy: reading numeracy: computing 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


"mail" packet* 


6-10 per class 


1, 3, 5b 


U.S. currency 


$40 per pair 


1, 5b 


poster: gas bill* 


1 per class 


3 


handout: gas bill* 


2 per student 


3, 4b, 5b 


picture story: Bill* 


1 per student 


4a 


handout: money order* 


2 per student 


4b, 5b 


open-ended story* 


1 per class 


4c 


quiz: paying bills* 


1 per class 


5a 


blank envelope 


1 per p?ir 


5b 


postage stamp* 


1 per pair 


5b 


handout: electric bill* 


1 per pair 


5b 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabulary 


Literacy 


When do I pay? 

How much do I pay.^ 

Where do I pay? 
How 


bill 

money 

cash 

money order 
check 


$ 

(money amounts) 

DUE DATE 

(dates) 

(addresses) 

TOTAL AMOUNT 
DUE 
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1 P re-Test 



Payments , Students state types of expenses they may have and types 
of b i 1 1 s they may have to pay in the U.S. 

- Present a Drama (see Techniques) in which one person receives a bill 
(among other mail) at home. That person tells a friend that the 
electric bill must be paid by the end of the week and asks the friend 
to accompany him or her to the electric company office. In the next 
scene, the person is at the office paying the bill in cash and col- 
lecting a receipt. 

- Ask students to retell the story, step-by-step. What is an elec- 
tric bill? When did it have to be paid? What would have happened 
if the customer had not paid on time? 

- Follow-up with questions about bills in general: 

* What types of expenses might you have in the U.S.? 

* For which of these might you receive bills? 

* How will you receive them? 

* How often? 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Questions , Students describe forms of payment for products or ser- 
vices in their homeland. 

- Ask the students a series of questions. Have them dramatize their 
answers if appropriate (see Techniques: Dramatization). 

* What kinds of expenses did you have in your native 

country? (Health care, food, electricity, gas 
or water, rent, etc.) 
How did you pay for these things? 

* Did you usually pay at the time of purchase or use, 

or later? 
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3 The Bill 



Find The Bil 1 . Students separate bills from other "mail" and explain 
the contents of a bill. 

- Have the students form four groups. Distribute "mail" to each group. 
Ask the groups to sort through it, separating bills from other types 
of mail. How did they know which were bills? What should they do 

if they are unsure about their mail in the U,S,? 

- Instruct each group to find the "qas" bill. Post a large sample 

of that bill (see Bits and Pieces). Read through the bill, allowing 
students to explain the various sections. 

* To what person was this sent? 

* What is the name of the gas company? 

* What time period does the bill cover? 

* What is the bill's due date? 

* What is the total amount due? 

* Where should the payment be sent? 



4 Paying 



a Through the Mail . Students state different ways of paying bills. 

- Present a Picture Story (see 
Techniques) in which a person 
receives a bill, goes to the 
Post Office, purchases a money 
order and pays the bill using 
the money order. 

- Ask comprehension and inter- 
pretation questions: 

* Why doesn't the person send 
cash with the bill? 

* Why doesn't the person pay 
the bill at the company? 

* Is the money order free? 

- Have students describe other 
ways of paying bil^s (e.g. 
by mailing a personal check, 
in person by cash) . 

b Money Orders . Students practice 
purchasing ana filling out a 
money order. 

- On the blackboard, draw a 
simple electric bill. 

- Review the parts of the bill 
with the students. 
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- Then, draw a large .sample money order on the blackboard. Ask one 
student to complete the money order properly referring to the in- 
formation on the electric bill. 

- Correct and clarify as necessary. 

- Distrib»«te a sample electric bill and money order (see Appendix) 
to each student. Instruct the students to fill out the money 
order appropriately in order to pay that bill. Review the com- 
pleted money orders in a large group. 

- Vary this by distributing several different types of bills so 
that students work independently. 

c Late . Students explain the consequences of late or missed payments. 

- Present an Open-Ended Story (see Techniques) about a refugee who 
forgets to pay a bill on time. Sample story: 



Leng has been in the U.S. four months. 
He and his family receive a lot of mail 
at hone — letters from relatives, adver- 
tisements from stores and bills. Last 
month, Leng noticed that his telephone 
bill was quite high. He also read that 
he had to pay the bill by the 25th of 
the month. On the 25th he went tc the 
Post Office to buy a money order* He 
mailed the payment on the 28th. On the 
29th, Leng received a notice from the 
telephone company saying*.. 



- In a follow-up discussion, ask: 

* What do you think the letter said? 

* What do you think will happen next? 

* What did Leng do wrong? 

* What will Leng have to do to avoid thi ; situation 

in the future? 



5 Assessment 



^ Q^^z . Students answer questions to demonstrate their understanding 
of the topic. 

- Conduct a quiz in which students answer yes-no questions. 

* Are gas, electricity, telephone and water (YES) 

bills all utility bills? 

* Does your telephone bill include tax? (YES) 

* Do most people receive a bill for rent in (NO) 

the mail? 

* Should you send cash by mail as a .u? (NO) 

* Can you find out when the gas comp^ i^ill (YES) 

send someone to read your meter? 
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* Does a gas bill show how much gas you have 

used? 

* Should you mail your payment on the date it 

is due? 



(YES) 



(NO) 



- Correct and clarify as needed. 

b Putting It All Together . Students demonstrate how to pay bills. 

- Have the students form pairs. Distribute a packet of mail, in- 
cluding "junk mail," bills and regular letters. Also, distribute 
blank envelopes end U.S. currency. 

- Set up a Post Office counter where students practice purchasing 
money orders and stamps. (The classroom aide can be the postal 
clerk.) 

- Instruct students to sort their mail and locate the bills. Have 
them read the bill in their packet and demonstrate the proper 
procedure for payment — purchasing, filling out and sending the 
money order along with the proper portion of the bill. 

- Have students write the postage date on the outside of the envelope. 

- Ask them to put their payments on a table in the middle of the 
room. Check each envelope for the correct address, stamp place- 
ment and postage date. Check inside for the correct amount of 
money and the proper part of the bill. 

- Point out incorrect procedures and review if necessary. 
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Preparation 

Real bills, U.S. stamps and money orders should be used as examples, 
if available. Prepare "homemade'* samples to be used in the activities, 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , payment, installment, penalty fee, disconnect, 
overdue. 

Advanced Structures . They might disconnect my • How much 

do I owe? 

Variations 

For advanced classes, distribute blank checks and a check register 
to pairs of students in the Assessment activity, "Putting It All 
Together." Have them write a personal check as payment for the bill 
and record the appropriate information in the check register. 

Vary Activity 4c, "Late," by presenting the same story as a Case 
Study ending in the following way: 

...that his phone service would be cut off if 
he didn't pay his bill immediately. Leng was 
upset and confused. He said to himself, "I 
bought the money order on the 25th. What's 
the problem?" 

Follow-up the presentation of the Case Study with comprehension and 
interpretation questions. 

Appendix 

handout: money order, page 413 

Concerns 

There may be confusion between the word '^bill" which neans paper 
currency (dollar) and the word "bill" which means a statement of 
charges (costs). Be sure to clarify this. 

The students should be familiar with Lesson 46, "Banking Services," 
before studying this topic. 
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Bits and Pieces ^ bill is a statement of oharges for prod- 

ucts or services. A bill may be presented 
at the time of use or purchase or it may be sent later. If a bill is 
sent through the mail^ it is the customer 's responsibility to pay the 
correct amoimt to the appropriate person by the stated deadline. 



Some Common Types of Bills: 



Utility Bills 
Flight to U.S . 
Medical Bills 
Insurcmce 



Charge Account 
Bills 



charges for gas^ water ^ elect, i^^it^. and tele- 
phone service. 

- payments owed by refugees for their flight 
to the U.S.A. 

charges for medical services not covered by 
insurance. 

regular payments charged for insurance 
service • 

charges for purchases made using a credit 
card which allows payment after the product 
is taken home or the service used. 



Installment /Loan 



Rent Payments 



GAS BILL 



charges for purchases made on <rr2 ''install- 
ment ptccn'' or charges for repayment of a loan 
(e.g. for school j a car). 

Lclls are not usually sent. Tenants are 
expected to remember to pay the ^'r^t each 
month. 



PLEASE RETURN THIS PART WITH YOUR PAVMEriT 
70 SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA (iAS COMPANY 



SERVICE ADDRESS 



SANTA ANA CA 92706 

DATE MAILED 
APR 15 



I gas 



CHHOEY HOULNG 
61 MAIN STREET 
SANTA ANA CA 9:706 



PLEASE PAY THIS AMOUNT 



S 24.30 



THIS BILL IS DUE BY MAY 1. 

DEDUCT RECENT PAYMENTS NOT CREDITED. 

08 3706 845 6573 00002430 12 

Pltase bring entire bill If payment 
Is made In person. 



0837063456570000243012 



SCGC 

962 GROVE STREET 
SANTA ANA CA 92706 



DETACH HERE 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 
TELEPHONE (714) 835-0221 
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Bills may be sent monthly j quccrterly (four times a year) or as needed. 
It depends on the agency or company. Bills usually arrive at consist- 
tent intervals. For example j you can ask when the gas company em^ 
ployee will come to read your gas raeter. 



ELECTRIC BILL 



KEEP THIS PORTION FOR YOUR RECORDS 



SERVICE ADDRESS 



61 K cT'.tET 
SANTA hi. 



CA 92706 



TYPE OF SERVICE 



ELECTRIC 



METER NUMBER 



307-239107 



RATE SCHEDULE 



DOMESTIC 



SERVICE PEftlOD 
FROM I TO 



04-01 104-30 



FOR BUSINESS 
OFFICE CALL 



714-835-5200 



LIFELINE 
ALLOCATION 



240 KUM 
METER READING 



FROM I TO 



YOUR ACCOUNT 
NUMBER 



52-29-710-^ 
000- 



AVERAGE 
DAILY COST 



$1.65 



EHCRGENCV 
USAGE 



0961 11701 I 740 KUM 
SANTA ANA CITY TAX 3,0% 



♦ENERGY (FUEL) CHARGES INCLUDED IN THIS BILL TOTAL $28.67 



PLEASE PAY THIS AMOUNT NOW DUE 



> 



RECENT PAYMENTS MAY NOT HAVE BEEN DEDUCTED FROM THIS BILL 




Bills can h vaid by personal check or money opder if sent by mail. 
TfiBy car. L<€ ^zid by cash in person only. The customer must be ^ure 
to get a i-K^aeipt when paying with cash. 

RESPONSIBILITY 

People are held legally responsible for payment of their bills^. They 
may have financial penalties for Icrte payment in the form of interest 
or an extra fee charged. They may lose a utilities service (e.g. a 
disconnected telephone) or lose the item purchased on an installment 
plan or by credit card. CA company can legally demand the return of 
suoh an item: coTj T.V.^ etc.) And^ the person who consistently 
pays trulls late (or doesn't pay them at all) will have a poor credit 
rating. When the person wants to rent or buy a home or take out a 
bcmk Loan or get a credit card, his or her credit rating will be 
checked by computer. If he or she seems unreliable in making pay-^ 
mentSj the company or bank may refuse to give the product or service. 
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Lesson 48 
Budgeting 

"I hope I have enough money left to buy a winter coat." 

Planning a budget is helpful in order to make sure people have enough 
money for the things that are essential to them. In this lesson, students 
learn how to plan their personal finances. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to describe common household expenses. 

- to state what a budget is and its purpose. 

- to differentiate between necessities and luxuries in terms of 

expenses . 

- to determine priorities and state their personal goals in terms 

of desired expenses. 

- to plan a simple budget for one month. 
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Rationale 

Refugees' income is limited during initial resettlement and per- 
haps for a long time thereafter. Their expenses might seem end- 
less as they have things they must pay for and they discover other 
things they would like to buy in addition to the necessities. It 
is essential that expenses do not outweigh income so that there 
is enough money for basic needs and for emergencies. By deter- 
mining some long and short-term goals and by calculating income 
and expenses, refugees can help themselves feel more secure in 
their finances. 



Skills 

assessing needs numeracy: computing 

determining priorities setting goals 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


map: students* native country 
pictures: expense items* 
familiar items 
letters from refugees* 
pictures : peopl e* 
worksheet: family budget* 
sample bil Is* 
U.S. money 
envelopes 

worksheet: budget form* 


1 per class 
1 set per class 
as available 
3-4 per class 

3 per class 

1 per 2 students 
3-4 per class 
$500 per group 
9 per class 

4 per class 


la 

lb, 4a 

3b 

3b 

4a 

4b 

4b 

5a 

5a 

5b 



* preparation needed before class 



Vocabul dry 


Literacy 


How much is the rent? 

electricity 

How much do I have? 

What do you need? 

want 

I need 
I want 


rent bill 
want 

clothing ^ 
telephone 

water income 
el ectri ci ty expense 
gas budget 
transportation 


(numbers) 

(money 
amounts) 
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1 Pre-Test 



a Story Line , Students "create'* a refugee family story and determine 
the family's immediate financial needs. 

- Using maps, pictures and question words, elicit from the students 
a story (see Techniques: Story Lire) of a "typical" family from 
the students* native country, including the family members* back- 
grounds and ages. Students indicate how the family moved from 
their homeland to a border camp and, finally, to a refugee pro- 
cessing center. 

- Have the students draw pictures 
or use puppets to explain the 
details of this family's life, 
keeping the story moving until 
the family lands in the U.S. 
(Each student should create at 
least one part of the story.) 

- At this point, stop the narrative and ask, **Vihat does this family 
need for its first month in the U.S ?" 

r ?»<:s'i«^ta'^ce, show "iv'"^"' ^ ""ire rtouses, furnishings, 
rti^i^ o» clothing, .uean;> tr irtation, food, medical 
^applies, etc. 

- uist (or post pictu^ ^s of) the students* suggestions on the black- 
board. Encourage them to be as specific as possible. Review each 
suggestion as a class to determine which are necessities for the 
family and which are extra. 

- Ask students why it might be important to separate the "needed" 
items from those just "wanted." 

b Terms. Students define terms related to personal finances. 
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Write the words on the blackboard (or have the classroom 
write them in the native language). Ask students to defir 



.h, 



Mo 




income 




Expense 








Surplus 




Deficit 




Budget 



Need* 



Want* 



* Use only these words for lower-level classes. 
- Have some students explain the purpose of a budget. 




2 Cultural Exploration 



My Own Ex p erience . Students explain their systems of financial 
pi anning. 

- Ask which students have jobs in the refugee camp. Have one volun- 
teer (or the classroorr aide) come to the blackboard and list his or 
her daily, weekly and monthly income. Ask the student to also list 
approximate monthly expenses. 

- Instruct the rest of the class to calculate all the expenses and 
subtract that amount from the monthly income. 

- Have other students who have (or had) incomes in camp or in their 
homeland explain if they kept t:"ack of their income and expenses. 
How? Was it important to them? Why or why not? 



3 Why Budget? 



a Goa ls. Student*: establ ish ^Olr>e personal goals in financia :erms. 

H Me woru *'gcnl." Refer to the refugee f:. ily's expenses 
ui^ntioned in the "Story Line" activity. Ask the students to 
think of their personal and family si^iations. What short-tenn 
goals do they have for themselves? What might they need money 
for during their initial resettlement? 

- Distribute blank paper. Have students list or draw their responses 
on ore side of the paper. When they have finished, ask them to 
review the items and determine their priorities by circling those 
that are most important to them. 

- Repeat the process focusing on long-term goals (related to fi- 
nances). Instruct the students to use the other side of the 
paper for this list. 

- Vary this by conducting the activity as a large group. 

- Ask the students how they can try to have enough money to pay 
for the things they feel are important. 
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Cost of Living. Students begin to recognize the high cost of living 
in the U.S. and its consequences related to financial planning. 

- Display various items familiar to the students (e.g. cigarette 
pack, t-shirt). Have individuals choose items, state the cost 
in tne camp (or homeland) and guess how much each would cost in 
the U.S. Tell them the actual current prices. 

~ Also offer samples of daily necessities (e.g. toothpaste, soap, eggs), 

- Elicit from students ways in which they can help themselves meet 
their goals when the cost of living is so high (e.g. get a job, 

and follow a budget). Remind students that salaries in the 
are hiv^her than the salaries for refugee workers in the camp! 



plan 
U.S. 



Present some Letters from refugees (see Appendix and Techniques) 
that mention expenses and budgeting. 



4 Where the Money Goes 



a A Simple Budget. Students calculate income and expenses. 
- Review the purpose— and importance— of planning a budget. 

" ?i^*n''^%°^ ^^"^^ people, perhaps three of the characters 

w^?Je 5.nn''-'^"* activity, on the blackboard. Under the ffrst. 

rei^ $15? iSr°Tn;H.'-|?r/P'"u^"^ 5250 for apartment 

rent, *lbO for food; $35 for a bus pass; $100 for a TV. 




^50O 









\So 




35 


TV/, 


\ OO 




$535 






- 500 











' yjc5-^^^ students, calculate Person A's expenses for this month 
($53o). Subtract from the income ($500) and ask whethiF~Person A 
has enough money or not. How much is still needed? What can he 
do about It? Answers may include: borrow money; pay the rent 
late; eliminate or reduce one of the expenses. 

- Ask students to explain the consequences of any action they sug- 
gest (e.g. borrowing money requires paying interest). Have stu- 
dents Identify the things Person A needs and the things Person A 
wants. El icit other ideas for elirr ating the deficit. 

~ Continue with the two other pictures. Create complex or simple 
budgets according to the ability of your students. If B or C have 
extra money— a surplus—ask what the person might do with that money, 

- Point out the general portion of a monthly income that should be 
given to each budget item. 
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b One Family . Students complete a simple family budget. 

- Have the students form pairs. Distribute one family budget work- 
sheet (see Appendix) *:o each pair. 

- With the students, complete the budget step-by-step, beginning 
with INCOME ($1,000 for two working people, for example) and con- 
tinuing with EXPENSES. Allow students to explain each expense 
category. Have them guess amounts for each or read sample bills 
and record those amounts. (Remember to state how many people are 
in the family beforehand.) Help the students keep the expense 
estimates realistic. 

- When the worksheets are complete, ask the students to total the 
expenses and to subtract the expenses from the income. Ask: 



* How much will you have left over? 

* What will you do with that? 

* How could you lower your expenses? 

* What expenses will be higher in the winter? 

* What could you do to minimize this? 

* Why is it wise to plan your family budget? 



5 Assessment 



a Financial Planning , Students plan a budget for one month- 

- Have students form groups of four. Distribute a month's salary 
for one working person ($500 in twenty and hundred dollar bills) 

to each group. Explain that this person's budget should have fixed 
expenses each month (e.g. sharing rent for an apartment, repayment 
of the resettlement flight ticket, food). 

- Distribute a set of pictures to each group showing major budget 
areas. (Each picture has an envelope attached.) Have students 
plan a budget for this person and place the appropriate amounts 
of money in each envelope to cover costs for one month. 

- Ask group representatives to explain their budgets and their pri- 
orities. Encourage questions and discussion from classmates. 

b Looking Ahead . Students plan a budget for one month. 



Have the students form four groups representing families. Dis- 
tribute one budget form to each group. Assign each group a monthly 
income and a "family identity" (e.g. 2 adults, 3 children, single 
adult male) . 




- Instruct the groups to complete 
their budget, listing necessities 
in one column and luxuries in the 
other, and calculating the balance. 



- Have the groups share their budget 
items and expenses and explain 
their priorities. Encourage ques- 
tions and discussion. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Check in recent U.S. newspapers (housing and other advertisements) 
and store catalogs for up-to-date prices. If possible gather recent 
gas, electricity and telephone bills, too, to help keep budgeting 
estimates realistic. 

Design all the budgeting activities (samples, worksheets) according 
to the abilities of your students. 

Language 

It is considered impolite to ask people how much they pay •^'or rent, 
for their clothing, for their car, etc. 

Advanced Vocabulary , balance, surplus, deficit, necessity, luxury, 
goal, priority, cost of living, payments, installments, future. 

Advanced Structures . I plan to buy a car (go to college, etc.). 
I'd 1 ike to someday. 

Variations 

Include installment payments in one of the sample budgets in Activity 
4a, "A Simple Budget." Also, encourage students to include some 
installment payments in the expenses when they create their own 
budgets in Activity 5a, " Financial Planning.'^' 

In Activity 4a, "A Simple Budget," use pictures of budget items instead 
of words when working with beginning level students. For example, use 
a picture of a bus to represent transportation and a house with a 
dollar sign to represent rent. 

Appendix 

letters from refugees: budgeting ^ page 432 
worksheet: family budget, page 414 

Concerns 

It is impossible to predict what someone's finr»ncial situation will 
be. Many factors (e.g. state or city of residence, job salary, 
season) influence a person's income and expenses. Remind students 
that the amounts quoted in class are estimates . The skill that they 
are developing — financial planning — will be helpful to them in any 
case. 

You may want to teach Lesson ^^5., "Consumerism," before this one so 
that the students are familiar with the temptations of buying many 
produces and can relate that to the importance of budgeting. 
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1 



BHi> ^ftd Pieces 

l7UJ(y'na: 

Deficit: 
Necessity: 
Luxury : 



TERMS 



a loimt of nu ley eaimed or acquired 

payment of money; money needed for purchases 

remainders difference bet^.oeen income and expenses 

extra; more income than expenses 

more expenses than income 

a requirement; something needed 

comething special fox* enjoyment rather than 
necessity 

a siewiary of expected financial expenses and in- 
come over a specified time period; a plan for 
earning and use of money 

something of importance 

an end^ a goat that one tries to reach or attain 
the price of everything you need to buy to live 



Budge t : 

Priority : 
Goal: 

Cost of Living: 

^ Why Plan a Budget? 

Financial planning is an important skill that helps people through- 
out their lives ^ personally and perhaps on the job as well. 

With limited income and basic si4rvival needs to take care of (e.g. 
housing^ food^ clothing ^ health care^ transportation) j many people 
plan how they will spend their money to be sure they will have enoi^h 
for necessities. Once they have their plan — their BUDGET — they can 
see how much extra money they will have for luxuries (e.g. going to 
the movies J eating at restaurants^ paying for dates)* 



PERSn^'AL/FA14ILY /HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES 





^ \ r-enV 









In one months people generally plan 
to spend money in these areas and in 
these proportions: A reminder — these 
are general estimates. If a person's 
income is very loWj a higher percentage 
of the inccme will go for necessities 
such as housing and transportation. 



INCOME is usually fixed . People receive a set hourly^ 
weekly or monthly salary. (An exception would be jobs 
which pay by the piece or amount produced or collected^ 
such as farm labor ^ some sewing jobs^ etc.)* 



1^ 



43.50 
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EXPENSES 

V ^ Prrroenses (stay the same month-to-month) 
F2^e±Exsenses_ (st y ^ Laundry . 

* TP^r^-h , , * TCM v-Uxne ticket repayment 
: Zuphane (monthly service charge) ^ ICHjla^ ^ ^^^^ 

* Health Insurance 

* Transportatvon \^_J Q 



. cloMng (new clothes Zl va^ dlTendirV cm the season) 

: r/s/rsr&p.j-f^^ .to., 

+ Long Distance Telephone Calls 

+ Postage r^^-;T^t naoer dishwashing detergent, etc.) 

* Household Items (tovlet paper, 

* Emergencies -^-^o 

J. ^^-^ai' dfred necessitves . 
+ These items axe not consvd&vea 

*THE FUTURE 

" Then think about and pUv^ 

'Z7esslry ^^F=\^^f ^-J T/llT7JeJir<e what they r^ed and 
Zed <md want. They "^^^^IL «..t coals for themselves. 

-'^-^ --jj-;;^ 3.™. reaiut^o 

Refugees may also f^nd ^t '^"FJ 
goals /or themselves. 




_ buy winter clothing 



_ purchase a bus pass 
- furnish an apartment 



university 
buy a car 

send money to relatives 
in the refugee camp ana 
native country 
traoel to other states 
to visit relatvves ^ 
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Planning 



IT'S HARD 
TO MAKE 

BOTH 
ENDS MEE'. 
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Skills Assessment 

"I can use a saber saw, measure accurately and lift more than 50 pounds." 

Though it may be difficult, it is helpful to be able to identify one's 
specific abilities. In this lesson, students name their skills and deter- 
mine how they can gain new skills. 




Obicctivcs The students will be able: 

- to identify their personal skills. 

- to define "skill" as something one is able to do. 

- to identify some of the jobs they have had, and skills and work 

habits they have demonstrated for each job. 

- to demonstrate some skills related to jobs in the U.S. 
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Rationale 



Being able to get and keep a job involves a lot of time, hard work 
and a positive attitude. Some aspects of that positive attitude 
are eagerness to work and learn new things, confidence in one's 
ability to learn and willingness to identify and tell employers 
about one's skills. By being able to name one's personal skills, 
a refugee takes the first step in being able to determine what 
jobs might be suitable for him or herself in the U.S. 



Skills 

clarifying information 
clarifying attitudes 
literacy: reading and writing 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


bilingual skills list* 
newsprint, marker 
pi ctures : occupati ons* 
pictures: specific skills* 
worksheet: skills* 
skill activity materials* 


1 per class 

1 each per group 

1 per group 

as needed 

1 per student 

as needed 


3a 
3a 
3b 
3b 
3c 
4 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabulary 


Literacy 


Can you ? 
I can 

I know how to 

Excuse me. I don't understand. 
Like this? 


learn can 

teach do 

farm 

cook 

sew 

wash 

build 


(occupations) 
(skill verbs) 
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1 Pre-Test 



I Can, ■ ■ Students name or demonstrate one thing they can do well. 

- Place the chairs or benches in a circle. Ask everyone to sit facing 
the center of the circle. Explain that the class v/ill be discussing 
things that different people are arble to do so that later they can 
relate these abilities to possible jobs in the U.S. 

Instruct the students to close their eyes and think about what they 

know how to do. After a few moments of silent thought, ask each 
person to share one thing that he or she can do well, either by 
completing the statement, "I can..." or by demonstrating, (You and 
the classroom aide may choose to begin so the students have a clear 
idea of the instructions.) 

- Try to encourage people to be specific (e.g. "I can use a hoe. I 
can measure seed amounts"— instead of--"I can grow vegetables."). 

- List their abilities on the blackboard. Keep the list there as ref- 
erence for the remainder of the class. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Discussion . Students define "skill" and dicuss how they learned skills 
in their homeland. 

- Refer the students to the list of things they can do (elicited in the 
Pre-Test activity). Ask what word describes these things. Write the 
word SKILL on the blackboard and ask the students to define it. Clarify 
if necessary. 

- Again, review the list of skills. For each skill, allow the students 
to explain how they learned that skill. Did someone teach them? Did 
they learn by observation? Did they study in formal classes? Did 
they learn by trying on their own? Was it difficult or easy to learn? 
Etc. 
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- Ask why it is important to identify one' 



Explain that some of these skill 
one culture to the next (e,g, ga 
need to be developed or adapted 
repair a plow or build a house c 
struction or mechanics) . How do 
develop or adapt skills that are 
(Suggest the following ways: fo 
teaching, following instructions 
learned how to do things in thei 



> skills 
di rectly 



s can be 

rdening or sewing) while 
(e.g. skill in using one 
oulij be adapted to carpentry, 
they think they might be able 



transferred from 
others will 
s hands to 
con- 
to 



relevant for jobs in the U.S.? 
rmal training, observation, self- 
, etc,-- often the same ways they 
r native country, ) 



3 Work Skills 



a Employment Groups . Students state specific skills they have related 
to the type of work they have done. 

- Have the class form groups according to the type of employment they 
had in their native country or the refugee camp. 



Gol dsmiths 
Welders 



Soldiers 
Pol ice Officers 



Students 



Fanners 



Seamstresses 
Embroiderers 



Auto Mechanics 
Drivers 



Homemakers 



Sales people 
Business people 



Post a bilingual skills list (see Bits and Pieces for English list). 
Instruct the group members to discuss the specifics of what they 
did and to pick out skill items from the posted list. Ask them to 
identify tools they used as well. Give the groups about ten minutes 
to talk and record their specific skills (and tools) on newsprint. 
Along with the classroom aide, circulate to be sure everyone is 
participating. 





- Ask each group to present its findings to the rest of the class. 
Encourage questions and discussion from classmates. 

Visuals . Students state specific skills they have related to the 
type of work they have done. 

- As a simplified version of the above activity, use visuals instead 
of a skills list. Post pictures and names of types of occupations 
around the room. Have students gather in front of the picture de- 
picting the type of work they have done. 
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- On a table in the center of the class, pldce pictures of people 
performing a variety of specific tasks or skills. Ask one person 
from each group to go to the table and select one picture that 
illustrates a skill that the people in that group possess. (Dis- 
tribute tape so that the students can post the pictures they se- 
lect on their section of the wall.) 



SKILL VISUALS SKILL VISDAIS 




- Continue with other group members selecting relevant pictures 
until all the pictures are chosen. Or, ask the students to draw 
pictures of themselves performing specific skills. 

- Have each group explain the specific skills the group members 
possess. Encourage questions and discussion from classmates. 
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The Chart , Students identify the jobs they have had and the skills 
they have demonstrated for each job. 

- Distribute a SKILLS IDENTIFICATION worksheet (see Appendix) to 
each student. Instruct the students to list the jobs they have 
had in the top section of the paper. They then read the skills 
listed on the left and check the boxes indicating jobs which used 
those skills. 

- You may need to draw a large sample of the worksheet on the black- 
board and review it as a class before having the students work 
individually. 

- Circulate around the room to check each student's progress. After 
the worksheets are completed, ask volunteers to share some of 
their skills with the rest of the class by explaining what they 
were able to do in certain jobs. Encourage students to keep these 
skills worksheets as reference for completing job applications. 
(You may want to collect them and return them to the students 
during Lesson 52, "Personal Employment Data.") 



4 Assessment 



Skill Activity , 
the U.S. 



Students demonstrate some skills related to jobs in 



- Instruct the students to return to the same employment groups they 
formed in Activities 3a and 3b, and participate in mini-simulations 
of job experiences in the U.S. Assign each group a job based on 
the skills the group members possess. (You may want students to 
form larger groups for this activity.) 

- Some suggested activities: 



farmers 



plant flowers/ 
trim bushes 
outside classroom 



students 



file cards 
by letter 



seamstresses 



use a power 
sewing machine 

- Give directions in English. Encourage students to ask for clarifi- 
cation (in English) when necessary. 

- Combine with other classes and teachers to make this most effective. 

- After the activities are finished, ask students to identify the 
skills they just used. How did they learn them? How else might 
they learn new skills? Why is it helpful or important to identify 
one's skills? 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Prepare "visual resumes" for Activity 3b, "Visuals," and cut them up 
into individual pictures to be selected by the students. 

The Assessment activity will take a lot of preparation. From back- 
ground surveys of your students (taken early in the course), deter- 
mine which employment groupings you will need to have and some kinds 
of jobs in the U.S. that use similar or related skills. Gather ma- 
terials as appropriate. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , skill, sell/sold, study/studied, experience, 
planning, measuring, using tools. 

Advanced Structures . I enjoy . Tm good az . I'd like 

to learn how to . 



Variation 

Distribute a simplified skills worksheet that lists a variety of 
specific skills (e.g. I can cook. I can plan a menu. I can chop 
trees. I can — ). Instruct the students to circle or check each 
ability that they have. 



Appendix 

worksheet: skills identification, page 415 



Concerns 

Throughout this lesson, encourage the students to identify their 
more "abstract" skills (e.g. planning, organizing, decision-making, 
etc.) as well as their more "concrete" skills. Also, remind them of 
the importance of identifying one's skills in order to be better able 
to find suitable emplo^inent in the U.S. 
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Bits and Pieces 



A SKILL is an ability to do something^ gained 
through knowledge^ practice and training. It 
may be ^'concrete'' (e.g. sewing clothes ^ repair- 
ing bicycles^ calculating expenses ) or ''concep- 
tual^^ (e.g. obser^ingj solving problems j deter- 
mining priorities). 



In ordsr to get a Job in the U,S,j people must prove to potential 
employers that they will be valuable employees — that they have the 
necessary skills or the ability and desire to learn new skills. 




^Identifying their skills j then^ must come first. The next step is to 
figure out how those skills can be transferred to the U.S. job market. 
After deciding what job to apply for^ people have to explain theix* 
experience and skills (along with their positive personality charac- 
teristics) to the person who may hire them. It may seem like a long 
and complicated process^ but a SKILLS ASSESSMENT as step number one 
will help people get going. ^ — . 

^Everyone has skills. Sometimes it 

is difficult to define them clearly. People 
may be frustrated and want to answer the question 

l/hat can you do?^^ by saying y ^^I can^t do anything. 
I Jiave no skills. " Refugee adults^ in fact^ use many 

survival and adjustment skills to get to their cotmtry of 
asylum^ to live in the refugee camps and to get to the U*S. 
Th^yy of course y have learned^ developed and used many other 
specific skills diaring their time in their native cotmtry ^ 
whether they were dealing with people j working ^ taking care 
of things around the house^ using money ^ etc.j etc.^ etc. 



People learn new skills and develop 
skills they already have by getting formal 
training J observing others j teaching them^ 
selves and following instructions. 
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A SKILLS INVENTORY: 
A Using Hands or Body 

j I drive (a timak^ a oar) 

\ I oooV: 

[~] paint (a house ^ a piotiwe) 

r I dance 

\ j plant (crops, flowers) 

I I Zi/t heavy objects 

j I build (a house y a table) 



I can. 




I I care /c?r children 

I I solve problems 

C Using Words 

[ I read (English) 

\ I write 

I I comrmmicate (in English) 

[ I convince others 




I I counsel others 

[ I repair (hicycles^ radios ^ watches) D se^^ 

I I it'(9rfe outdoors 

\ I sew fbj/ hand) 

(with a power sewing machine) 

I I 2^se a soti; 



I I /7?a7ce jewelry 

I I soWer 

I I embroider 

f I core /c?r children 

\ I pZoT/ (soccer^ basketball) 
□ ^J/Pe 

I I tafee pic tier es 

I I weave 

I I carve wood 

B Using Mind/Thinking -l^ ^ 

I 1 organize ' ' ' ' 

I I analyze 

I I follow directions 

\ I classify objects or information 

I I reseorcTi 

I I pion 

I ) teach 



I I direct others 
D Using Numbers 
I I count 

I I compute nianbers 
I I manage money 






E Using Artistic or Performing 
Abilities 

I I act 

I I dance 

I I design jewelry 

\ I embroider 

I I p^j/ a musical instrument 

I I design weavings 

I I design wood carvings 

F ^^sing Cultural Adjustment 

drills 



(A^ 



I I assess needs 

I I set goals 

determine priorities 

Note: Simplify or expand this list as appropriate 
for each particular audience. 
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Planning 
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Lesson 50 
Attitudes Toward Work 

"I plan to stay with this job because I might be promotad soon-" 

People often choose to take, keep or leave jobs because of their attitudes 
toward work in general or toward a particular job or jobs. This lesson he! 
students compare some common American attitudes toward work with their own 
and to understand possible consequences of the actions they take related 
to work. 




Oblectlv^s The students will be able: 

- to identify some common American attitudes about people and their 

work. 

- to determine priorities in aspects of their work and work environ- 

ment. 

- to name at l^ast three factors which may determine what jobs they 

take. 

- to describe the concept of job mobility. 

- to identify and suggest solutions for conflicts resulting from 

differing attitudes toward work. 
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Rationale 

All refugees who are able are expected to work after resettling 
in the U.S. That expectation i3 based on a commonly-held American 
belief that everyone who can work should. Refugees who choose not 
to meet this or other expectations may experience the consequences 
of people having a negative attitude toward them. 



Skills 



determining priorities 
clarifying attitudes 



identifying problems 
solving problems 
weighing options 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


blank paper 


X 


per student 


2a 


paper doll 


1 


per class 


3a 


cube (or die) 


1 


per group 


3b 


board game: job mobility* 


1 


per class 


3b 


playing pieces* 


4 


per class 


3b 


worksheet: atti tudes* 


1 


per student 


3c 


case studies* 


2- 


■3 per class 


4a 



preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabul ary 


Literacy 


Should I ? 
Is it O.K. to ? 


work try 
job ask 

late 
on time 
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AclSvitics 






3 

American 
Attitudes 



2 

Work 

Choices 





1 Pre-Test/Cul tural Exploration 

Co n cept of VJork , Students compare their personal concept of "work" 
anu some general American concepts. 

- Pose questions for the students to answer. Encourage each student 
to answer some questions. Focus the- questions on the students' 
native country. 



* How do people define "work?" (Do they think people 

are working if they are harvesting rice, singing, 
selling noodles, selling something for money, sewing, 
raising animals, giving advice to friends, etc*?) 

* At what age do people usually start working? 

* Do people work specific hours in each day? 

* Do people get paid with money? Do they get paid 

by the hour/day/week/month or by the amount 
they produce? 

* What would happen if a person didn't show up for 

work one day? 

* What would be reasons for firing someone? 

* Do people take breaks while working? How often? 

How long? How do they decide when to take a 
break? 

* Are people with physical handicaps supposed to 

work? 

* Are women expected to work inside or outside 

the home? Men? 

* Hov/ do people decide what job to do (heredity, 

personal decision, family or government 
decision, etc.)? 

* Do people usually stay with one job (or one 

employer) for their whole life? 
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- Repeat the questions, this time focusing on life and work in the 
U-S, Be sure to include the questions, "Why?" or '*Why not?" as 
appropriate to help them understand the reasons for the situations 
to be as they are, 

- Compare the two sets of answers. VJhat are some of the differences 
and similarities in terms of concepts of and attitudes toward work? 
What might be some reasons for the differences? 



2 Work Choices 



a Priorities , Students determine the aspects of a job they think ^re 
most important, 

- Lead a Values Inventory (see Techniques) activity in which the 
students name some things they think are important in a job. Give 
some examples of possibilities (e,g, safe working environment, 
possibility of improving English), List their responses on the 
blackboard. 

- Review the list as a class. Ask students to work individually to 
place these suggestions in order of importance to them. What are 
their priorities in terms of work or a workplace environment? En- 
courage them to share their ideas with the whole class and to ex- 
plain why they think one aspect of a job is more important than 
another, 




- rrvos.W\ r^y 



Sk\\\5 




b Diversity and Limitations , Students name factors which may deter- 
mine what jobs they take. 

- Ask the students if they think that all jobs are important. Why 
or why not? What would happen if nobody did certain jobs (e,g, 
collecting the garbage or making clothes) or if everyone did the 
same ki;id of work? 

- In the students* native country, were there any factors that 
limited their choice of an occupation? What were they? Ask 
the students to think of some things that may limit people's 
choices in the U,S, and to name at least three. Add or clarify 
information as needed. Explain that while there is great diversity 
in the kinds of work people do, there are also factors which in- 
fluence and limit job opportunities (e,g. personal talents and 
education, job openings, geographical location, season of the 
year, employment/unemployment situations). 

c Quitting , Students explain reasons for which they would quit a job, 

- Have each student state one thing that would make him or her want 
to quit a job* List each suggestion on the blackboard. 
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Review the items listed. For each item, ask the class to vote on 
whether they also would want to quit for the same reason. Compute 
the voting scores to determine which reasons seem most appropriate 
to the majority of the students. 

Go over the reasons with the highest number of votes. Along with 
the students s determine which reaso^^ would be considered most 
reasonable and appropriate in the J.S. and why. 



3 American Attitudes 



a Ladder . Students determine a possible time line for schooling, 
finding a job, getting a raise, etc. in the U.S. 

- Draw a ladder on the blackboard, 

with the headings EDUCATION and EDUCATION JOB 
JOB on either side. 



- Using a paper doll character as 
a refugee, ask the students when 
this person will start ESL 
classes after arrival in the 
U.S. (Maybe one to six months 
later.) Label the ladder with 
their response. 

- Keep moving up the ladder of 
this refugee's life, deter- 
mining along with the students 
how long it might take to 
reach each new step. 

- Ask the students how they 
feel about taking five or 
ten or more years to reach 
certain goals. 

b Moving Up . Students describe 
the concept of job mobility. 



graduate 



vocational 
training: 
electronic 
technician 



graduate 



vocational 
training: 
electronic 
assembly 

ESL class 



5 years! 



4 years 



3 years 



2 years 



i 



1 year 



6 mo ' s 



2 mo ' s 

^^^^^^ 



rai se: 
$5.75/hr. 

promoted: 
$5.25/hr. 



rai se: 
$4.00 

2nd job: 

$3.75/hr. 

assembler 



raise: 
$4.00/hr, 

1st job: 
$3.50/hr 
bus boy 



Introduce c d explain the "Job 

Mobility" board game. Have students form five groups, with each 
group choosing a colored playing piec^. Begin by placing all the 
markers on the START square. Instruct the first group to roll a 
cube and move the marker the indicated number of spaces, counting 
the START square as "one." (This space identifies the job held 
by members of that group.) Ask each group to follow in turn. 
They should all then place their markers on the first SALARY square 
and wait to take their turn throwing the cube. 

The next squares on which they land will identify their work atti- 
tudes and habits. Each group must follow the instructions written 
on their "square." 



Continue until 
Promotion. 



the first group reaches the last square — the Big 
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Job Mobility Board Game 



START 



sewmg 
machi ne 
operator 

$4.25/hr. 



motel 

maintenance 
worker 

$3.75/hr. 



hospi tal 
orderly 



$4.00/hr. 



restaurant 
dishwasher 



$3.50/hr. 



factory 

assembly 

worker 

$5.00/hr. 




You have stayed 
with this job 
6 months. 

Move ahead. 2 
squares . 



You refuse to 
change to an- 
other position 
in the same 
company. Lose 
job. 

Back to START. 



Land on or pass 
this square: 
collect weekly 
salary. 

SALARY 



You are on 
vacation . 
Stay here 
until next 
turn. 



Land on or 
pass this 
square: 

collect weekly 
sal ary. 

SALARY 



You attend 
special training 
classes after 
work. 

Move ahead 3 
squares. 



Land on or pass 
this square: 
collect weekly 
salary. 

SALARY 



You always ask 
for clarifica- 
tion when you 
don't understand 
instructions. 
Move ahead 4 
squares . 



It is Sunday. 
Rest here 
until your 
next turn. 



You are late 
to work 5 
days. Lose 
job. 

Back to START. 



You are very 
sick and call 
to tell your 
boss . 

Move ahead 3 
squares . 



You are making 
some friends at 
work. You invite 
them to a movie 
with you. 
Move ahead 2 
squares . 



Good worker: 
You receive a 
New Year bonus 
of $50.00. 




It's Sunday. 
Rest here 
until your 
next turn. 



Your boss yells 
at you. You 
are angry and 
quit job. 

Back to START. 



BIG PROMOTION 

Add $2.00 to 
hourly wage. 
Collect new 
weekly salary. 



- Review the game with the students. How did they feel when they 
received their salary? How did they feel when they were promoted? 
How did they feel if they never got promoted? What attitudes and 
habits led to promotions? Why? 

- Ask the students to explain different aspects of "job mobility" in 
terms of how and why people may change jobs (e.g. same job with 
salary raise; promotion within the same organization; movement to 
a high-level job in another company). 
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c Society's View . Students identify some common American attitudes 
about people and their work. 

- Distribute a worksheet to the students on which they must fill in 
the blank spaces with the word or phrase that is most appropriate. 
(Have the worksheet translated into the students' native language, 
if necessary. For non-literate classes, present this activitv 
orally.) 



ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK 



The people you work for expect you to _1) 
They expect you to come ^ 



on time. 



unless you are very 3) 



You are 



You should take time off only when you have 4J 

expected to work as 5} as you can during the time you are 

at 6) The people you work for 7J ^ a day's 8} 

for a day's 9} . 



If you are 10} , you may be expected to work if you 

are able. There are special 11) programs available in 

many areas. 

People might not pay attention to what job your l^j 

had, or to your family 13) Instead, people care more 

about the position that you hold now. When people meet each 
other for the first time, they may ask, " 14) ?" Almost 

everyone agrees it is important to do some kind of work. 

with 



Many people believe it is fine to start 
job and through hard work and a positive 16) 
to a IT} - - 



151 



to move-up 

job. It is important to have a good 18) 

to show employers that you are reliable and perhaps deserve a 
19) . 



(1) - (11) 



everyday 
wo rk 

handicapped 
pay 
arrive 
permission 



expect 

training 

sick 

hard 

work 



(12) - (19) 

what kind of work 

low- paying 

work record 

parents 

promotion 

better 

name 

how much money do 
attitude 

(one extra answer 



do you do? 



you make? 
is listed) 



- Review and correct the worksheets as a class. Have students iden- 
tify and discuss the American attitudes toward work that are men- 
tioned on the worksheet. Why do they think many Americans believe 
these things about people and their work? Do the students share 
some of these attitudes? 
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4 Assessment 



Refugees in the U,$ , Students identify and suggest solutions for con- 
flicts resulting from differing attitudes toward work. 

- Present Case Studies (see Techniques) of refugees who are experiencing 
conflicts related to work. Follow each case with questions. 



Soon after resettling in the U.S., T.J. and S., a 
married couple, got jobs in factories. T.J. worked 
in a furniture factory and S. worked in a garment 
factory making clothes. Both worked from 8:00 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. They have two children, four and five 
years old, who stayed at a child care center while 
the parents worked. S. received her first check 
from the garment factory. She earned the same 
amount of money that it cost to keep her children 
in the child care center. T.J. told S. that she 
had to stay home and take care of the children her- 
self because it was not worthwhile for her to work. 
S. dian't want to quit the job. 



* What was the conflict? How might it be resolved? 

* Why did T.J. think his wife shouldn't work? 

* Do you agree or disagree with him? Why? 

* Would you change your answer if you knew that S. 

would get a pay raise every six months? 

* Who do you think should make the decision about 

whether S. should continue to work or not? 

* Can people find jobs easily in the U.S.? 

Can people change jobs? Might they get promoted? 

* What benefits might there be if S. continues working? 



Y. arrived in the U.S. with her three children. 
Y. had worked as a nurse in her country. On 
arrival, her sponsor offered her a job in the 
supply room at a local hospital. Y. refused the 
job offer. Her sponsor was angry. 



* Why do you think Y. might have refused the job? 

* Do you agree with those reasons? Why/why not? 

* What benefits might there be for Y. if she took the job? 

* How might this conflict between Y. and her sponsor be 
resol ved? 

- Present additional cases about work-related problems, including 
someone who leaves a job because it is of lower status than his 
job in his native country, someone who is told to transfer to an- 
other section of a company and refuses because she wants to stay 
where she is comfortable, etc. 
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<oles 

Preparation 

Draw the board game for Activity 3b, "Moving Up," on large poster- 
board. Make the words and pictures large and clear enough so that 
everyone can see them. Paint bottlecaps or use different colored 
paper as playing pieces. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , attitude, promotion, work record, handicapped, 
training, upward mobil ity, opportunity, quit, raise, child care. 

Advanced Structure . How soon might I get a promotion? 
Variations 

In the "Pre-Test/Cul tural Exploration" activity, ask students to draw 
pictures showing themselves at work in their native country. Use the 
pictures for reference as you pose questions about their concepts of 
work. 

Lead a discussion by asking the questions, "Would you work if you 
didn't have to? Why or why not?" 

Present Letters from refugees (see Techniques) in which refugees tell 
of their attitudes toward work in the U.S. 

See Lesson 24, "Roles of Women and Men" and Lesson 27, "Marriage and 
Divorce," in Settl ing In , Book i, for related information and activities. 

Concerns 

Many ideas in this lesson may be new for students from a rural back- 
ground with limited contact with urban or western concepts of work. 
Limit the scope of the lesson to suit your students' needs. 



[so] Attitudes Toward Work 



Bits and Pieces ^Attitudes are the ways people feel about or 
view things. A person's attitudes toward finding and keeping a job 
influence that person's chances of succeeding in the U.S. Job market. 

2 

The U.S* was founded by people with an independent spirit who took 
their own initiative to work hard and establish a new countri/. In- 
dependence j initiative and hard work are still highly valued qualities 
in American society. Those qualities influence attitudes and beliefs 
held by many people in the U.S. 

3 


Many Americans believe: 


PoBsibte work'-related effects: 


Individuals can influence 
the future and change or 
improve the environment. 

People must be realistic in 
their goals. 

People should be motivated — 
take individual initiative. 

People should use their time 
efficiently J not waste it. 

Everyone who is rhZe should 
work. 

The best qualified people 
should be given the avails 
able positions. 

An employee can be fired if 
he or she does not perform 
well. 

Anyone can start at the 
bottom and climb to the 
"tap'' by working hard. 


Individual jobs within a company are im- 
portant. Each position may be related to 
and affected by others. People should 
always do the best they can. 

A high unemployment rate is a reality in 
many regions of the U.S. Job opportun- 
ities vary. Enployers want people with 
skills relevant to the dob. A person's 
experience^ education and abilities may 
limit possibilities. 

Interviewers look for people who are gen-- 
uinely interested in having that job and 
who demonstrate initiative. 

Many jobs in the U.S. pay by the hour. 
Employers expect to get the most for 
their money by having employees work 
steady and hard during working hours. 

Those who are able to work but depend on 
the government for support may be con'- 
sidered a burden on society. This may 
damage a person' s work record. 

Family relations or status in the com-- 
munity should not influence employers' 
hilling practices. 

Bnployers worry more about the success 
and productivity of their company than 
they do about an employee' s "loss of 
face. " 

Everyone is supposed to have the chance 
to succeed through a system of equal op-- 
portt^rr ties . This isn't always the case^ 
but the belief is that even a busboyj 
through hard workj can rise to be a 
manager one day. 
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Many Ameryiaans believe: 



Posaibte .wavk-'r elated effects: 



An empZoyee can quit if he ov 
she so chooses. 



An emptoyee should be 
flexible. 



Change leads to improvements 
change is a reality. 



People and systems k .o be 
evaluated. 



It is healthy to use free 
time for relaxation and 
having fun. 



Status is achieved^ not 
inherited. 



Anyone leaving a job must give notice 
with valid reasons. Failure to do so 
may make it difficult to get good refer- 
ences and establish a good work record. 
Valid reasons may include: finding a 
more challenging or better-paying jobj 
suffering discrimination on the job or 
retiaming to school for more training. 

People may be asked to do whatever is 
necessary to get the job done^ including 
things that were not mentioned originally 
as specific duties. 

The efijployee is part of an organization 
or company^ a resource to be moved when 
necessary. If one position is no longer 
needed^ an employer may ask a worker to 
change to another position. 

Rewards and promotions are based on 
evaluation of job performance. People 
are held responsible for their work. 

Work is hard and the pace of life in the 
U.S. may seem fast. Time for work is 
strictly regulated. It is good to r ^ 
aside time for relaxation outside of 
work hours. 

A person^ s ''family name'' usually has 
little influence on a person's individual 
status. It is a person's work and per^ 
forrrtance on the job that influence how 
others view him or her. 



Jobs (at any level) provide opportunities to earn a living^ to learn 
from experience^ to establish a good work record (to help "move up" 
the career ladder)^ to improve one's English^ to be a positive role 
model for the family - and to prevent isolation in the cormunity. 

^Education, related to employment (e.g. vocational programs^ adult 
school J college courses) also provides many of the same types of 
opportunities . 




SCHOOL 



a 0 
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Lesson 51 



Jobs in the U.S. 

"I used to be a student. Now, I want to be a file clerk or typist." 

Refugees usually cannot find employment in the U.S. to match their 
previous occupations. This lesson familiarizes students with tvpes of 
jobs available and helps them determine realistic short-term employment 
goals. 




Objectlwes The students will be able: 

- to name at least five entry-level jobs and identify skills that 

can apply to those jobs. 

- to describe basic characteristics of entry-level, advanced-skilled 

and professional jobs. 

- to describe some types of targeted employment programs. 

- to identify jobs which utilize their personal skills. 

- to set realistic goals in terms of likely employment. 
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Rationale 

Before people can realistically determine what jobs they might be 
able to do, they must be familiar with what kinds of jobs are 
generally available for refugees with their background and experi- 
ence and skills. It is also helpful for them ta be aware of the 
diversity of jobs available based on region of the U.S., season 
or other factors. By recognizing how the skills and experiences 
they possess can be related to the U.S. job market, the refugees 
can gain confidence in their ability to find and keep a job. 



Skills 



observing 
assessing needs 



setting goals 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


letters from refugees: jobs* 


3-5 per class 


1 


f 1 ashcards: newcomers* 


3-4 per class 


2 


video or slides: entry-level work* 


as available 


3a 


chart: job characteristics I* 


1 per class 


3a 


video or slides: other work* 


as available 


3b 


chart: job characteristics II* 


1 pe>" class 


3b 


chart: work fields* 


1 per class 


3b 


case studies: job attitudes* 


3 per class 


3c 


map: students' native country 


1 per class 


4 


map: U.S. 


1 per class 


4 


fl ashcards: employment programs* 


4-5 per class 


4 


pictures: people at work* 


10-12 per class 


5 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



I can 



I know how to 
I was a 



I can be a 



Vocabulary 



nights 

days 

hours 

inside 
outside 

cook 

fix 



food 



clean 

make clothes 



job 
work 

(names 
of 

entry- 

1 evel 
jobs) 

speak 
Engl ish 



Literacy 
(occupations) 
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1 Pre-Test 



Jobs For Us. Students name jobs they minht get after arrival in the 
U.S. 

- Lead a Brainstorming session (see Techniques) in which students 
state various jobs they think they might be able to get in the U.S. 
Ask them to share information they received from friends and rela- 
tives already in the U.S. What jobs are refugees getting? 

- Present some Letters from refugees (see Techniques) in which people 
describe their first jobs in the U.S. 

* "Tve worked in the restaurant for one week... I'm 

a dishwasher. I get paid $3.50 an hour and I work 
eight hours per day. I don't like it at all, but 
you know I have to work and earn some money... I 
don't want to work in the restaurant my whole life; 
I have to study more, and then I will get a better 
job." 

Khmer woman (Muskogeej Oklahoma) 

* "We felt ashamed to write you when we couldn't tell 

you about a job. I got my job on the 23rd of 
November working in the factory to put something 
together that is part of the airplane motor. They 
pay me $4 an hour. I work in the night shift from 
3:30 until midnight. . .Now that I have my job we like 
to be optimistic people." 

Khmer man (Provo, Utah) 

* "I've gotten a full-time job as a dressmaker. I 

don't like this job at all, but as I told you before. 
I don't want welfare or people to underestimate me." 

Vietnam<^se woman (Bethlehem, Pennsylvania) 
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- VJhy do the students think these people took these particular jobs? 
What other jobs might be available for them in the U.S.? 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Jobs for Others . Students match 
jobs m their native country. 

- Pass a card with an illustration and 
description of a person to one stu- 
dent. Ask the student to hold the 
card facing the class so that every- 
one can see it. Explain that the 
person described on the card is a 
newcomer to the students' native 
country. How will this person 
survive? What kinds of jobs would 
be available for him or her con- 
sidering the person's background 
(as shown on the card)? 



the backgrounds o? people to possible 




St: 



- p \< 



Cont 
the 

language 
limited? 



inue with two or three other examples. Lead a discussion about 
kinds of jobs that newcomers, with little or no ability in the 
luage, might b»i able to find in their country. Are the jobs 
ted? In what way? Uhy? 



3 Kinds of Jobs 



Entry-Level . Students describe basic characteristics of entry-level 
jobs and identify some skills needed for particular jobs. 

Show Video Tapes or Slides (see Tech- 
niques) of people working at entry- 
level positions in the U.S. Stop the 
presentation frequently to check if 
students understand what is happening 
in each scene. What is the person 
doing? What is the job title? Where 
is the job being performed (inside, 
outside, in a school or factory, etc.)? 

the students what skills the worker 
Should the worker have 
How much 




For each job 
must possess 



presented, ask 
in order to do 



the job well. Should the 
had a certain amount of training or related education? 
English must this person use at work? 

Post a blank chart of jobs, characteristics and related skills. 
As students offer ideas, complete the chart. (See chart on 
fol lowing page. ) 
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JOB 


ENGLISH 
NEEDED'? 

1 1 La La \J La \J m 


PAY? 


TRAINING 
NEEDED? 


EDUCATION 
NEEDED'? 

llLaLak/L>l>^ « 


SKILLS? 


Janitor 












Agricultural 

Worker 












Food Service 
Worker 













- Review the chart as a class. 

* What general statements can you make about entry- 

level jobs in terms of sal ary and previous 
training , education or skills needed? 

* What are other characteristics of many entry-level jobs? 

- Explain that most refugees who work initially have entry-level jobs 
in the U.S. Why might that be the case? 

Skilled and Professional . Students describe the differences between 
entry-level skilled, advanced-skilled and professional jobs. 

- If available, show Video Tapes or Slides as in the .previous activity, 
Vary this by showing photographs or drawings of people performing 
different tasks at various jobs. Proceed as above. 

- Post a second chart, similar to the one describing entry-level 
jobs, but with an additional section for certificates or licenses. 
Complete it as students offer ideas. 



FIELD 


ENGLISH 
NEEDED? 


PAY? 


TRAINING 
NEEDED? 


EDUCATION 
NEEDED? 


SKILLS? 


LICENSE 
OR CER- 
TIFICATE? 


ADVANCED 
SKILLED 

WELDER 














HAIR DRESSER 














PROFESSIONAL 
PHARMACIST 








» 1 • • # 
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- Correct and add information as needed. 



With the students, compare the two charts in terms of job charac- 
teristics (e.g. salary level, previous training or education re- 
quired, types of skills, licenses). Elicit from the students the 
differences between these types of jobs. 



Rerrnna the students that for al 1 
a desire to do well are important. 



jobs in the U.S., motivation and 
Also, a person working in one 



type of job doesn't necessarily have to work in that type of job 
permanently. It's possible to advance within a field of work by 
gaining additional skills or experience. Present the following 
chart and discuss: 

WORK FIELDS 



FIELD 1 


ENTRY-LEVEL \ 
SKILLED H 


ADDITIONAL j 
-SKILLS/EX- 
PERIENCE 1 


LICENSE OR ! 
CERTIFI- ^ 
CATE ! 


ADDITIONAL 
■ EXPERIENCE/ 
EDUCATION 


Food ] 
Service | 


* bus boy/girl | 

* dishwasher | 

* cannery/ | 
packaging I 
worker 


chef 1 
food 1 
caterer I 




restaurant/ 
food plant 
manager 


Medicine/ 
Hospital s 


* maintenance 
worker 
! * hospital 
I orderly 
1 * "candy striper" 
1 (nurse/file 
1 clerk aide) 


medical 
\ secretary 


1 aboratory 
technician 


nurse 
doctor 


Automotive 


1 * service station 
1 attendant 
1 * assistant auto 
[ mechanic 


1 auto 

1 mechanic 


1 local 
1 truck 
1 driver 





c Attitudes . Students clarify their attitudes toward the jobs they 
may get initially in the U.S. 

- Present three Case Studies (see Techniques) of refugees whose 
f-f-St jobs in the U.S. were very different from their jobs in 
their homeland. 

- For each story, have students answer clarification questions: 



* What was 

* What is 



's previous job' 
"""s current job? 



Also, ask some interpretation questions: 
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* How do you think _ 

* Why might have taken that job? 

* How might community members regard 



feels about his or her present job? 

_ now? Why? 



CASE STUDIES 



0 was a successful business person in his native 
country. He was well-known in his community. He 
had a lot of money and a large family to spend it 
on. In the U.S., 0 tried to find a job in a small 
business, even though he didn't like the idea of 
working for someone else. After months, the only 
job he found was as a night janitor in a bank. 
During the day he studied English and hoped he 
would later get a better job. 



M was a village leader in his homeland. Highly re- 
spected for his wisdom and his skill at playing tra 
ditional instruments, M was always asked to make 
important decisions for others. After being in the 
U.S. for awhile, M took a job in a food cannery. 
He co-nplained that the work was boring, but he 
didn't have to use much English so that was OK. 



T had been a medical student in her native country. 
Several years had passed since she was in school. 
With her experience and her English ability she was 
able to get a part-time job as a nurse's aide in a 
nursing home. She also went to school to take some 
basic science courses, hoping that she could enter 
a nurse training program. Though she originally 
wanted to become a doctor, she felt that the English 
and the education required would be too much for her, 
so she decided to become a nurse. 



- Ask students to identify the benefits these people might get from 
their jobs (e.g. job experience, steady income, feeling of self- 
rel iance) . 

- How would the students feel if they were these people? What jobs 
do they expect to get? How would they feel if they couldn't get 
the jobs they wanted? 



4 The Job Market 



What's Available ? Students describe some targeted employment programs 
and identify reasons for differences in job availability. 
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- Post a map of the students' native country. Ask them to point out 
different regions of the country (e.g. mountains, deserts, urban 
centers). Have them identify types of job's in the various regions. 
Are most of the people in one area rice farmers? Do other regions 
have different main crops? Is industry just in one area? Etc. 

- Ask the students to explain the reasons for differences and simi- 
larities among available jobs in the various regions. 

- Show a U.S. map. Review with the students the diversity of geography 
and weather in the U.S. How might this affect job availability? Clar- 
ify and add information as needed — including job choices in small towns, 
rural areas and large cities. Offer further information about fields 
concentrated in certain areas (e.g. electronics work in California). 

- Refer to the U.S. map. Ask questions: Where have most refugees 
settled? Which states (and parts of those states) have the majority 
of refugees? Which other states have large refugee populations? 
What might this mean for refugee-specific employment programs? 

- Explain the programs that are available in some locations. Remind 
students that this is a brief overview and some programs may change 
or may not be available in their area. Other programs may be. 

- Discuss non-refugee employment programs designed for special-need 
groups (e.g. youths, summer employment, women, low-income). How 
might people find out about the programs in their area? 

- Post flashcards naming some specific employment programs that would 
be relevant for your students. 

- Instruct each student to choose one program and explain why he/she 
would contact it and suggest what might be gained. 



What's Good for Me ? Students identify jobs which utilize their personal 
skills and set goals in terms of likely employment. 

- Refer students to Lesson 49, "Skills Assessment," in which skills are 
identified. Ask students to list or name personal skills and interests 
What do they know how to do? What do they enjoy doing? 

- In advanced classes, have students individually list interests, skill> 
they have, and skills they could develop once in the U.S. In beginning 
classes, do this in a large group — recording ideas on the blackboard 

in words or pictures. 

- Post pictures of people at work in the U.S. Have the students match 
their skills and interests to the jobs pictured. Point to one of the 
pictures and ask all students who selected that job to stand and ex- 
plain why they think they would be able to do that job. Continue 
with all the pictures. 

- Ask students to identify jobs they are not interested in and to ex- 



5 Assessment 
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NqIcs 

Preparation 

For many of the activities, you need to design materials and questions 
suitable to your students* abilities, interests and backgrounds ahead 
of time. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , shift, skill, entry-level, professional, repair, 
cut hair, draw, type, training, experience, education, license, cer- 
tificate, minimum wage. 

Advanced Structures . Which job is better? Which job takes more ex- 
perience? I've studied . I haven't had any job training. I'd 
like to study . I'd like to be a . 



Variations 

When discussing skills needed in various entry-level jobs, demonstrate 
how to operate some job-specific tools or machines (e.g. soldering 
iron, mop and pail, power sewing machine, vacuum cleaner). Give stu- 
dents the opportunity to practice using the equipment, too. Ask them 
to identify the skills involved. 

Elicit from the students how their personal hobbies might be helpful 
in their future employment. What are some possibilities of developing 
the hobbies into income-earning employment? (Help them keep their 
expectations realistic.) 

Concerns 

Students unfamiliar with common types of jobs in the U.S. need to 
take the process of identifying specific activities and skills step- 
by-step. Be sure that all students have identified at least one or 
two jobs which they feel they could do in the U.S. Students from 
professional or high-ranking employment backgrounds may find the 
adjustment to entry-level work humiliating or frustrating. It is 
especially important to help them understand the reasons for the 
usual pattern of starting in one field or position and the possi - 
bil i ties for moving to another. 
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Bits and Pieces i ^ j - ^ ^ ^ 77 

Refugees and xmnvgrctnts do not usually get 
the kinds of jobs they had in their native Qoxmtvy because: 

^ some of those jobs are not available in the U.S. 

specific skills or language required for certain jobs 

licenses or certificates may be needed 

unemployment is Very high in certain areas 
^ newcomers need to first establish a work history 

'types of jobs recently arrived refugees have been getting in the U.S. 

food service (dishwasher ^ buspersonj or work in food preparation^ 
packaging J catering service) 

maintenance (janitor^ hotel or hospital maid — hotel work may be 
seasonal — janitorial work "on call" with a service that sends people 
to different places as needed) 

light assembly work ( electronics^ children ^ s toysj etc. ) 
gardening /landscaping 

sewing (power sewing — sometimes piecework — some companies train 
applicants to use industrial machines) 

light machine operation (cutting plastic bags^ stamping metal parts s 
etc. ) 

shipping and receiving or pachagitig 

work in small companies (owned or managed by people of their same> 
ethnic group) 

we Iding (for people with training and/or experience) 




advanaed eleatronios assembly (for people with training and/or 
experience) ~, ~^ 

^SKILLS RETRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 

A^:^ jf a refugee enters the V.S» with a high level of education or 
experience in a certain fields he or she might be able to take 
a 30b in that field on a probationary period. In some states ^ 
re^certification in professional fields is possible through 
official examinations. Check this out with a local job develop- 
ment agency or VOLAG. 

There are many advantages to taking an entry level, dob: People can 
earn a living^ learn from experience^ establish a good work history^ 
learr-f about U.S. society j improve English and meet potential frierids. 

Even part-time or '^on call" jobs have advantages. They get people in 
the employment "system^' so they are familiar with work. They help 
people gain some experience and perhaps make contacts for other 
positions. 
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JOB CLASSIFICATION: 



BntTy-^Level Skilled 



Advanced Skilled 



Fvofeaaional 



- Zou) OT minimum wage 

- maybe piecework 

- can be repetitive 

- often no experience 
needed 

- sometimes little 
English needed 



need specific skills 

gained through trainings 

may need a license cr 

certificate 

usually need previous 

experience or training 

wage higher than for 

entry-level work 

level of English needed 

varies 



- usually a high 
salary 

- requires years 
of specialized 
education 

- can be prestigious 

- requires a license 
or certificate 

- requires a lot of 
English 



Examples: 

motel maidy gas 
station attendant^ 
light assembly 
worker 



Examp les: 

we Ider^ secre tary^ 
laboratory technician 



Examp les: 

pharmacist J teacher^ 
lawyer J doc tor 



^ Once people Tiaoe identified their skills ^ they need to figure out how 
to transfer them to jobs available in the U.S. Specific skills (e.g. 
cutting rattan^ designing and making baskets) and qualit-Les (e.g. 
attention to detail^ fast xoorker) can be generalized — measuring^ 
using tools ^ working long hours ^ good with hands — and then applied to 
a variety of jobs in the U.S. — detailed assembly workj food prepara-- 
tion work J etc. 

^All across the U.S» there are programs to help people train for or 
find employment that will put their skills to use. The programs are 
considered '^targeted'' if they aim to assist a specific part of the 
general population. Prograns and their availability differ from place 
to place. People can find out about programs in their area from their 
local State Employment Office ^ volag or MAA. 



SOME TYPES OF PROGRAMS: 

Refugee^^Specific 

usually available in 
areas with large 
refugee populations 

Hamebound Women 

may provide child care 
facilities during job 
training or on-the-'jobi 
special training classes 



Youth 

focus on youth (age 
16^21) from low-^income 
families i part-^time or 
seasonal work 

Older Worker 

job placement for 
people 50 or 55 and 
older 



Adult, Low^Income 

temporary or pema- 
nent jobs or train-- 
ing for people age 
18 or older 
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Lesson 52 
Personal Employment Data 

"I had six years of formal education in my native country and volunteered 
as a nurse's assistant in the refugee camp/' 

Specific details of a person's education and work background are important 
for prospective employers to know. In this lesson, students place their 
employment data on sample forms. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to provide the following basic personal employment data: 

* name anH address 

* social security number (once obtained 

in the U.S. ) 

* immigration status 

* previous job(s) held 

* level of education attained 

- to complete a job application form. 
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Rationale 

Refugees will be required to fill out a seemingly endless variety 
of forms once they are in the U.S. Many of those forms will be 
related to employment. It is important for them to gain practice 
in reading and completing forms and for them to understand the 
reasons employers will want to know so much detailed information 
about them and their background. 

Skills 

literacy: reading and writing 
numeracy : computi ng 
clarifying information 

Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


poster: 1-94 card* 


1 


per 


class 


3a 


signs: immigration status* 


3 


per 


cl ass 


3a 


poster: social security appl.* 


1 


per 


class 


3b 


worksheet: social security appl .* 


1 


per 


student 


3b 


handout: social security card* 


1 


per 


student 


3b 


poster: simple application* 


1 


per 


class 


4a 


worksheet: simple application* 


1 


per 


student 


4a 


worksheet: advanced application* 


1 


per 


student 


4b 


handout: sample resume* 


1 


per 


student 


4c 


signs: employment places* 


4 


per 


class 


5 


worksheet: appl ications* 


1 


per 


student 


5 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabulary 


Literacy 


I was a in 

I went to school 
years. 


(names of occupations) 

school 

work 

job 

date 

(numbers) 

refugee 
1-94 

social security number 


(appl ication 
forms) 

(dates) 
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Activities 




Terms , Students define terms found on application forms. 

- Present vocabulary words, one at a time. Ask students to define the 
words. Give examples and clarify as necessary. 



Last Name 



First Name 



Citizen 



Address 



Telephone 



Education 



Employment 
Record 



- Choose terms appropriate for your class level. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



References 



In Order to Work . Students explain requirements and regulations gov- 
erning work in their native country or the refugee camp. 

- Ask a series of guided questions: 

* In your homeland can anyone work? Are people 

who are not citizens allowed to work? 

* Does the government require any formal 

registration in order to work? 

* When people are too old or too ill to work, 

how can they support themselves or get 
the medical care they need? 

* In the refugee camp, can anyone work? Are 

people who are not refugees allowed to 
have a job? 
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* Is there special permission or registration 

required for people who want to work? What 
documents do they need to have? 

* Etc. 

Lead a discussion about the answers to these questions. Explain 
that this lesson will help the students prepare themselves to get 
and/or complete the documents they will need in order to get a job 
in the U.S. 



3 Forms and Numbers 



a 1-94 . Students explain the purpose of the 1-94 card. 

- Ask the students if they think refugees can work legally in the 
U.S. immediately upon arrival. What will be their proof of this 
status? 

- Show a large sample 1-94 card (see Appendix). Review the informa- 
tion included with the students. 

- Explain the differences between refugee, permanent resident alien 
and citizen status by calling three people to the front of the 
room. One person holds a REFUGEE sign, another holds a PERMANENT 
RESIDENT ALIEN sign and the third, a CITIZEN sign. Ask questions 
about what these people can and cannot do in the U.S. 

* Who can buy a car? (ALL) 

* Who can own land? (ALL) 

* Who can vote in government elections? (CITIZENS) 

* Who can travel outside the U.S.? (ALL) 
What documents does each need? 

* Who can marry a U.S. citizen? (ALL) 

* Who uses a "green card" as identification? (PRA) 

* Etc. 

- Clarify or correct information as needed. 

- Ask the students to explain the function of the 1-94 card and its 
importance. 

b Social Security . Students complete a sample application for a so- 
cial security number. 

- Refer the students to the Cultural Exploration activity in which 
they discussed regulations governing work. Explain the functions 
of the Social Security Administration in the U*S, and how these 
will affect their lives, 

- Post a large sample social security application. Go over each 
section as a class, using one student's personal data in order to 
complete the sample together* 

- Distribute sample applications for a social security number (see 
Appendix) and ask the students to complete them. Circulate around 
the room to help where needed. 



Pcrional Employment Oata 



Show a large sample social security card Then di|tribute^a 
are not their official numbersl 



are 

The Job Application 



a S^l^f,,^. Student, provide hasic P-^^/^^lTrl^^plete 
T^itT^TTTI^ge sample ^-PPj ^ i"", :°^:nter"i*o?fer'his or her 
j-srnri\lf..ru«™atfon%rhe included on the s^p e fo™. 

. For each section (e-g- educational backg™^^^^^ 
explain the p^SS"! ™Pl°y^;%%^^;S„ M hire? 

Ho« will itTTSTp-EHem select a pe ,„fo™ation and write 

- m small classes, figure ^^^''^^Ll Ask the students to 

t on newsprint in front °f*e whole class ^^^^ Appendix). 

copy their personal data O"*? jl™^!^ fill out their forms indi- 

i^d^l^ry.^"A^rnrwrt^^hf cfasfr"o*o^ *a?de. Circulate to assist as 

"e^"*-''" -Jo h»«ic oersonal employment data, 

b SamEle^or^- ""^^^^ Use a "rear application 

. Proceed as in the P'^^^^^ flf i^^^t^hires m|„y refuge'es. if possible. 

ran fdJiicfd Si Pendix) _ ^^^^^ 

. collect the completed forms and cor_^ reference 

ren^n^^inr^ut*'e^plry:eSraS^ications in the U.S. 

c ~. .Students write -^""P^-"-;^ with 

- Distribute a sample resume. Review tne c 

the students. . w-^^g for 

- Ask the students to use their application fonns^as the^bas,^^ ^ 

rX^'^^'^^o rouTr-co^-rirtin^ Ld ^-ting in a few d^s 

. rio:er-level Classes t^i^.^/^r-^Lr.'^-n^cl JSlir" 

fp"p^tcrtfon*ro,^rrd!%:«iSrSf llass, design a simple res^e 
for each student. ^ „jt,,3 

- If possible, tyne each ™^,(?"?Se ItSfen?! Encourage^he stu- 
English SP^^^^:) '"".^^"^"^^^ ihe"jo£-hun?ing in the U.S. .(Reminder 
■ ^rej^ill haSe^W Id^ih^efr aSd^e^s and telephone number ,n the O.S 
after arrival . ) 
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(SAMPLE STUDENT RESUME) 




Name: Thai Keo 



Address ; 



Educational Experience : 

Panat Nikom Refugee Processing Center, Thailand, 

- Intensive English as a Second Language/Cultural Orientation Program. 

During this 16-week program students attend 3 hours of ESL and 1.5 hours of CO on 
a daily basis, five days per week. Ihe curricula are competency-based, fccusing 
upon linguistic and cultural tasks that refugees will need to perform upon arrival 
in the United States. 

- Pre-Empl oyment Training Program. 

Concurrently with the above classes, students attend 1,5 hours of Pre-Employment 
Training per day. The curriculum focuses upon the use of standard Americ^in sys- 
tems of weights and measures, an introduction to various electric and hand tools, 
the reading and use of diagrams, the study of attitudinal and behavioral aspects 
0- functioning In the workplace and the uses of clarification and social language. 

- Six years of formal education in Cambodia. 



Work Experience : 

- Maintenance Assistant, Consortium School, Panat Nikom, 1984-1985. 
room buildings and furniture. Cleaned school grounds. 

- Able to drive a car and truck. Can perform routine maintenance. 

- Able to plant and grow vegetables and rice. 

- Able to cut men's and women's hair. 



Repaired class- 



Language Proficiency ; 
- Khmer: fluent 



- Chinese: functional 



- English: functional 



5 Assessment 



One More Form . Students complete a job application form. 

- Post signs for four different places of employment in different 
corners of the room. 



Glen's 
Market 



East West 
Chinese 
Restaurant 



Oakwood 
Textile 
Company 



Garden 
Hotel 



- Give students a few minutes to read the signs, choose the place to 
which they want to apply for work and move to that area of the room- 

- Distribute a job application fonn to each student. (You will need 
four different versions of an application fonn.) Ask the students 
to fill out the forms completely, using their original forms as 
reference. 

- Check each student's fonn for neatness and accuracy of data. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Several different versions of applications need to be prepared. You 
can find various samples in job-hunting books in a library. If no 
examples are available, change items on the sample in the Appendix 
to design new versions. 

If you conducted a survey of your students in an earlier lesson, bring 
that infonnation to class to help them with the accuracy of their 
data. (You might also bring the completed skills identification 
worksheets from Lesson 49, "Skills Assessment.") 

It may be helpful to coordinate planning, preparation and teaching 
of this lesson with the students* ESL teachers because of all the 
reading and writing involved. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , references, application form, resume, permanent 
resident alien, citizen. 

Advanced Structures . Do you want to contact my references? Here is 
my resume. 

Variations 

Provide personal employment data for one fictional character. Have 
the students put that character's infonnation in the correct places 
on a sample application form. 

Present "visual resumes" to clarify the content and purpose of written 
resumes. Have students draw their own visual resumes. 

Appendix 

poster: 1-94 card, page 433 

worksheet: Social Security application, page 416 

handout: Social Security card, page 416 

worksheet: simple application form, page 417 

worksheet: advanced application fonn, page 418 

teacher information: refugee immigration status, page 434 

Concerns 

This lesson requires a lot of reading and writing. Be sure to take 
each step slowly, particularly in lower-level classes. Limit the 
amount of reading and writing involved according to your students' 
needs and abilities. 
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Bits and Pieces 



Two essential -items related to employment for 
refugees are a SOCIAL SECURITY CARD and an 
1-94 CARD. ^ ^ . <H 




2 



SOCIAL SECURITY 



Social Seaurity is the basic way that the U.S. provides Qontinuing^~^ 
income for families whose earnings are reduced or stopped because of 
retirement, disability or death. Social Security benefits (payments) 
are for people who: I) are imable to work because of an illness or 
injury that is expt^oced to last a year or longer j 2) are retired^ 
3) have a family member who had a job and died. The Social Security 
Administration also offers a Medicare program that helps pay for 
medical care for people aged 65 and over, whether or not they are 
retired. 

Social Security works this way: During working years ^ employees ^ 
their employers and self-employed people pay Social Secianty taxes. 
(Workers^ taxes are deducted from their paychecks. The check stubs 
provide a receipt of how much is deducted. ) This money is used to 
make payments to the people receiving benefits and to pay administra- 
tive costs of the program. When today 's workers retire or become 
disabled or die, benefits will be paid to them or their dependents 
from taxes paid by people working at that time. 

A person needs a Social Security number in ordfr to open a bank 
account^ get a job^ register for college or university classes^ etc. 

APPLYING FOR A SOCIAL SECURITY CARD 

Refugees must apply in person at a local Social Security Office. 
Applicants must provide proof of immigrant status (1-94 Card) ^ name 
at birthj present name, date and place of birthj mother and father ^s 
names at birth, mailing address ccnd signature. The actual Social 
Security card, showing a person* s name and individual Social Security 
number is mailed to the applicant several weeks later. Before leaving 
the office, a person should receive a receipt showing that he or she 
applied for a card. 

^1-^94 CARD 

The document that allows refugees to legally enter and live and work 
in the U.S. is called an 1^94 Card. It is an official paper issued 
by the Irmigration and Naturalization Service. Each refugee receives 
a separate 1-94 card with an identifying number on it. The 1-94 card 
is very important as it proves that the person is authorized to be in 
and to be employed in the U.S. It also serves as identification when 
refugees apply for jobs, training programs or other programs or bene-- 
fits. It is essential to keep the 1-94 card in the bag of documents 
given to each refugee by the Intergovernmental Committee for Migration 
(ICM) upon their departure to the U.S. 
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^THE JOB APPLICATION 

The work apptioation is one of the most important forms a person will 
complete. It may be the only tool employers have to help them decide 
if the job applicant has the qualifications they are looking for and 
whether or not the applicant will be interviewed* 

It is important to be fully prepared when going to apply for a job. 
By byn^nging a so/tiple completed fact stieet ox" applioation form along ^ 
a person has the important information available to copy onto a new 
application form . Some items to be included on the fact sheet or 
sample application form: 

* Social Security Number, 

* Reliable telephone numbers where the employer can reach you, 

* The namesy addresses^ phone numbers and occupations of three good 
personal references. Be sure to ask their permission before 
listing them as references. Good references might be your spon- 
sor^ teachers y counselors or other adult fx*iends, 

* Education, A list of names^ addresses^ dates attended a7%d 
degrees earned from schools you have attended. 

* Activities you participated in at school or in the refugee camp. 
This may include athletics^ camp committees^ religious activities^ 
etc. Volunteer work experience is important ^ too. 

* Work Experience. A list of exact dates ^ job titles^ job duties 
and responsibilities and reasons for leaving each job. Offer 
clear y reasonable explanations of why you Zeft previous jobs, 

^ HINTS FOR FILLING OUT THE FORM 

The job application is a method of evaluating an applicant's ability 
to follow directions^ neatness ^ organizational ability j spelling^ 
truthfulness y interest and experience. 

Some suggestions to keep in mind when filling out a work application: 
Look ot>er the entire application form to get a general picture of the 



information wanted and how it is to be arranged. 

Read instructions carefully before starting and follow them carefully 
when writing the necessary information. (Note whether you should use 
ink or pencil ^ print or write^ eta. ) 

Be neat and complete each question as best you can , Don^t leave 
blanks. If on answer does not apply to you^ put a dash (-) in the 
space or write N/ A. 

Be sure your spelling and grarmar are correct . 

List former employers in the order requested on the application. 
Note any special training that you have had. 

Be honest. If you lie on the application and the employer finds out^ 
you may be fired. y — J\ f CIT^^ 



NO 
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Planning 



THE PEN IS 
MIGHTIER 
THAN THE 
SWORD 
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Lesson 53 
Looking for a Job 

"I'd like to find a part-time job in the evenings." 

Refugees will be looking for employment soon after arrival. This lesson 
helps equip the students with the knowledge and skills necessary to begin 
a job search. 




Obicetlvcs The students will be able: 

-to identify several ways of finding a job and state which are 
most effective. 

- to read selected help wanted advertisements. . 

. - to answer and ask questions appropriately in a simulated con- 
ference with a job counselor. 

- to identify and prioritize factors to consider when looking for 

a job— available transportation, home and family responsibil- 
ities, school schedule. 
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Rationale 

It is important for people to take the initiative in finding 
suitable employment for themselves. Jobs don't just "appear" — 
people must search for them. Knowing what one's personal needs 
are in terms of employment (e.g. salary requirement to support 
the family, transportation situation, work hours not conflicting 
with school or home responsibilities) and figuring out what steps 
to take to find a job are essential so that a person has a chance 
of getting a job he or she will keep. 



literacy: reading and writing communicating in English 

clarifying information assessing needs 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


letters: looking for a job* 


3- 


-4 per class 


3a 


puppets 


3 


per class 


3b 


handout: simplified ads* 


1 


per student 


4 


handout: advertisement abbreviations* 


1 


per student 


4 


worksheet: real help wanted ads* 


1 


per student 


4 


handout: sample letter* 


1 


per student 


5a 


blank paper 


2 


per student 


5a, 5b 


telephone books 


5 


per class 


5b 


telephones 


2 


per class 


5b 


cards: job factors* 


3 


sets per class 


6a 


posters: job announcements* 


7- 


-10 per class 


6b 


handout: intake form* 


1 


per student 


5b 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabulary 


Literacy 


What kind of job do you want? 

I want to be a 

Do you have a job now? 

No, but I want to work. 

Do you want a full-time 

or a part-time job? 
I want a full-time job. 

part-time 
Do you know how to ? 
Can you ? 


farmer maid 
homemaker janitor 
soldier factory 
seamstress worker 
(dressmaker) 
carpenter ^^r" 
student ^^^^ 
cook ^^^.^^ 
salesperson ''"'^^ 
tailor part-time 
di shwasher f ul 1 -time 


(time) 
(occupa- 
tions) 

NAME 
ADDRESS 

(money 
amounts) 
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Aclivilies 




Estimated Time 



all levels: 1 day 



Quiz . Students label statements as true or false, 

- Conduct a quiz to determine the students' understanding of 
related to finding employment in the U,S, Make statements 
the students to say whether they are true or false. 



issues 
and ask 



Vary this by having students complete a worksheet labeling written 
statements true or false. Sample statements: 



All people in the U.S. find jobs by answering 

newspaper job advertisements. 
Refugees are not legally allowed to apply for 

jobs on their own. They must get help from 

their sponsors or resettlement agencies. 
It is helpful to ask friends and relatives for 

assistance in finding a job. 



(FALSE) 

(FALSE) 
(TRUE) 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Jobs at Home/Jobs in Camp , Students explain how people find employ- 
ment in their homeland and in the refugee camp, 

- Identify a student who had a job before coming to the camp. Ask 
that person to explain what the job was and how he or she found 
it (e.g. through relatives, friends, advertisements). Ask other 
students. If no students had jobs, ask them questions about their 
parents or other people. Ex: 

* What was it necessary to do to find a job? 

* How did people know they were qualified for 

a specific job? 

- Repeat the above with people who have jobs in the camp, 

* What different kinds of jobs are available? 

* How do people find out about them? 
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3 The Search 



a Letters , Students explore refugees' personal job-hunting experi- 
ences and identify several ways of finding a job. 

- Present some Letters from refugees (see Techniques) • Include 
stories involving different ways to look for employment • 

- Have the students explain various means of finding a job and 
state which are most effective. 

-Clarify and add information as needed. 

b Job Develope r, Students identify the purpose and function of a 
job development agency. 

- Stage a Puppet Show (see Techniques) in which a refugee goes to 
a job development agency, completes an "intake" form and has an 
initial meeting with a job counselor. (See Bits and Pieces for 
information about procedu^GS followed at a job development agency/ 

- Ask the students to explain what the refugee did at the agency. 
Why is each step— filling out an "intake" forn, assessing personal 
skills, answering and asking questions — important? Would the stu- 
dents choose to go to a job counselor? Why or why not? 



4 Job Ads 



Reading Advertisements . Students read help wanted ads. 

- Distribute handouts of illustrated and simplified help wanted ads 
(see' Appendix) . Review each advertisement as a class. Explain the 
key terms used in job announcements (e.g. full-time, part-time, 

$ /hr.^ [no] experience needed, days, nights, shift, call or 

contact) . 

- In advanced classes, distribute handouts of coirmon advertisement 
abbreviations (see Appendix) and explain the meanings. Then, give 
each student a worksheet with real newspaper employment ads (see 
Appendix). Allow them to read through the ads, using the abbrevia- 
tions list for reference. 

-Ask the students to answer the questions related to the advertise- 
ments. Review the answers as a class. 



5 On Your Own 



a Letters. Students write letters in response to job advertisements. 

- Present a sample letter that is answering an advertisement for a 
job. Read and review the letter along with the students, explaini 
the format and identifying the essential information. 

- Write sample help wanted ads on the blackboard. 
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- Distribute blank paper. 

- Instruct the students to choose 
one ad and respond to it by 
writing a letter. 

- Collect the letters, correct 
them and return them to the 
students on the following 
day. 

- One option is to write follow- 
up letters to students request- 
ing additional information. 



b The Telephone Book . Students locate possible places of employment 
in the yellow pages. 

- In advanced classes, distribute one telephone book to each of five 
groups. Ask them to open the books to the yellow pages. 

- Instruct them to identify places (e.g. stores, restaurants, schools) 
where they might like to work. Give them about ten minutes to 
choose some places and design questions they would ask on the tele- 
phone about job responsibilities there. 

- Place two telephones on a table. Ask a volunteer from each group 
to use the telephone to call and inquire about jobs at one of the 
places the group chose. Act as a worker or manager at each place 
the students call, answering and asking questions as appropriate. 



6 Assessment 



a Prioritizing . Students assess their needs and determine their 

priorities in tenns of characteristics of the job they want to have. 

- Distribute one set of ten cards to each of three groups. The 
cards should depict factors which affect the type of job the stu- 
dents might take. 



close to 




high 




day 




meal s 




on bus 


home 




salary 




shift 




provided 




route 



Z&89 Sunnyslde Street 
loi>9wood, GA. 34492 
August 10. 1985 

Ks. Lois Penn 
Collins eienent«ry School 
19 Northrldge Road 
Caston. ZA. 39616 

To Hj. Perm: 

I M wr1t1n9 response to your advertisement 
In the Easton Journal for a teacher's aide at Collins 
Elementary School. T ta Interested In applying for 
that position. 

Hy rcsuM Is enclosed. It dastrlbcs my ex- 
perience as a translator and teachei 's aide In a 
refugee CMp In Southeast Asia. 

I would llkt to iie«t with you fo talk about 
the Job. Please contact ■»« at the .elephone nunber 
listed on ay resu«»e. 

I look forward to hearing frci you. 

Sliicaraly. 



overtime 
available 



provides 
training 



must speak 
Zngl ish 



Engl ish J 
not needeq 



American 
boss 



Ask each group to select seven cards mentioning the factors they 
feel are important and to share their choices with the rest of 
the class. They then should choose only four cards and then just 
the one card showing the factor they feel they should consider 
most . 

Lead a discussion focusing on the similarities and differences 
among the groups* priorities. 
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Job Hunting , Students practice meeting with a job counselor. 

- Conduct a Station-to-Station activity (see Techniques) in which 
students read job advertisements, select a job they would like 
and meet with a job counselor to discuss their skills, qualifica- 
tions and needs. 

- Station One . Distribute blank paper. Ask students what factors 
they want to consider when looking for a job (e.g. wife's work 
schedule, distance of job from home, on-the-job training oppor- 
tunities). Write their responses on the blackboard. Instruct 
them to list their personal considerations on the blank paper. 
What is important to each of them? They can carry this list 
throughout the simulation. 

- Station Two . Post y-^lO job announcements. Instruct students to 
read them and choose one for which they would lik« to apply. 

- Station Three . Have the aide or another teacher be the recep- 
tionist who instructs the students to complete a simple intake 
form listing name, address, telephone number and job desired. 

- Station Four > Along with other teachers, play the part of job 
counselors. Ask the students the following questions: 

* May I have your form, please? 

* What jobs did you have in your native country? 

In the camp? 

* What is your minimum salary requirement? 

(Consider the number of people in the family.) 

* What times/days are you available to work? 

* Do you have transportation? 

* Do you know how to cook? Use a power sewing machine? 

Use a washing machine? Repair car engines? 

* What job would you prefer? Why? 

* Would you be willing to take a job? 

* Do you have any questions? 

- Explain to each student that you will keep their information on 
file and contact them when you have arranged an appropriate in- 
terview for them. Remind them to call or stop by often to check 
for new job openings. 

- As a class, review the steps they took and the questions they 
answered and asked. Ask them to explain what further steps they 
would need to take to be more certain of getting a job. 

- Have students restate several ways of looking for employment 
and the advantages and disadvantages of each. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

For the Stati on-to-Station (Assessment) activity, design job announce- 
ments appropriate for your class level and write them on 8i" x 11" 
paper or poster-board. It would be best to rehearse this activity 
along with the aide and other teachers ahead of time. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , mechanic, baker, repairman, repairwoman, 
teacher, doctor, nurse, government employee. 

Advanced Structures . Do you have any openings for a ? Is there 

a bus stop nearby? I want to work in the evening . I studied/taught/ 
fanned 



Variation 

Who Gets The Job ? Post two detailed job descriptions (for a section 
supervisor or teaching assistant, for example). Present pictures of 
three people applying for each job. Also, list each applicant's 
background information (e.g. sex, race, ethnic group, education, job 
experience, age, training) on the blackboard. Ask students to read 
the qualifications of each and the two job descriptions. Have the 
class form small groups to discuss the information and decide who 
should get each job. Ask students to explain their choice and the 
factors they consider important in determining if an applicant is 
qualified or not. Point out that different companies have different 
priorities. (Some would prefer to hire people with more work ex- 
perience and some think academic education or training is more 
important.) Remind the students that discrimination based on race, 
sex, age, ethnic or religious background is against the law. 

Appendix 

handout: simplified ads, page 419 

handout: advertisement abbreviations, page 420 

worksheet: help wanted advertisements, page 421 

Concerns 

It is important and very helpful for refugees to understand and assume 
the attitude that individual ini tiative and a desire to find and keep 
a job are essential in order to locate employment. While there may 
be some people to help in their new community e.g., friends, relatives, 
sponsors, job developers, agencies, it is up to the refugees them- 
selves to make and keep contact with those who can assist them or to 
make contact directly with possible employers. 
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Bits and Pisces Finding a job in the U.S. involves a variety 
of steps that require knowledge and skills. Job seekers must figure 
out how and where to start and continue their job hunt. They need to 
set realistic goals for themselves in terms of their needs (e.g. time 
schedules^ salary^ transportation) ^ abilities and experience. Atti^ 
tudes toward finding employ nent^ such as a sincere desire to have a 
job J are extremely helpful for job hunters to posi^ess. 



2 



; Vajn^us ways to find 


r. ^ Adoantagea: . ;r . 


Disadvantages t^Ty^^^ 


volag^ sponsor 
(communicating a goal) 


"Pool /^/TTTT ■^/Ty»"/!/T 7^7 O /Td"7*>7/^ 

someone you knows maybe 
get a job that hasn't 
been advertised^ find 
work with friends. 


about jobs in their 
organization; may have 
wrong information 
about openings or 
qualifications . 


Job development ser- 
vices 

( refugee- specific^ 
general^ State Employ- 
ment Departments or 
Mutual Assistance 
Associations ) 


opportunity to clarify 
goalsj use one central 
place to find out about 
a variety of job open- 

and assistance with job 
app'^^ications and inter- 
views. 


no guarantee that you 
will find a job. 


Going to job sites or 

( showing individual 
initiative) 


shows desire to find 

good impressions good 
practice for English 
skills. 


can be uncertain of 

looks ^ay be dif fault 
to find places with 
job openings. 


Vocational training 
placement assistance 


develop job skilltj can 

"F^Yii^ nut rLhmji~ 'lohR 

lated to those specific 
skills. 


no guarantee you will 


NewsvaverSj^ bulletin 
boards^ help wanted ads 
or help wanted signs 


can choose from a var- 
ietys can contact em- 
ployers directly s get 
information about 
specific job openings. 


low percentage of jobs 
advertised; many 
people may read the 
ads and apply. 


Se If^emp loyment 

(check out legal rules 
or regulations) 


independences can turn 
interests and hobbies 
into money-making 
activities. 


doesn't qualify for 
unemployment compensa- 
tions Tio guarantee of 
successs the job might 
not last long. 


Private employment 
agencies 


use one central place 
to find out about a 
varvety of job openings. 


can be very expensive. 
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VOS DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 

Job development services are available in most areas. Some are refu- 
gee specific and some are more general. Sometimes people who receive 
Public Assistance benefits are required to report to a job developer 
on a regular basis. 

A job development agency might : 

* offer counseling about available training programs and jobs. 

* offer job ^'readiness" classes — attitude clarification^ skill 
building. 

* help make skills assessment. 

* assist in filling out applications and making a resume. 

* arrange for interviews with potential employers. 

* translate during interviews. 

* help prepare for job interviews, 
act as a reference . 

* give assistance and adviae for problems that arise on the job^ 

* accompany to work on first day to translate explanation of duties. 

*i4 job developer (the one who contacts the employers) and a job con 
selor (the one who works with the applicants) expect that those W/ 
contact them really want a job. It is important for the applicants to 
contact the counselor at least once a week because new jobs become 
available every day. If a person moves ^ he or she should give the 
agency the new telephone number. The agency expects that a person 
will heep a job for at least 90 days. They may represent all refugees 
in that area for many employers arid the reputation of refugee workers 
can be enhanced or hurt by the actions of a few people. 




^HELP WANTED 

An advertisement for a job will include 
all or some of the following information: 



Job Title 
Job Duties 
Company Name 
Company Location 
Desired Qualifications 




starting Salary 
Starting Date 
Name or Number to 

Contact 
Instructions for 
Applying 

Job Advertisements in newspapers are often 
classified into special categories: PART- 
TIME WORKj CLERICAL WORK^ TEMPORARY WORK^ 
GENERAL EMPLOYMENT^ ETC. 

It is against the law to discriminate in 
advertising by asking for only men or 
women or by restricting positions based 
on age J raae or physical appearance. 
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Looking for a |ob 



Planning 



PUT YOUR 
BEST FOO 
FORWARD 
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Job Interviewing 

"What questions will they ask me? What questions should I ask them?" 

The job interview can be intimidating. This lesson acquaints students 
with what they will be expected to do in preparation for and during a 
job interview. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to make an appointment for a job interview. 

- to identify questions commonly asked at job interviews and appro- 

priate answers. 

- to ask for clarification when needed. 

- to complete a job interview or observe and analyze job interviews 

for an applicant's preparedness and behavior. 
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Rationale 

Refugees are expected to look for employment soon after they arrive 
in the U,S, Even though some may have assistance from friends, vol- 
untary agencies or job developers, it is at the meeting with the po- 
tential employer— the job interview--that the refugees may "clinch" 
or lose a job. By being as prepared as possible for the interview 
situation, refugees improve their chances of finding employment. 

SIcills 

observing literacy: reading 

clarifying attitudes sequencing steps 

clarifying information communicating in English 

Materials 



Item 


Quanti ty 


Activity 


self-advertising signs* 


2 per class 


lb 


job advertisements* 


3 per class 


3 


model telephones 


2 per class 


3 


open-ended story* 


1 per class 


4a 


3" X 5" cards 


2 per student 


4b 


bucket 


1 per class 


4b 


flashcards: questions and answers* 


15 per class 


4b 


handout: interview evaluation* 


1 per student 


5 


social security cards 


2-3 per class 


5 


1-94 cards 


2-3 per class 


5 


completed applications 


2-3 per class 


5 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabulary 


Literacy 


What's your name? 

last name? 
Spell it, please. 

What was your job in ? 
Can you ? 

What can you do? 
I can 

What do you do now? 
How much do you pay? 


farm part-time 
cook f ul 1-time 

wash 4:=,v^^v* 
sew farmer 

homemaker 
bui Id ^ . . 
make soldier 
^^^^ seamstress 
morni ng carpenter 
afternoon teacher 
night student 
nurse 
doctor 


(names of 
jobs) 

(telephone 
numbers ) 

(help wanted 
ads) 

(interview 
evaluation 
sheet) 
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Activities 





Estimated Time 



all levels: 1 day 



Sample Interviews , Students identify appropriate and inappropriate 
behavior and attitudes exhibited during a job interview. 

- Present a "model" interview with you as the applicant and the 
classroom aide as the interviewer. Act inappropriately (e.g. 
smoke, put your feet on the table, wear unclean 6r untidy clothes, 
look down instead of looking at the employer's eyes). 

- Ask the students to identify what is appropriate and inappropriate. 
They should explain why some things are not acceptable. 

- Perform another model interview, this time acting polite, pro- 
fessional and confident. 

- Repeat the processing as above and list the students' observations 
on the blackboard. 

Sel f-Advertising . Students identify the importance of "selling one- 
self" in an interv i ew . 

- Explain that there is an opening for a cook and there are two ap- 
plicants. The students must decide which person should get the job, 

- Invite one guest to enter the 
room displaying an advertisement 
with his or her background and 
qualifications for the job. In- 
vite another to enter displaying 
a sign listing only his or her 
name . 

- Instruct the applicants to remain silent. (Facial expressions, 
however, can be changed to suggest each person's attitude.) 

- Ask students to choose one of the "applicants" and give their rea- 
sons. What factors did they consider in making their decisions? 
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^ ihat do you know about this applicant? 
About the other? 

* How do you know those things? 

* Was it helpful for you to have more information 

about an appl icant? 

- Lead a discussion focusing on the value of communicating about 
one's experience, background and qualifications to a potential 
employer. What are some ways to share this with an interviewer? 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Atti tudes 



Students compare their attitudes to common American atti- 

about the interviewer/ interviewee relationship. 



tudes 

- Present yes-no questions related to meeting with people in authority. 

* Should you lower your eyes when talking to the 

* Is 



interviewer? Why or why not? 
it polite to bow or place your palms together 
in greeting as a sign of respect? 
Is it appropriate to offer the interviewer a 

cigarette during the interview? 
Is it OK to ask questions about job responsibilities 

and working hours? Why or why not? 
Should you shake hands with a woman if you're a man? 
Should you shake hands' with a man if you're a woman? 

Clarify or add information as needed. 

Ask the students what differences there are between their traditional 
attitudes and behaviors and American ones in terms of meeting people 
in authority. Might some of these differences cause adjustment dif- 
ficulties for them? Which ones? How? 




3 Appointments 



Telephone . Students practice making an appointment over the telephone 
for a job interview. 

- Post three job advertisements. Review each with the students. 

- Have them form three groups, each group choosing one job for which 
they will apply. Write some possible questions for them to ask and 
information for them to give in order to arrange a job interview. 
Give them a few minutes to choose which questions they will ask. 

- Place two telephones on different tables 
as a representative from the first group 
to set up an interview. (Keep a list of 
the phone call .) 



You be the receptionist 
calls you on the telephone 
information exchanged during 



information that was ex- 



Ask the two other groups to identify the 
changed. Who asked what? Why? 

Repeat the telephoning process with the other two groups and follow- 
up each with questions about the conversation. 
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Review the important information to share when arranging an interview. 



4 The Interview 



a Preparation , Students describe steps they can take to prepare for 
a job interview. 

- Present an Open-Ended Story (see Techniques) about a refugee who 
has an appointment for a job interview tomorrow. 

* Rany's sister has a job as a sewing machine operator 
in a large company. She arranged for Rany to have 
an interview for the same job at her company. Rany 
wants to get the job. She needs the money, she wants 
job experience and she feels she would do the job 
well. Today, Rany set out the clothes she will wear 
to the interview tomorrow. After that, she... 

- How else should she prepare for the interview? Ask the students 
to explain other preparation steps Rany should take (e.g. thinking 
of important questions and answers, collecting her documents). Why 
is it important to prepare for an interview? 

b On the Spot . Students practice answering and asking common job in- 
terview questions. 

- Lead a Brainstorming session (see Techniques) in which students 
state questions that an employer would probably ask during a job 
interview. Write these and others on 3" X 5" cards. 

- Place all the cards in a bucket and pass it around the room. Allow 
each student to choose a card and offer an appropriate answer to 
the question on the card. Encourage other answers from classmates. 
Discuss why some answers may be more appropriate than others. 

- Vary this by posting about fifteen questions around the room, each 
on a separate card. Distribute flashcards with the answers. In- 
struct the students to tape the appropriate answer under each 
question. 

- Repeat the above focusing on questions that an interviewee should 
ask during the interview. 

- Finish the activity by discussing the nonverbal communication 
(e.g. eye contact, strong handshake, confident attitude) that is 
important during an interview. 



5 Assessment 



An Interview . Students complete an interview for a job and/or observe 
and analyze a job interview for an applicant's preparedness and be- 
havior. 

- Give an Interview Evaluation Sheet to each student. 
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Applicant's Name 



Did the applicant: 



have a good handshake? 



keep eye contact with the Interviewer? 



Introduce himself/herself? 



come alone to the Interview? 



sit and stand with good posture? 



smile during the Interview? 



speak clearly enough? 



bring the right documents? 



wear appropriate clothing? 



INTERVIEW EVALUATION FORM 

Review the sheet 
with the class. 
Explain that the 
students will ob- 
serve a model in- 
terview and mark 
the paper indicat- 
ing whether the 
interviewee is 
prepared or be- 
haves appropriate- 
ly. The aide 
should take 2 or 
3 volunteers out 
of the class and 
help them prepare 
for their inter- 
views by giving 
them Social 
Security cards, 
1-94 cards and 
copies of appli- 
cations they com- 
pleted during 
Lesson 52, "Per- 
sonal Employment 
Data." Each 
should also 
choose the job 
they will apply 
for. 

Follow-up the 
interview, con- 
ducted by you or an American yuest, by allowing students several 
minutes to complete their sheets. 

Continue with the other two interviews. (The interviewer might change 
his or her style — friendly one time, disinterested the next.) Be sure 
to allow enough time for students to fill in the form. 

When all three interviews are completed, review each one focusing on 
the observations students noted on the evaluation sheet. 

* What were the strengths of each applicant? 

* What might they want to improve the next time? 

* How would you respond if the interviewer had said/ 
done to you? 

In lower-level classes you may want to make a large illustrated 
view evaluation chart on newprint and review each category in a 
group after each interview. 

As a variation, conduct a full Simulation (see Techniques) on a separate 



ask for clarification when he/she 
didn't understand? 



describe his/her skills? 



ask questions about the job? 



remember to say thank you at the 
end of the Interview? 




inter- 
large 



day. Teachers at each 
used in processing the 



station complete feedback/evaluation sheets to be 
simulation with the students. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Rehearse the model interviews (in the first Pre-Test activity) with 
the classroom aide or another teacher ahead of time. 

Collect completed applications from Lesson 52, "Personal Employment 
Data," and bring them to class to use in the Assessment activity. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , self-confidence, handshake, eye contact, shift, 
benefits, insurance. 

Advanced Structures . How long have you worked/studied there? What 

IS your salary? I haven't had any job training. I have years 

experience as a _ .1 would like to work as a because I 



Do you have any openings for 

interview. I'm calling about the 



job. 



I'd like to have an 



Variations 

Present a Picture Story (see Tech- 
niques) depicting a job interview. 
Review with the students what ques- 
tions an interviewer is likely to 
ask and the appropriate answers* 

Show a Video (see Techniques) of 
a real or simulated job interview 
in the U.S. Ask students to 
analyze the applicant's behavior 
in terms of preparedness, atti- 
tude and nonverbal communication. 
Also, focus on questions asked 
and answered. 

Conduct the Assessment activity 
on the following day to give the 
volunteers plenty of preparation 
time. 

Appendix 

teacher information: interview questions, page 435 
Concerns 

The idea of having a conversation, in English, with a stranger may 
be frightening to some students. Encourage them to use the class 
activities as an opportunity to practice some sim i verbal exchanges 
and to build their sense of self-confidence. 
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Bits and Pieces a job interview is a face- to-- face meeting with 

an employer about a Job. The interview gives 
the employer a chance to find out what kind of person you are and 
whether you are qualified for the job. It also gives you a chance to 
convince the employer that you would be a valuable employee and it 
gives you the opportunity to find out more about that company and 
about the specific job duties and work environment. 

^ Arranging an Interview 

Go to the company or organization office. Tell the recep- 
tionist (or the person in the company personnel office) that 
you would like to apply for a job. Follow that company's 
procedure (e.g. completing an application^ making an appoint- 
ment for an interview) . 

Call the company or organization and ask for the name of the 
person who does the hiring. Ask to speak to that person. 
Ask for an interview. (You may be asked "interview" ques-- 
tions on the telephone.) 

Follow the instructions in help wanted advertisements or on 
help h)anted signs in company windows. If the ad says to call 
for an interview^ call and say that you would like to arrange 
an interview for the job you saw advertised^ (You may be 
asked some "interview'^ questions on the phone.) 

Go to a job deye7.opmem7 agency. After preliminary inter^ 
views^ they will arrange official interviews for you with 
employ era. 





Collect all neces-- 
aary documents 
(e.g. Social Seou^ 
rity number J I--94 
card). 




Prepare a peraonal 
data sheet or ap^ 
plication with your 
employment and edu- 
cation information. 




Learn as much as 
you can about the 
position for which 
you apply. 



Be sure you know 
where to go and 
how to get theve. 




Dress neatly and 
appropriate ly . 




Arrive S-^IO 
minutes early. 
Relax while you 
wait* 
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'during the interview 



Go to the interview alone. (Don't bring babies^ ahiZdrenj a friend.) 

Look the employer straight in the eye. Direct eye contact shows 
that you are interested in the conversation. 

Be enthusiastic — sell the employer on your ability. The job he or 
she is talking about is important to him or her. An employee should 
be interested in the company and in that job. 

* Pay attention to all that is being said. 

Be sure you understand each question. If not^ ask for clarification. 
Don^t smoke. Even if a cigarette is offered^ refuse pleasantly. 
Don't try to give the answer the employer wants. Be honest. 
Make sure you use a firm handshake ^ 
Maintain good posture. Sit up straight. 

Try to be as confident and relaxed as possible. Don't show that 
you're overly nervous. 

When askedj point out the value derived from your training and past 
experience that will carry over to the new job. 

Don't talk too much^ but give more than simple "yes" or "no" 
answers^ if possible. 

Avoid mentioning personal or financial troubles. 

* Speak clearly and loud enough to be heard. 

* Ask some questions about the company and the job's specific duties. 

* Be certain that you like and can do the work you are applying for. 

^ Never criticize your former employers. State the reasons for 
leaving your last job briefly and truthfully. 

If possible^ let the employer bring up the salary. 

* Be sure what the follow-up will be. Should you call the employer or 
will he or she contact you? 

Whether the int.roiew has been successful or notj thank the employer 
for his or h^r ^;^ime. 
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NOTHING 
VENTURED^ 
NOTHING 
GAINED 
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Lesson 55 
Workplace Rules and Policies 

"Wear your safety goggles at all times." 

Safety rules are just some of the regulations people are expected to follow 
while at work. In this lesson, students become familiar with different 
kinds of rules on-the-job and explain the importance of following them. 




Oblectives The students will be able 



- to identify the types of rules followed in U.S. workplaces and 

suggest the reasons for those rules. 

- to describe or demonstrate common responsibilities of employees. 

- to '^^termine which behaviors follow or break rules a: i regulations 

stated in a sample job contract. 

- to explain consequences of breaking workplace rules and the import- 

ance of understanding the rules. 
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Rationale 

Every workplace has its own rules and policies for its employees. 
When people agree to accept a job they also agree to abide by the 
regulations the employer has established. If they fail to follow 
those rules, they will probably lose their jobs, it is necessary 
for people to recognize the importance of understanding the poli- 
cies of their place of employment so they will be able to follow 
them as best they can and keep their jobs. 

Skills 

literacy: reading identifying problems 

observing solving problems 

sequencing steps 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


bucket, mop 


1 each per class 


3a 


el ectrical appl iance 


1 per class 


3a 


pictures: people at work* 


7-10 per class 


3a 


puppets 


3-4 per class 


3b 


situations : regul ations* 


3-5 per class 


3b 


picture story: strike* 


1 per student 


3c 


handout : paycheck* 


1 per student 


4a, 4b 


poster: paycheck* 


1 per class 


4a 


concentration game* 


1 per class 


4a 


U.S. coins and bills 


$25 per student 


4b 


handout: job contract* 


1 per student 


5 


situations : contract* 


4-7 per class 





* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabulary 


Literacy 


Hello. This is 

I can' t work toady 
because 

Can I have Friday off? 


sick (family 
late members) 
time clock (days of 
time card the week) 

paycheck 
break 


(money) 
(dates) 
(time) 

DANGER 

DO NOT ENTER 

NO SMOKING 

ON 
OFF 
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1 Pre-Test/Cul tural Exploration 



Why Have Rules? Students describe the need for rules in work or school 
situations. 

- Ask students to name one rule they are supposed to follow in this 
class and why they must obey that rule. What would the consequences 
be (for the student, the teacher or others in the class) if one stu- 
dent breaks that rule? Continue with two or three more class rules. 

- Have volunteers with jobs in camp (or who had jobs in their homeland) 
briefly describe their jobs and name a few on-the-job rules, including 
an explanation of why those rules are important, 

- Elicit some basic reasons for establishing and following rules at 
school or in a workplace (e.g. safety; to get something accomplished 
quickly or efficiently; to give credit in school leading to graduation) 



2 Rules 



a Terms . Students clarify terms related to job rules and contracts. 

- Introduce the following words orally or in writing, in English 
and/or in the students' native language. 



contract 






maternity 
leave 



benefits 



Ask students to define the terms. Clarify as needed. 
Use pictures as reinforcement during your explanation. 
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- Ask the students to define the tenms. Clarify as needed. 

- Use pictures as reinforcement during your explanation. 

b What's Regulated ? Students identify the types of rules found in 
U.S. workplaces. 

- Lead a Brainstorming session (see Techniques). Elicit from stu- 
dents various kinds of rules and policies they may have to follow 
while working in the U.S. 

- List their suggestions on the board. Review the list as a class, 
adding, eliminating or clarifying as necessary. Be sure they 
have included safety, time (schedule), use of equipment and work 
habits (e.g. type of clothing to wear, not eating or smoking in 
certain areas) as types of rules. 



3 Responsibilities 



a Safety , Students describe or demonstrate common safety precautions 
employees must take and explain their importance. 

- Conduct a very short workplace Dramatization (see Techniques). 
Ask 3 students to come to the front of the room. Explain that 
the students are workers at a job site. Instruct one worker to 
mop the floor. (Provide a bucket and mop.) Ask another to walk 
across the "wet" floor and pretend to fall down. The third (or 
the classroom aide) can remark aloud that the floor is wet, reach 
to turn on a radio or plug something in and act as if he or she 
gets an electric shock. Ask the students to rxplain what safety 
precautions these people should have taken ana why. 

- Present pictures of people at various jobs, performing various 
tasks. For each picture, have students explain what the job is 
and what the person is doing. 

- Have the class form five groups. Distribute one picture to each 
group. Give them a few minutes to decide what possible rules and 
regulations the worker in the picture should follow and why. Ask 
them to share their ideas with the class as a whole. 

- Encourage questions and discur,sion. Clarify or add information 
as needed. 

b More Regulations . Students describe common responsibilities of 
employees and explain their importance. 

- Using Puppets (see Techniques), present situations dealing with 
responsibilities of employees. 



* K slipped and injured his knee at work. He was afraid 
to report it and worked the rest of the day. The injury 
got worse and he had to go to the hospital that night. 
Because he did not report his injury at work, he had 
to pay the hospital bill himself. 
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* G asked her employer for two days off to visit newly- 
arrived relatives. Since 6 had two vacation days saved, 
the employer said OK. She stayed away from work for 
five days without calling the employer. When G returned 
to work, she was fired. 

* W was working in a restaurant. He didn't take the re- 
quired tuberculosis (TB) medication as directed by his 
doctor. His TB became active and he exposed many res- 
taurant customers to his disease. He lost his job and 
now the restaurant owner will not hire another refugee 
employee. 

- For each situation, ask what the employee's responsibility was. 
What were the consequences of the employees' actions? How might 
such problems be avoided in the future? 

c Unions. Students explain the purpose and function of unions. 

- Offer an explanation of unions (see Bits and Pieces). Present 
information about the types of jobs that may require union member- 
ship, responsibilities of members and relationship to management. 

- Present a Picture Story (see Techniques) in which a person sees 

a HELP WANTED sign in a company 
window. There are many people 
marching around outside the com- 
pany, holding signs that say 
STRIKE. The passer-by decides 
to go in to apply for a job at 
that company. The striking workers 
get angry and try to stop him 
from going in* 

Ask students to explain the word 
STRIKE and to explain what the 
workers are doing and why. Clar- 
ify and add information as needed, 
including the role of the union 
in a strike. 

Elicit from the students why the 
worker*^ wanted to stop the man 
from applying for a job. How 
would the students act in such 
a situation? 

- Along with the students, review the purpose and functions of unions. 




4 Payment 



A Paycheck . Students read and define the different sections and 
amount on a sample paycheck. 

- Distribute a sample paycheck (see Appendix) to each student. Post 
a large replica to use as reference. Explain each part of the 
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paycheck, including gross pay, deductions, check number, salary 
period, etc. Be sure to explain the full terms for any abbrevia- 
tions. 

- Play Concentration (see Techniques) by having students match pay- 
check terms (e.g. ?tate w/h tax, net pay) with simple definitions. 

b Cashing . Students practice cashing paychecks. 

- Place a sign in the room with a bank name. Also, label one desk 
or table as WINDOW # 1. Instruct the students to cash the pay- 
checks they received in the previous activity at the bank. The 
classroom aide cafi be a second bank teller, if necessary. Be sure 
the students stand in line, separate the check stub from the check, 
endorse the check properly, show ID and count their cash. 

- Review the check-cashing procedure, step-by-step. Why is each 
step important? What should people do with their check stubs? 
Why? 



5 Assessment 



Sample Contract . Students determine which behaviors follow or break 
rules and regulations stated in a sample job contract. 

- Ask the students to imagine that they have just been hired to work 

at the Dream World Garment Company as power sewing machine operators. 
Distribute a copy of the job contract (see Appendix) to each student. 
Read through and review each section nf the contract as a class. 
Vary this by showing pictures to reinforce the meaning of each rule 
and regulation listed. 

- Explain that X, a newly-arrived refugee, was hired by Dream World 
two months ago. She signed the same contract. Present situations 
that relate to the contract they just signed. Instruct the students 
to decide if X's behavior in each situation follows or breaks the 
rules named in the contract. 

* At the end of her first month, X got sick one morning 
at home. She telephoned her supervisor by 7:00 A.M. 
to let her know that she felt too sick to go to work. 

* X went to the pharmacy to buy some medicine during the 
lunch break. When she realized that she would be late 
getting back to work, she asked her friend (a co-worker) 
to go back to work first and punch-in her time card for 
her. 

* In one room with a DANGER: NO SMOKING sign, X lit her 
cigarette. When a co-worker told her to put out her 
cigarette because of the sign, X said it didn't matter 
because she couldn't read the sign. 

- For each situation, have students locate the section of the contract 
that relates to the behavior described. Ask students to explain how 
X's behavior follows or breaks the rules and what the consequences 
of her actions might be. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Write each students' name on a sample paycheck ahead of time so they 
receive a personal check for the related activities. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , benefits, maternity leave, sick leave, insurance, 
workman's compensation, unemployment compensation, endorse, check 
stub, income tax, gross pay, net pay, state withholding tax, social 
security, union, dues, contract, safety. 

Advanced Structures . Do I have to wear a uniform? What should I 
wear? I will leave in two weeks. 

Variations 

Use visual cues on the blackboard to help students prepare and de- 
liver short "talks" on their job situations. 



Teach this lesson after Lesson 54, "Job Interviewing." During the 
interviews, have students apply for jobs with the Dream World Garment 
Company. Once they are hired, review the employment contract with 
them (in this lesson) and ask them to sign it. You may choose to 
expand this by continuing with a simulation in which students work 
at Dream World where they get on-the-job training. Process the simu- 
lation afterwards to include the objectives in Lesson 56, "On-the- 
Job Relationships." 

Appendix 

handout: paycheck, page 411 
handout: job contract, page 422 

Concerns 

The variety of possible rules and policies at any job may seem endless 
to the students. Emphasize the more common types of regulations found 
at U.S. workplaces. Encourage students to be sure to ask for clarifi- 
cation of rules and instructions whenever they are uncertain. 
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Bits and Pieces Rules and policies are designed to help keep 

people safe^ to help them get along irCth their 
co-workers and produce a good prodiiot^ and often^ to make work easier. 

There are different specific rules for every Qoh. It is very import- 
ant to leam company rules and policies. People can lose their jobs 
by breaking some of the rules. 

Sometimes specific rules and general policies are listed in a company 
handbook or contract that both ths. employee and the employer must sign 

2 

Types of Rules and Policies 

* safety (protecting employees j products and building from potential 

hazards) /c^A^V \ /^T^ 

* attendance I a /"^^-^ji-^^ (• J 

* working hours 
dressj appearance 
communication lines (who to contact for instructions or complaints) 
salary (how often and how much employees are' paid) 

resignation (how much notice should be given) 

* dismissal (valid reasons for firming or laying off a worker) 
company benefits 

3 

EXAMPLES OF COMMON TYPES OF BENEFITS: 

Benefits may be limited with entry^level jobs. However^ most full- 
time jobs offer some benefits. 

Sick Leave : When you are sick you can take the day off and still get 
paid. The nimber of sick days allowed per month or year is limited. 

Paid Vacation : Time off from work must be arranged in advance with 
your boss. You must earn the time by working for a specified time. 

Holidays : You may be paid when not working on some national holidays. 

H raith Insurance : Some money is provided by the company and some may 
he taken from workers^ paychecks to furnish employees with medical 
insurance. Sometimes^ an employee's dependents (spouse^ children) can 
receif^e health insurance through the same program. 

Union Membership : Employees may apply to join the local union. In 
some jobs J tcnion membership is required. 

Maternity Leave : This time off from work must be arranged with the 
employer ahead of time. The amount of time off will vary. Some em- 
ployers offer paid leave immediately before and after childbirth. 

Pension or Retirement Plan : When you retire from the jobj you receive 
payments or savings you have accumulated. 

Worker ^s Compensation : Some companies pay money to an employee who is 
injured on the job and is not able to work for awhile. 

Unemployment Compensation : Those on^the^job for awhile and laid off 
can collect payments for a time to find another job. 
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^ PAYCHECK 

EmpZoyeea can deposit their aaZaviea in a bank or cash their paychecks 
at a bank (where they have an account or where the company has an aa-- 
count) or at a supermarket (where they have a special ^'courtesy card"). 

They must separate the check from the check stub andj in front of the 
teller or clerks endorse (sign) the back of the check with their name 
as it appears on the front of the check. They should always count 
their cash to be sure they receive the correct amount. 

It is important for workers to keep their check stubs as reference to 
be used when completing income tax forms. 

5 GLOSSARY OF TERMS 




benefits : advantages offered to employees. 

break time : scheduled, limited time to rest and/or socialize during 
the workday. 

check stub : portion of the paycheck detachable from the cheeky that 
provides a record of income and deductions. 

deductions : amount of money taken out of the salary for government 
taxes or to help pay for company benefits. 

gross pay : salary amour before deductions. 

income taxes : money taken from wages and given to the government 
(locals state and federal) to fund administration and services. 

net pay : salary amount after deductions. 

paycheck : check with salary payment (daily, weekly, monthly, etc.) 

probationary period : initial time of employment during whiah an em-- 
ployee's performance is evaluated. The employee may then be fired 
if he or she hasn't done the Job well enough. 

shift : time period of scheduled work. The three corrmon shifts are 
Day (8 AM to S PM) , evening (3 194 to 12 midnight) and night or gravel- 
yard (midnight to 8 AM). Shifts vary froti Job-^to-job. 

time card : the paper that lists daily staz'ting and stopping times at 
work. In places with time cards ^ each employee has card and is 
responsible for "punching in" if there a machine, or signing in. 

union: a group of employees who share wif^. vhe erylc\^er the respon-^ 
aibility for establishing procedures foz* deter^vi^ii^ j u^aga^ij. hours of 
work^ promotion and layoff policies^ etc. PsopZc ^ust- ox/p'i.y to become 
members and pay regular dues. Teachers^ construction workers, fire 
fighters^ carpenters^ steel workers and others have all formed unions. 
Some jobs require imion membership. In other fields^ it is optional. 

W'-B form : the paper stating haw much a person eaxmed and how much tax 
was deducted during the previous year; used for income tax filing 

W-4 form : the paper an employee fills out stating the number of deduc- 
tions he or she claims; completed when an employee first starts a job 
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Lesson 56 
On-the-Job Relationships 

"What should I do if I don't understand the instructions?" 

Once people have a job they need to be able to keep the job. In this 
lesson, students identify positive work habits and practice "qettinq 
along" on-the-job. ycuumy 




Ob|CCtlircs The students will be able: 

- to ask for clarification when needed. 

- to name at least three work habits for successful employment. 

- to describe factors affecting on-the-job relations and demonstrate 

appropriate related behavior. 
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Rationale 

Keeping a job may take as much (or more) effort than finding a 
job. Employers in the U.S. have reported particular difficulties 
for refugee workers because of cultural and 1 inguistic* differences. 
By identifying and suggesting solutions for potential difficulties 
on-the-job, refugees help prepare themselves to meet the challenges 
ahead and keep the job they try so hard to find. 



Skills 



clarifying information 
clarifying attitudes 
observing 



identifying problems 
solving problems 
weighing options 
communicating in English 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


bucket with tools 


1 per class 


1 


handout: picture story* 


1 per student 


3a 


open-ended story: food* 


1 per class 


3b 


situations : on-the-job* 


4-5 per class 


3c 


tin;e clock 


• 1 per class 


4a 


time cards* 


1 per student 


4a 


simulation materials* 


as needed 


4a 



preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabulary 


Li teracy 


Are you finished? 
Yos. No. Not yet. 
Take a break. 

Bring me the 

Pick up the and bring it 

here. 

What should I do? 

What do you want me to do? 

Is this right? 

Excuse me. I don't understand. 


office ask 
cafeteria tel 1 
lunch room bring 
store room get 
Q i v e 

over here z^'lZ 

over there °P^" 
Close 


(time) 
(time card) 
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Activities 




I Don't Understand , Students identify the need to ask for clarifica- 
tion of instructions at work. 

- Enter the class holding a bucket of tools which may or may not be 
familiar to the students (e.g. ruler^ c-clamp, drill bit» sandpaper, 
file). Begin by assigning tasks to individual students. Vary the 
tasks and th^ speed or clarity of your commands. 



* A, 

* J, 

* E, 



take the drill bit and put it on C's desk, 
show me the sandpaper. 

give the ruler to him and attach the c-clamp 
over there. 



Continue for about five minutes. Make a mental note of whether 
people understood the commands and if they asked for clarification 
when needed. 



Ask students how they felt when you told them to do something • 
they understand? Were they nervous or confused? Did anyone a 
clarification? How? What did he or she say? Is it O.K. to a 
supervisor to repeat something? 
What happened when people didn't 
understand? What might the con- 
sequences be on-the-job if 
people don't understand their 
instructions? 

Go around the class, allowing »f 
each student the chance to prac- 
tice asking for clarif iccition 
(in Engl ish). 



Did 
sk for 
sk a 
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2 Cultural Exploration 



C omparison ^ Students describe and compare at least three work habits 
for successful employment in thtir native country, in the camp and in 
the U.S. 

- Have the students form three groups. Instruct one group to think 
of three work habits considered very important in their native coun 
try, another to focus on work habits in the camp and the third to 
think of woru in the U.S. 

- Have each group present and explain its suggestions. List these on 
the b1 ackboard. 

- Ask students to compare the work habits that lead to successful em- 
ployment in each place. What are the differences? Why might these 
specific differences exist? What are the similarities? 



3 Person- to-Person 



a Co-Workers . Students describe factors affecting on-the-job rela- 
tionships with their peers. 

- Present a Picture Story (see 
Techniques) ir which a new 
employee works more than his 
co-workers, refusing to take 
scheduled breaks. 

- Elicit from the students the 
feelings of the co-workers. 
What did they think the new 
employee was trying to do or 
show? Why did they react 
the way they did? 

- How might this situation be 
resolved? How might it have 
been avoided? 

- Ask some students to role 
play the scenes in the story 
Encourage them to use real- 
istic language in their 
dialogues. 

- What other factors may af- 
fect relationships among 
co-workers? 

b Food . Students identify and 
suggest solutions for a 
cross-cultural conflict at 
work. 

- Present a Case Study (see Techniques) involving on-the-job rela- 
tionships. 
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B is a 19-year-old refugee. After looking 
for work for 4 months, B found a job as a 
machine operator in a plastics factory. B 
and his friend (from the same country) always 
brought their lunch to work. Every day, the 
American workers stared at the two refugee 
men as they ate their food and made comments 
about the "strange" smells. This made B 
and his friend feel uncomfortable. One 
day they saw a food truck come to the gates 
of the factory. B and his friend decided to 
try the American food that was served on the 
truck. They did, but they did not like it. 

- Follow-up with questions about what happened to cause the conflict 
and about how the conflict might be resolved. 

c Empl oyee/Empl oyer . Students describe factors affecting on-the-job 
relationships with their employers or supervisors. 

- Have the class form four or five groups. Assign each group a 
Critical Incident (see Techniques). Sample incidents: 

* A co-worker curses at several people, including a 
recently-hired refugee. Nobody else seems upset. 
Instead, they laugh and continue working. Only 
the refugee is angry and tells the supervisor to 
fire that co-worker. 

* X has been working at one place for two months. 
Her daughter is very sick one morning, so she 
takes her to the doctor. The next day, her 
supervisor is annoyed because X didn't call in 
to say she would be late or absent. X says 
she didn't have the company telephone number. 

* J was recently moved to another section in his 
factory. His new supervisor is a woman, twenty 
years younger than he is. He tells his co-workers 
that he will complain to the company boss about 
having to follow instructions from a "young girl." 

* M's on-the-job training lasted one week. At the 
beginning of the second week, he was on his own. 
He forgot some details, but felt pressured to 
work quickly and not ask for help again. All of 
a sudden, he heard some loud noises. The machine 
was broken and everyone in that room had to stop 
working for a while. The boss was ^'ery angry at 
M for breaking the machine. 

* At Wonder Burger fast-food restaurant, most of the 
employees are refugees. One was just promoted to 
be ?. supervisor. He has to supervise refugees from 
ethnic groups other than his own. The other workers 
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now complain to the manager about their supervisor's 
poor English and often pretend not to understand him. 

Ask each group to discuss the situation, identify the conflict(s) 
and their causes and suggest possible solutions. Have the groups 
present their stories and their findings to the whole class. 

Clarify or add information as needed. Encourage questions and 
discussion from classmates. Be sure that students identify a 
variety of factors that may affect on-the-job relationships. 

In lower-level classes, vary this by presenting the situations as 
role plays along with the aide or another teacher. 



4 Assessment 



ERIC 



a Mini-Simulation . Students demonstrate appropriate on-the-job be- 
havior in a simulated work setting. 

- Set up a simulated workplace. Offer on-the-job training to the 
students to be certain they can do their assigned tasks. 

- Explain the rules and regulations of this workplace. Instruct 
students to punch in and out using the time clock. 

- Conduct the activity for 20 minutes or so, including a short 
"break" if possible. Suggested activities: 

* collate, fold, stack newspapers. 

* fold papers; place them in envelopes (with 
different color marks); sort the envelopes 
by mark; box 20 envelopes together. 

* assemble a simple bookshelf. 

- Follow-up by having students describe their individual tasks and 
how the tasks relate to each other. What rules were there at this 
job site? Why do they have those rules? Were any of the rules 
broken? How? What were the consequences? Ask students to des- 
cribe appropriate behavior during break time. Did any conflicts 
arise between people on the job? What conflicts? How were they 
caused? How might they have been avoided? 

- Vary this by designing a mini-simulation in which three students 
("workers") cut as many paper circles as they can in two minutes. 
Have the other students assess the quantity and quality of the 
work. Next, ask those same workers to repeat the task, this time 
copying a model circle. After two minutes, have the rest of the 
class again assess the quantity and quality of the work. Lead a 
discussion focusing on the importance of balancing both quantity 
and quality in assembly or production jobs. 

b Conversations . Students practice starting conversations with co- 
v;orkers. 

- Elicit from students ways in which they might try to make the ac- 
quaintance of a co-worker. Ask students (in pairs) to practice 
initiating simple conversations. Lead a discussion about appro- 
priate and inappropriate topics of conversation for people who 
are just getting to know one another. 
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Notes 



Preparation 

The "Mini -Simulation" should be planned well in advance. Choose a 
project, gather the materials and "rehearse" the job scene with the 
classroom aide and/or other teachers beforehand. You may want to 
draw a floor plan of the students' work stations and post it for 
reference when introducing the activity. 



Advanced Vocabulary, faster, better, more accurate, operate, manager's 
office, supervisor' s office, payroll office, time clock. 

Advanced Structures . How long is the break? I can't right now. I'd 
rather not. Tell me when you're finished. Let me know when you're 
finished. 

Variations 

Present the story in the "Co-Workers" activity (3a) one frame at a 
time letting students guess the action in the scene ahead. 

Vary the Assessment, "Mini Simulation," by expanding it into a full- 
scale Simulation (see Techniques) covering three to four days. Pro- 
vide training and orientation the first day followed by one or two 
days of actual work. Process the simulation on the final day. 

See Lesson 25, "Relationships," in Se ttling In , Book 1 for information 
and activities related to initiating conversations and making friends. 



Remind students of the areas of concern to refugee employers in the 
U.S. (e.g. not asking for clarification, being oversensitive, not 
reporting or explaining directly to their immediate supervisor). 
Help them discover ways to avoid causing these and other conflicts 
at work. 



L anguage 



Concerns 
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Bits and Pieces ^suggestions for developing positive 

ON-THE-JOB RELATIONSHIPS 



Get to work on time. (Get to 
work 5 or 10 minutes early to 
be sure you start on time.) 

Be sure your work is neat^ 
Qcmptete and consistent. 
Employers want products and 
services that are consistently 
good . 

Be willing to train for the 
job. Pay attention to instruc- 
tions and show interest in 
learning the necessary skills. 

Attempt to communicate in 
English whenever possible. 

Respect your boss ' position 
regardless of that person 's 
sex, age^ race^ religion or 
national origin. 

Notify your supervisor your- - 
self if you will be late or 
you are sick. 

Find out the name of your 
immediate supervisor so you 
know who to report to for 
help or advice or special 
pertnission to do something. 

Learn and follow the company 
x^ules and policies. 

Be flexible. Be ready to do 
extra or different tasks when 
needed in order to aet the 
;}ob done. 



Take care of personal business on 
your own time. If you need time 
for an urgent matter^ get your 
boss' peimission first. 

Ask for clarification whenever 
you don't understand instructions 
or requests. Employers expect 
their employees to do the job 
well and that includes being sure 
of the task before doing it. 

Observe what other workers do and 
how they relate to each other. 

Interact with both refugee and 
non-refuge e emp loy ees. 

Take breaks I'^^'^h the other 
workers. Thvs provides a chance 
to get to know them better. If 
you never take breaks and juat 
keep working^ your co-workers may 
think you are antisocial or that 
you want the boss to like you 
more than he or she likes them. 

Try to be fzn^endly to the other 
workers. Making ''small talk" is 
a good iAea. You don *t need to 
expect to become clone friends 
with your co-workers^ but it is 
important for you and your peers 
to get along on the job. 
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strategies fov making friends with ao-workers: 

- Observe how your ao-workers interact with each other. 

- Initiate and respond to greetings. 

~ Introduce yourself. j .1. 

- Talk about the job or about the things you or they wvll do on the 
weekend, during your vacation, eta. ^ 

- Choose one American co-worker to he your "cultural informant, 
someone with whom you can begin to develop a friendship and who 
will answer your questions and offer suggestions and explanations. 




^ Refugees have had particular difficulty in the following areas: 

2 As king Far Clarification : saying "yes" even when they don't 
understcmdj not telling the supervisor when problems arise on 
the job. 

2. Ty,±^.r.pr'a tina Behavior of Others Correctly : being oversensitive 

to yelling or to swearing (feeling hurt or wanting to quit because 
the boss yells once or a co-worker uses curse words). 

3 Eatin g Habits or Preferences : eating foods that have smells 
considered offensive by their co-workers (e.g. garlic, fish sauce). 



4. 



5. 



7. 



Accenti ng Compatriots as Supervisors : not respecting the author- 
ity of a supervisor who had less "status" or lower "rank" in 
society than he or she in their native country. 
Changing Jobs: quitting without good reasons; learjing because 
a friend doept or because they're tired of that job. 
Following Sanitation Procedures : not flushing the toilet; 
throwing papers into the toilet; spitting or hawking. 
Giving Gifts : giving gifts to supervisors as a way of asking for 
favors , 
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,.«..un..n. 

. n <; after graduation? How 
n T flv to the U.S. atxei a 
"HOW '"""J^Vdren go to school?" ^^e studi'ing 

«ni W children g ^^^.^ f;<^%bout their po- 

-^«^"'r^^^Lrr" ll-Vtiar^re&nt They «a^^^ 
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. to as-.ess and predict so^e of 

resettlement. ^^^^^^j. 
. to identify sun,iva1 ,es processing refugee 

. „ j;'„rr ~u <■ »•"■•■ 
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Rationale 

The resettlement process is complex and details vary from case-to- 
case. Because the refugees are affected at each step of the pro- 
cess it is important for them to understand not only the sequence 
of steps and some of the possibilities involved, but also to under- 
stand their own responsibilities along the way, too. The respon- 
sibilities of and relationship with a sponsor or sponsoring agency 
are particularly urgent concerns of refugees. The refugee/sponsor 
relationship is an urgent concern of resettlement agencies as well. 
Misinformation on either part can lead to unrealistic expectations 
and can create disappointment. By clarifying information and 
setting realistic expectations, refugees can help themselves deal 
effectively with the tasks and experiences that lie aheaa. 

Skills 

assessing needs identifying problems 

sequencing steps weighing options 

clarifying information solving problems 

setting goals 

Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


newsprint, marker 


3 each per class 


1, 4a 


pictures: refugees in camp* 


as available 


2 


flashcards: refugee processing* 


1-2 sets per class 


3a 


pictures: refugee cases* 


3 per class 


3b 


stories: upon arrival* 


5-10 per class 


3c 


posters : agencies* 


5-7 per class 


3c, 5b 


flash cards: expectations* 


4 sets per class 


4b 


pictures: sponsorshi p* 


3 per class 


4c 


letters from refugees: sponsorship* 


4-6 per class 


4c 


si tuations : refugee/sponsor* 


5-7 per class 


5a 


blank paper 


1 per student 


5b 



* preparation needed before class 
Lansuas^ 



r 

Vocabulary 


Literacy 




I'm happy to meet you. 
My name is 

This is my son, 

I feel fine. 

I need to go to the 
doctor. 


wife fine 
husband tired 
son sick 
daughter happy 
mother hungry 
father thirsty 

Social Security 
school 
"^^1^ doctor 
sponsor 


(form 
language) 
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Activities 






1 Pre-Test 



Guide's View/Traveller's View . Students describe knowledge and skills 
needed to survive in their native country and in the U.S. 

- Have the students form groups according to their living situation 

in their native country (e.g. rural village, small town, large city). 
Distribute newsprint and a marker to each group. 

- Ask them tc imagine that you--a stranger to their culture--are going 
to move to the students' hometown or village. The students will 
serve as guides and must list or draw the important things you should 
be able to do so that you can survive in the new environment. They 
should identify how you will learn those things. Will they teach 
you? Will they ask you to observe and try it your<:elf? Will you 
have to do most things alone and figure them out yourself? 

- Have the groups present their ideas as a role play or list. Encour- 
age questions and discussion. 

- When the presentations are completed, change the focus to what the 
students think they need in order to survive in the U.S. What have 
they heard about living in the U.S. (from letters, movies, etc.)? 
What else do they need to know or know how to do? Draw or list 
their ideas on newsprint and save for use later in th ^=<;'^on. 

- Review each suggestion listed, having students explain how they might 
meet those needs. How will they learn the things they need to learn? 
Will someone teach them? Who? Will they try to find out by them- 
selves? How? Etc. Help them keep their expectations realistic. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Cultural Adjustment . Students identify survival skills they have used 
or developed in adjusting to life in the refugee camp and how they 
might apply these skills to living in the U.S. 
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Explain that the class will focus on life in the refugee camp for 
awhile. If available, post or distribute some pictures of refugees 
performing daily routines in the refugee camp. Allow them to examine 
the pictures and identify the activities in each. 

Ask the students to compare their daily lives in the camp a.id in 
their native country. What are they required to do in the camp that 
they didn't have to do before? What do they choose to do in the camp 
that they didn't do in their homeland? 

Instruct each student to state at least one thing he or she has 
learned to do in order to "survive" in the camp. (Answers will vary 
according to backgrounH, sex, age, etc.) Possible responses: 

* speak a foreign language * cash money orders 

* use different currency * wash own clothes/ cook own food 

* pick up food and supplies on * shop at the market 

scheduled days and at * interact with foreigners 

scheduled times * find out where to go for 

* go to school/study different services 

List their responses on the blackboard. Review each answer and ask 
students to explain how they learned to do these things. Did some- 
one teach them? Who? How? Did they have a guide? Did they learn 
by themselves? How? 

Refer to the items they mentioned in the Pre-Test activity — the things 
they think they will need to know and know how to do in the U.S. How 
will they learn these things? Might they be able to learn how to do 
some things the way they learned to do other things in the camp? En- 
courage them to develop realistic expectations of themselves and of 
others who might be able to help them. 



3 Resettlement 



a Processing . Students explain the roles of various agencies in refu- 
gee case processing and sequence the processing steps. 

- Show large flashcards, one at a time, naming the agencies that 
deal with the processing of refugee cases. Ask the students to 
describe their experiences with each agency (e.g. questions asked 
at an interview, movement from one camp to another). Comment on 
their explanations as needed to clar'^ information about the 
functions of the agencies. 

Jistribute the cards to ln<J' ^dua* students. Ask them to stand in 
front of the class in the order in which the agencies process a 
refugee's case. Encourage classmates to decide if the sequencing 
is correct. Have the students holding cards explain the role of 
the agency mentioned on their card. 
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- Vary this by beginning the activity with a contest. Have the stu- 
dents form two groups. To each group give a set of cards with 
the names and/or abbreviations of all the agencies involved in 
refugee processing. Allow the groups to meet together to decide 
upon the order in which the agencies process a refugee's case. 
Then, have the groups post the cards in the proper sequence. 

(Set a time limit for this.) 

- As a class, compare the two sequences. Ask the groups to defend 
their ordering and explain what each agency does. Clarify in- 
formation as needed in order to produce a final sequence. 

b Getting Resettled . Students identify some considerations made in 
refugee placement and resettlement site selection. 

- Present pictures and descriptions of three different refugee "cases, 



Husband and Wife 

The wife's sister 
lives in New York 
and wants to spon- 
sor them. 



Single Man 

A distant cousin 
lives in Los Angeles 
and wants to sponsor 
him. 



Family of Eight 

They have no rela- 
tives in the U.S. 



- Ask the students to decide where each will initially resettle in 
the U.S. and why . Who decides where refugees will go? What do 
the agencies consider in determining where to place refugees for 
initial resettlement? 

- Add or clarify information as needed: 

* The husband and wife can go to New York as 
reunification with close relatives is permitted. 

* The single man might not be resettled in Los 
Angeles. That area is "impacted"— there are 
many refugees there and support services are 
overburdened. His cousin is not a close rela- 
tive so this man will probably be resettled in 

a non- impacted area where a sponsor can be located. 

* The family of eight will also be resettled in any 
pon-impacted community where a sponsor can be located. 

c Upon Arriva I . Students explain snmc ty,o' - -itlrJ responsibil- 
ity' ir ^h-- M 

iaPe some accounts of refugees' in» al experience in the U.S. 
^hese quotes are taken from questionnaires completed by refugee 
students after their arrival.) 

* "The first day I went to the volag agency to 

ask for money. Second, I went to the Social 
Security Office to get a Social Security card. 
After that I waited for it two weeks... I went 
to the doctor because they doubted about my 
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skin test... I went to X-ray again. Maybe I 
will take medicine for one year.'' (California) 

* "I stay with my relatives and didn't go to any 

offices, vet." "Montana) 

uon'i ..dve any problem with my health, but 
my wife has problems with her eyes. We went 
to the doctor. I went to the Social Security 
office the first week I was in the U.S." 
(Minnesota) 

* "I arrived in the U.S. on May 24th. The next 

day, my father picked me up and took me to 
the volag office and to the Social Security 
office later." (California) 

* "Everyone that is new in the U.S. must see the 

doctor. They need to check." (California) 

* "When I arrived in the U.S.A. I went to the 

volag office because (the volag) takes care 
of me and I looked for a school. There are 
two schools: Seattle Center and Griffin Busi- 
ness College. I go to Griffin Business College." 
(Washington) 

* "I had to enroll my children in the local school." 

(Georgia) 

Ask the students to identify the agencies the refugees visited 
and why they went to each place. Was it important for them to 
contact those agencies? Why or why not? . 

Distribute posters showing some activities of refugees who have 
just arrived in the U.S. The posters should show refuge---, 



Voluntary 



Public Health ^ 
Oept .Doctor) 



Social Secur- 
ity Of fir- 



Children's 
School 



Adult 
School 



Job Develop- 
ment Office 



Have students explain what is happening in each picture. Ask them 
to identify some of their initial responsibilities upon arrival in 
the U.S. 

Expand this activity by conducting a mini -simulation in which stu- 
dents go to various agencies and complete necessary forms and 
terviews. Demonstrate with the classroom aide first. 



in- 



4 Sponsorship 



a Responsibilities . Students identify responsibilities of refugees 
and sponsors to each other in terms of initial resettlement. 
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- Have the class fortn two groups. Distribute newsprint and a marker 
to each group. Ask one group to be the refugees and the other to 
be the sponsors. Instruct each group to list what they expect of 
the people in the other group. What responsibil it-'^s do they have? 
What should they do or try to do? 

- Have the groups share their lists. Encourage questions and discussion. 
(One group may want to challenge the other about their expectations.) 

- Review the two lists as a class, and eliminate those suggestions 
which are unrealistic. Clarify information as needed. 

- Vary this by having students determine responsibilities separately 
for each type of sponsorship (e.g. relative, volag, group). 

b Expectations . Students determine realistic expectations about sponsor 
responsibil ities. 

- Vary the previous activity by preparing sets of twenty cards each. 
On each card, list or draw items a sponsor might provide for refu- 
gees (e.g. furniture, food, car) or do (e.g. take shopping, enroll 
in school, take to the beach). 

- Distribute one set to each of four groups. Ask the groups to choose 
ten cards that show the important things sponsors should do or pro- 
vide for newcomers^ Next, ask them to choose only the five most 
important things. Then, ask them to select the one thing they feel 
is the sponsor's number one responsibility to do or provide. 

- Compare the groups* choices. Ask them to explain their reasoning. 
Review the expectations and, along with the students, determine 
which are realistic and which are not and why. 

c Letters . Students describe the basic types of sponsorship. 

- Present some Letters from refugees (see Techniques and Appendix) 
describing their experiences with and impressions of their sponsors 
or sponsoring agencies. 

- Follow-up each letter with questions to help the students identify 
the diversity of refugee/sponsor relationships. In each example, 
how did the refugee feel about the sponsor? How might the sponsor 
have felt about the refugee? What did they do for each other? 
What did the refugee do for himself or herself? 

- Ask students to share what they have heard from friends and rela- 
tives about sponsors and voluntary agencies. 

- Post three pictures, each depicting one model of sponsorship (e.g. 
voluntary agency case management, f^onsorship by a relative, group 
or individual sponsorship). Reviev. and explain each picture. 
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- Referring to the information in the letters, elicit from the stu- 
dents the similarities and differences between these models of 
sponsorship. What are the advantages and disadvantages of each? 
Be sure to remind the students that these are just examples. 
Everyone's experiences are unique. 

1 

5 Assessment i 



a Perspectives , Students identify and suggest solutions to conflicts 
that may arise between refugees and sponsors or sponsoring agencies • 

- Have the students form groups of two, three or four. Distribute 
one situation card to each group (see Appendix) • Instruct the 
groups to read their situation, identify the conflict(s) and de- 
vise solutions to the problems. Ask them to do a Dramatization 
(see Techniques) of their story and its solution. Have them ex- 
plain why the problems arose and how they might have been avoided, 

- Vary this by presenting the situations using drawings or puppets, 

- Encourage classmates to offer alternative explanations of the 
problems and solutions, 

b Goals for the First Month , Students set goals for themselves in 
terms of meeting their needs and responsibilities upon resettlement, 

- Post the initial list of "needs" generated in the Pre-Test activity. 
Also, display the posters of refugees visiting different agencies 

in the U,S. Distribute blank paper to each student, 

- Instruct the students to walk around and review the list and the 
pictures. Along with the classroom aide, circulate to clarify 
information if the students ask questions about the list or pictures, 

- Ask the students to sit down and write some goals for themselves 
for their first month in the U,S, What will they need to do? 
Where will they need to go? What would they like to do? (Goals 
will vary depending on their family, sponsorship and resettlement 
situations.) 

- Vary this by setting some goals as a class. Draw a picture on 
the blackboard to indicate "school" and ask students to identify 
what they will do about education (for themselves or for their 
children) soon after they arrive in the U,S, List their responses 
on the blackboard. Continue with drawings to indicate "er.pl oyment," 
"health," "housing," etc, 

- Review the goals. Help them keep their initial goals realistic. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

If possible, check ahead of time to see where the students will be 
resettling and what type of sponsorship they will have. (This in- 
formation might be available from JVA or the refugees themselves.) 
Adjust the focus of the activities accordingly. (For instance, if 
all the students will be sponsored by relatives you could concentrate 
on the experiences and responsibilities involved in that model of 
sponsorship. ) 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , resettlement, agency, JVA, volag, UNHCR, ICM, 
sponsorship, unhappy, afraid, homesick, lonely, worried about , 

Advanced Structures . In ( native country or refugee camp) , I worked 

as a / played ~ / taught / studied / wasa . I'd 

like to go to the . My needs to go to . Can you 

tell me where the is? 

Variations 

Have the students form four groups. Ask each group to compose three 
questions about sponsorship or resettlement. Have group members read 
their questions to the other grgups who then answer to the best of 
their ability. Clarify or add information as needed. 

Along with the students, add to a Story Line (see Techniques) so that 
a fictional refugee family goes from the native country to the country 
of asylum, studies in the refugee camp and arv*ives in the U.S. Present 
some "experiences" of that family concerning resettlement and sponsorship. 

Appendix 

letters from refugees: sponsorship, page 436 

teacher information: resettlement questions and answers, page 437 
teacher information: sponsorship questions and answers, page 438 
situations: resettlement, page 439 

Concerns 

Refugees' resettlement and sponsorship cases and experiences are all 
individual. Be sure to emphasize the fact that situations and ex- 
periences vary a lot and that they should prepare themselves to maet 
whatever arises. 

If students ask for information about their own resettlement, it is 
important to refer them to the agency responsible for a given task 
or type of information. It is not the duty of the cultural orienta- 
tion component to explain details of the students' individual cases. 
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S 



Bits and Pieces ^The U.S. Refugee Act of 1980 states a refugee 

's a person acmpelled to h ^^e his/}ier country because of persecution 
on yotttical^ religious or k^uh>iic grounds j or reasonable fear of such 
pcx*^eoution if th^ person x^e to return to his/her coimtry. 

ileju^^ 1.11 first asylum" countries must follow a series of steps to 
np.t from the country of first asylufn to the U.S. Presented below is 
'joQsible scenario for the processing of a refugee: 



UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMICSIONER FOR REFUGEES 



Entrance to 
Cairp/Regia" 
tration lyCth 
UNHCR 



condxicte initial interview with new arrzva 
refugee also registers with appropriate 
authorities. 



Regvstratvon 
with the U.S. 




government 



Interview/ 
Casework by 
JVA/EAO 



JOINT VOLUNTARY AGENCY/ETHNIC AFFAIRS OFFICER 

- under contract with U.S. Department of State to do initial 
interviewing for the U.S. 

- caseworkers are refugee advocates who try to get as much 
information as possible fron the refugees in order to 
present a strong case to the Iirmigration (INS) officer. 

- classifies refugees as to their eligibility status. Note: 
JVA makes no subjective decisions* In oilier to be eligible 
for U.S. program^ the person must fit into one of several 
categories • 

EAO verifies information related to refugee's U.S. or 
native country govenvnent connections. 

IWIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 



Interview 
with INS 



Hove to Refu" 
gee Process- 
ing Site 



JVA 



makes final acceptance/rejection deciaion in each case, 
acceptance depends on eligibility categories, whether the 
person fits the definition of a refugee (see above) and 
the honesty of the applicant. 

notifies the person of acczptance or rejection. 
JVA contacts refugees again to find out where and with 
whom they want to live in the U»S. They update biogra-- 
phicat data, relatives' addresses, etc. 



INTERACTION 



Case Assvgn^ 
ment by 
INTERACTION 



- coneists of many volimtary agencies responsible for helping 
resettle refugees in the U.S. 

- JVA sends information to the "Refugee Data Center." 

- holds regular allocation meetings in New York. 

- distributes refugee cases among the various agencies. 



ENGLISH AS SECOND LANGUAGE/ CULTURAL ORIENTATION /PRE-^ EMPLOYMENT TRAINING 



t tendance in 
BSL/CO/PET I 
Program and t 
Final assur^ I 
OTice _ J 



- prepares refugees for successful resettlement. 

- attendance is mandatory for refugees betueen certain ages, who 
will be going to the U.S. 

- a Voluntary Agency (Volag) gives a guarantee to INTERACTION 
that it will sponsor a certain refugee. 



INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTBB FOR MIGRATION 

! Medical £xam 1 - provides medical examinations and chest X-^rays in camps to 
ensure U.S. health regulations are met. 
- arranges for transportation to the U.S. 



by IG4/ 
Departure 
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Three Types of Sponsorship 
Refugees are sponsored by: 

* individual relatives or friends 

* a churchy synagogue j civic club 
or other groups ccn individualj 
a family 

a local voluntary agency (per- 
hcqps an affiliate of a national 
volag) which may assign refugees 
to a case worker ^ sometimes oi- 




The national offices of the 
Voluntary Agencies locate each 
type of sponsor. It is only 
through agreement with a na- 
tional Volag that any person^ 
group or agency can sponsor a 
refugee* 



lingual* 

m 

The major aim of the U.S* resettlement system ^ overseas and in the 
U.S.J is to get eligible refugees to the U0S. and help them become 
self-sufficient as soon as possible. The training programs in the 
Refugee Processing Centers and the sponsors — ideally — serve to bridge 
the gap for new arrivals^ to set them on the path to be able to take 
care of their own needs and become comfortable and confident in their 
new surroundings. 

^For refugees coming from a background of years in refugee campsj 
prisons or living under totalitarian governments j ttie expectation of 
making decisions and using one 's own initiative may be difficult. 
Confidence in their ability to take care of their own needs ^ particu- 
larly ^n an unfamiliar environment ^ may be lacking. 

" ^Potential Areas of Conflict 

The differences in ea:pectations and experiences may lead to conflict 
between refugees and their sponsors. 



refugee might: 

expect a sponsor to take him/her 
everywhere as long as he/she feels 
uncomfortable or afraid, 
insist on studying while being 
supported by the sponsor. 

feel obligated to attend a spon-^ 
sor's religious services. 

expect a sponsor to provide ma^ 
terial goods (e.g. pots^ pans^ 
T.V.^ car). -> 
compare sponsoring agencies or 
sponsors and accuse some of 
cheating or not being fair, 
expect relatives who are sponsors 
to be ''the same" as before and 
spend a lot of time with them. 



sponsor might: 

expect a refugee to shopj take 
buses J etc. alone after being 
shown once. 

expect a refugee to try to 
find a job as soon as possible 
or take any Job offered, 
want the refvigee to attend 
the sponsor's religious 
services. 

Xjkxnt the refugee to earn his/ 
her own money and make his/her 
own purchases, 
expect a refugee to understand 
that each agency uses its re^ 
sources differently . 
be busy and not have time or 
money to take the refugee 
everywhere and buy everything 
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Planning 



WE'VE 
NOTHING 
TO FEAR 
BUT FEAR 
ITSELF 
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Lesson 58 



The Transit Process 

"We' re on our way! " 

Refugees will be curious about the procedures they must follow in transit 
from the refugee camp to the U.S. This lesson makes the students familiar 
with basic procedures and gives them an introduction to airplane regulations 
and services. 




EKLC 



Objectives The students will be able: 

- to explain the series of steps they must follow to get from the 

refugee camp to the U.S. 

- to explain their obligation to repay the ICM loan. 

- to .identify and sort appropriate and inappropriate articles to in- 

clude in their baggage to the U.S. 

- tc describe the basic procedures they will follow at the airport. 

- to identify and suggest solutions for problems they may encounter 

on the airplane. 
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Rationale 

The transit process is the link between life in the refugee camp 
and initial resettlement in the U.S. The process may be long 
(transit camps, medical exams, bus or boat rides, airplane journey) 
and seem complicated (various forms to sign or carry, instructions 
to follow). It Is to the refugees* advantage to understand what 
their responsibilities are throughout the process and to be familia 
with some situations they may encounter along the way. 



Skills 

sequencing steps identifying problems 

weighing options solving problems 

determining priorities clarifying information 

communicating in English 

Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


flashcards: transit process* 


1 set per class 


1 


handout: Promissory Note* 


1 per student 


2d 


baggage items 


as available 


2b 


large and small suitcase 


1 each per class 


2b 


slides, video or pictures: airport* 
ICM bag and contents* 


as available 


3a 


1 per class ^ 


3a 


pictures: on the airplane* 


as available 


3b 


cards: problem situations* 


6-7 per class 


3b 


chart: flight times* 


1 per class 


3c 


yes-no questions* 


20 per class 


4 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabulary 


Literacy 


Tm (cold). 

My (son) has a (head- 
ache) . Do you 
have any aspirin? 

Can I have some water? 

Where is the toilet? 
Can you help me? 


airplane toilet 
airport cold 
ICM bag hot 
water ^^"^ry 

blanket headache 

(family (final 
members) destination) 


TOILET 
OCCUPIED 
VACANT 
FASTEN SEAT 

BELT 
NO SMOKING 
EMERGENCY 
EXIT 







ERIC 
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Activities 




Pre-Test/ 
Cul tural 
Exploration 



Assessment 



S 

Preparation 



c - 



3 

Airport, 

Airplane* 

Arrival 



/ 



Estimated 


Time 


all levels: 


2 days 



1 Pre-Test/Cultural Exploration 



Step-By-Step > Students explain the series of steps they must follow 
to get from the refugee camp to the U.S. 

- Distribute flashcards to individual students, each card indicating 
(in words or pictures) one step in the transit process. 



Graduation 

from 
ESL/CO/PET 



(Asyl um 

Country) 

Airport 




Sign 
Promissory 
Note 



Pack 
Your 
Baggage 



Flight to 
Fi nal 
Destination 



- Instruct the students to post the cards on the blackboard in the 
correct order of events. 

- Review each card, having the students explain what each procedure 
involves. Re-order the cards as necessary. (Sometimes the order 
will vary with individual cases.) 

- Ask the students how they knew what to do to get from their first 
asylum camp to their present location. Did they get there on their 

. own? Did they follow instructions? Who gave the instructions? 

- Explain that this lesson will make them familiar with the basic steps 
"involved in the transit process and with their responsibilities re- 
lated to the trip. They must, however, be prepared to follow the 
instructions of camp, ICM and airline authorities. 
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2 Preparation 



Promissory Note . 
ICM loan. 



Students explain their obligation to repay the 



Ask students who pays for refugees' flights to the U.S. Have 
those who mention ICM explain the purpose of the Promissory Note, 
Add or clarify information as needed. 

Distribute handouts of the Promissory Note in English or the stu- 



Review the contents item- 



iory I 

dents' native language (see Appendix), 
by-item as a class. 

Present descriptions of several refugee families. Instruct the 
students to calculate the total amount of each family's ICM loan. 



father: 




mother: 


30 years old 




42 years old 


sons: 




father: 


7 and 13 




40 years old 


years old 




sons: 

13,16,20 years old 
daughters: 

1 , 10 years old 



mother: 

24 years old 
grandmother: 

50 years old 
daughters: 

5 and 6 years old 
son: 

li years old 



- Explain the consequences of not repaying the loan. How will that 
affect their families? How might that affect future refugee appli- 
cants for admission to the U.S.? 

Baggage ^ Students identify appropriate and inappropriate articles 
in baggage bound for the U.S. 

- Set up and label three tables A, B and C. On Table A, place items 
that people might consider taking with them to the U.S. Suggested 
i tems : 



clothes 
cigarettes 
pots and pans 
guitar 
gun 

Explain that the 
be brought into 
each and place 1 
U.S. or on Table 
jects have been 

Show 
that 



herbal medicine 
long, sharp knife 
school worksheets 
handicrafts 
umbrella 



toilet paper 
cooking gas 
casette player 
fresh fruit 
mosquito net 



blanket 
money 
scissors 
watch 
whisky 

U.S. has rules governing what can and what cannot 
the country. Invite volunteers to choose one item 
t on Table B if it is allowed to be taken into the 
C if people should not bring it. After all ob- 
sorted, review the choices and discuss. 



a large suitcase (or box) and a small carry-on bag. Explain 
each passenger is allowed to bring a small piece of luggage 
on the airplane with him or her. The rest of the belongings must 
go in the baggage compartment of the plane. 

Recruit two volunteer "families" (four or five people each). Ask 
the first family to sort the items on Table B into the large suit- 
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case and the smaller bag. Then, let the next "family" change any- 
thing they feel is packed in the wrong place. Have the two families 
explain and defend their choices. Encourage comments ana questions 
from classmates. Add or clarify information as needed. 

- Elicit what items students will take and what they might leave be- 
hind. List their suggestions on the blackboard. Ask which item 
they would bring if they could bring only one thing. Why? Which 
would they bring if they were allowed only two things? Continue 
prioritizing the list. Discuss weight restrictions and the fact 
that some things are not necessary in the U.S. (e.g. mosquito net). 

- Review the situations and responses as a class. Have the students 
practice explanations and requests in English. 

In the U.S . Students explain the function of U.S. customs and prac- 
tice reading domestic flight schedules. 

- Refer students to the baggage sorting activity, 
check to see if they brought anything 
When will their baggage be checked? 

- Explain that ICM or resettlement offices will help newly-arriving 
refugees transfer to flights to their final destination after they 
have been cleared through customs. 

- In advanced classes, post a 
chart of domestic flight 
times. Review the termi- 
nology and the information 
on the chart. Have the 
students form four groups. 
Give each group a question. 
Ask them to answer the 
questions using the chart 
for reference. 



Ask them who will 
inappropriate into the U.S. 



* Your plane has 
arrived in San 
Francisco from 
Hong Kong at 
8:00 AM. You 

have a reservation on Flight 119. 
time do you have before the flight 
From what gate will it depart? 

* Your final destination is Chicago. 



DEPARTURES FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


Destination 


Departure 
Time 


Flight 
Number 


Gate 
Number 


Denver 


9:25 AM 


807 


16 


Kansas City 


10:40 AM 


119 


14B 


Los Angeles 


11:55 AM 


064 


18 


Houston 


1:10 PM 


223 


9 


Chicago 


3:35 PM 


096 


20 



How much 
leaves? 

What is 



your flight number? 

An official told you to get on the plane forty- 
five minutes before departure. You are going 
to Los Angeles. What time should you get on 
the plane? At what gate? 

Which flight will definitely leave in the 
morning and arrive in the afternoon? 
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3 Airport, Airplane, Arrival 



a Taking Care of Business , Students describe the basic procedures 
they will follow at the airport* 

- Show slides, a video (see Techniques) or pictures of the steps 
refugees follow at the airport. Have students identify what people 
are doing in each scene. Clarify information as needed. Remind 
the students of the importance of following ICM and airport in- 
structions. 

- Hold up a sample ICM bag. One-by-one, take out its contents and 
explain each item's function. 

b The Flight . Students identify and suggest solutions for problems 
they may encounter on the airplane. 

- Make the students familiar with some airplane rules and services 
by showing pictures, explaining and demonstrating. Include safety 
regulations (e.g. fastening seat belts, emergency exits) and features 
(e.g. food and beverages; aircraft toilets; availability of blankets, 
diapers, aspirin). 

- Arrange the seats in rows as they might be in an airplane. Explain 
that you and the classroom aide are flight attendants. Distribute 
situation cards to various students. Instruct them to read the 
cards and take the appropriate action. Samp''e situations: 

* Your son is cold. He has no blanket. 

* You just finished lunch, but you're still very thirsty. 

* You forgot to bring diapers for your baby. 

* You don't know how to lock the bathroom door. 



4 Assessment 



To Do Or Not To Do . Students demonstrate their understanding of the 
topics in this lesson by answering questions. 

- Present a quiz, either as a written test or as a competition between 
two teams. Ask questions that must be answered YES or NO. 

* Should you pack your ICM bag in your checked- 

in baggage for safety? (NO) 

* Will ICM officials give you instructions at 

the airport? (YES) 

* If nobody meets you when you reach final 
destination, should you go on another 

airplane to a different city? (NO) 

* Are you allowed to ask for soft drinks at 

most times during the flight? (YES) 

* Do airlines often have magazines available 

to read and decks of cards for the passengers? (YES) 

* If you can't afford a monthly payment for your 
ICM loan, should you write to your national 

volag and explain the situation? (YES) 
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Notes 

Preparation 

For the exact steps in the transit process and the procedures they 
wi'il go through at the airport, check with your local ICM officials. 
Regulations and procedures may vary from site-to-site, and they may 
change, too. 

Language 

Advan ced Vocabulary , boarding pass, ticket, gate, departure, arrival, 

baggeye, si^'tcase, customs, promissory note. 

Advanced Structures . Is it OK to bring this? How should I pack this? 

Where is gate ? 

Variations 

In advanced classes, distribute sample airline tickets and boarding 
passes. Ask the students to find the following information on the 
tickets: passenger name, destination, flight number, departure date 
and time. Have them locate information on the boarding pass as well 
(e.g. gate number, seat number, smoking or non-smoking section). 

Present the last step of Activity 2b, "Baggage," as a Dilemma. (See 
Techniques.) 

Have the students read a Picture Story about a refugee family arriving 
at the airport. (See Techniques.) 

Share Letters from refugees (see Techniques) writing about their 
"transit" experiences. 

Expand Activity 3b, "The Flight," into a full-scale simulation. See 
the simulation, "An Airplane Trip," in this handbook. 

Appendix 

handout* promissory note, page 423 
Concerns 

Hundreds of thousands of refugees have flown to the U.S. They are 
given instructions and are usually met at their final destination. 
There is no reason to fear that "things will go wrong" if people 
learn how to ask for information or for things they need. 

Be sure to stress the importance of repaying the ICM loan. 

If students have questions about individual cases (e.g. administra- 
tive or medical holds), refer them to the appropriate agency. 
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BUS and Pieces 



GETTING READY 



Refugees ore given medical screenings cmd x-rays throughout the time 
they are studying ESL/CO/PET. They are also given a pre -^embarkation 
oheok-up before they depart. A "medical hold'' (postponing departure 
for medical reasons) may be given because of x-^ray results^ skin 
diseases J pregnancy (30-33 weeks or more^ etc.). For any serious con^ 
dition that will need follow-up in the U.S.j a medical guarantee from 
the U.S. is required. 



ON THE WAY 

Each refugee camp site has specific 
procedures that refugees must follow. 
Generally ^ it is OK to bring snacks 
on the bus to the airport and to 
have in the airport as well. Some 
food may be served ^^.t the airport. 
ICM stajf people assist refugees 
with luggage check-^in and immigra- 
tion procedures. While in the 
airport^ they may have a chance to 
change money to U.S. dollars. The 
head of household wilt receive an 
ICM BAG-^-a VERY IMPORTANT bag of 
documents . Contents: 



Refugees 
together 
airp lane 
are free 
are free 
Airlines 
aboard. 



THE AIRPLANE 

are usually seated 
in the back of the 
Food and drinks 
Alcoholic beverages 
on some flights, 
usually have diapers 




medical documents 
X'-ray film 
family sheet 
(biographical data 
and photo) 
promissory note 
I-- 94 cards 
airline tickets 
boarding passes 



Refugees have had particular 
trouble with: 

* Dehydration. (They don't 
drink enough. They should 
ask for more drinks and take 
water from the self-^serve 
area near the toilets. ) 

* Toilets. (They don't know 
how to use them properly . ) 

* Storing Luggage. (It must 
fit overhead or under the 
seat. ) 

* Babies. (Diapers are re- 
quired . ) 



ARRIVAL 




All international travellers go through CUSTOMS^ where their baggage 
is inspected. Some refugees are met by their relatives or sponsors 
at their first arrival point. Others stay briefly at a transit center 
or hotel. Others board another plane and fly on to their final des-^ 
tination. ICM officials help refugees make connections to other 
flights. 
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Pronrissory Note 

w 

The prorrrCssory note signifies an agreement between the Intez^oveim-^ 
mental Committee for Migration (ICM) and the refugee that he or she 
will repay th/^ cost of his or her family's flight to the U.S. The 
refugee is obligated to pay back the loan by sending monthly payments 
of specified amounts to his or her national volag office. Failiwe to 
pay will hurt a person's credit rating^ and eligibility for certain 
government jobs. It may also hurt other refugees' chances of going 
to the U.S. if many people do not repay their loans. If a person 
cannot afford to pay the amount due each months that person should 
contact the volag by letter or telephone and agree to pay whatever 
he or she can afford. 



AGE COST OF FLIGHT 



▲ # infant ^ 
'M^^ 2-12 years old 
■ O IS'odult If 



$ 48 
$240 
$480 




Repayment schedules are specified on the promissory note. Payments 
usually begin by the sixth month the refugee has been in the U.S. 
One sample repayment schedule: 

Family Members Payment Time Total 

Two adults J three children $47/month 36 months $1^680 



BAGGAGE 



As refugees pack their belongings j they should remember not to bring 
anything they won't really need in the U.S. There are various re-- 
stricticns on what and how much each person (adult or child) car. take. 



Weight 

Each checked piece 
must not weigh more 
than 23 kilograms/ 
50 pounds. 




Checked Baggage 

Tu)o pieces allowed 
per person. Infants 
under two years old 
are allowed one 
piece. Knives or 
scissors should be 
wrapped and packed. 
Don't pack valuables 
in checked baggage. 



8 



Other Restrictions: 



Carry ''On 

Baggage must fit under the 
seat in front of you or in 
the overhead bin on the 
airplane. The sum of 
length^ width and height 
can not exceed 115 centi^- 
meters/45 inches. Bring 
valiAobles to be sure they 
aren't lost (jewelry j ^ 
money ^ etc.). 



Don't 
Don't 
Don't 
Don't 
Don't 
Don't 



take fresh or prepared food. (Airline and customs regulations. ) 
bring things you intend to sell, 
bring guns or other weapons. 

bring illegal drugs. (Customs checks with dogs.) 
bring flarmdble items (gas^ alcohol^ etc.). 
bring whiskey^ beer or wine. 
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Lesson 59 
Cylture Shock 

"I'm totally confuted." 

Refugees often experience confusion on or after arrival in the U.S. This 
lesson introduces students to some general phases of emotional adjustment 
to a new culture and aims to help them build skill* to deal with that ad- 
justment. 




Ob|«Ctlw«s The students will be able: 

- to define "culture shock" in general terms and to explain its re- 

current nature. 

- to identify areas of adjustment to life in the U.S. that may cause 

them some confusion, disillusionment or difficulty. 

- to determine ways in which to deal effectively with the emotional 

effects of "culture shock." 
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Rationale 



As refugees attempt to "settle in" in their new community and their 
new country, they meet a variety of circumstances that are untried 
and different for them. Some of these experiences may be exciting. 
Others may be confusing, upsetting or frightening. By being aware 
of the fact that it is normal! and common to experience a variety 
of emotions related to adjustnient to a new soci ety«-sometimes over 
the course of years — refugees can be better able to cope with those 
emotional "ups and downs." 



Skills 



identifying problems 
solving problems 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


stories: Americans abroad* 


3-4 per class 


1 


chart: emotions* 


1 per class 


3a 


pictures: emotions* 


as needed 


3b 


blank paper 


1 per student 


3b 


letters from refugees* 


4-5 per class 


3c 


pictures: difficult situations* 


as needed 


4 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabulary 


Literacy 


I feel 

I was 

I miss my 


happy homesick 
sad lonely 

excited ™'"'>ers) 
friend 
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1 Pre -Test 



Anecdotes . Students identify problems created by cultural differences, 
and determine constructive solutions to those problems. 

- Share a few stories of difficulties faced by an American who went 
to live in another country. (If you are from the U.S., tell some 
of your own "humorous" tales of adjustment. If you are not from 
the U.S., gather some stories from friends or co-workers). Also, 
add a story about a refugee's experience in the U.S. Sample anecdotes 

* Henry went overseas to work as a doctor. _ His 
wife was planning to join him in the new place 

in one month. Henry said to one of his" co-workers, 
"When my wife arrives, we'll have to share the 
same bath water. Only one of us will be clean!" 
His co-worker didn't understand and asked Henry 
to explain. Henry described how he stood in the 
small water container to wash himself. There was 

* not enough water to refill it completely after he 

. took a bath and drained it. His co-worker laughed 
and Uughed. "Henry," he said, "you're not supposed 
to stand in the water container. You're supposed 
to use a bowl to dip into the container and splash 
the water over you!" Henry folt very embarrased. 

* Sue wanted to mail a letter to her family back in 
the U.S. She asked someone how to get to the post 
office, but she didn't understand the directions 
very well- When she tried to find it, she saw a 
big building with a national flag outside. She 
couldn't read the name of the building. She was 
nervous, but she walked inside anyway. To her 
surprise, she discovered it '^as a school! She 
walked out quickly and continued down the road 
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where she finally found the post office. Once 
inside, she was nervous again. She didn't know 
how to ask for a stamp! She felt stupid. "I'll 
never be able to take care of myself in this 
country," she thought. 

* Vang had just arrived in the U.S. He was excited 
about trying everything new. His sponsor took 
him out to a restaurant with a group of American 
friends. They all ordered big sandwiches. Yang 
saw everyone pick up the sandwiches, open their 
mouth wide and take a bite. He didn't think he 
could take such a big bite so he tried to use his 
fork. Then he started to pull the bread apart 
into little pieces with his hands. The others 
at the table started to laugh. 

- Ask the students to pick out the problems. What caused them? How 
did Henry feel? How did Sue feel? What would be a good thing for 
Sue to do in her situation? What might Henry do? 

- As you share the stories (through reading, pictures, drawing, etc.) 
be sure to keep the mood optimistic. By being able to laugh at 
their own embarrassment or mistakes, people might be more likely to 
learn from those mistakes and be willing to try again. 

- Briefly define culture shock (in general terms). Point out how a 
variety of little or big situations can cause dis'comfort in a new 
culture and that there are constructive ways of dealing with that 
discomfort. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Communication Game . Students identify areas of adjustment to a new 
culture that may cause confusion, frustration or difficulty. 

- Conduct a Structured Experience (see Techniques) in which the stu- 
dents explore relations and comnuni cation between newcomers and 
residents in a community. Have the students form two groups. Send 
one group out of the room. Along with the classroom aide, explain 
that e.ch of them will be a newcomer to country X. Their assignment 
is to enter the new community and to ask the people there any ques- 
tions they want In order to find out about their new place (e.g. to 
locate the market or school, to ask about the weather). 

- To the group remaining in the classroom, explain that they are resi- 
dents of country X. In that country, people always put their right 
hand into a fist while speaking to others. If the person they talk 
to doesn't make a fist, they must walk away. Instruct students 

not to explain this communication system to the newcomers. Those 
peopl3 must figure it out for themselves. The residents of country 
X should, however, be very friendly and greet the newcomers when 
they first arrive. (Coirmuni cation can be in the students' native 
language.) 
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- After the activity has continued for awhile, have the students sit 
down again as a class. Review the experience as a group. 

* How did you feel when you entered the new community? 

* How did you feel a few minutes after that? Why? 

* What happened (from your perspective)? 

* How did the people in country X communicate? How 

did you figure it out? 

* How did you feel after you learned the signal and 

were able to communicate with the residents? 

* How did you, the residents, feel about the newcomers 

who didn't know how to corrmunicate properly with 
you? 

- Ask some guided questions about the students* experiences when they 
first entered their country of asylum. Did they ever feel frustrated 
or angry? Why? What did they do to help solve their problems? 



3 Emotions 



A Chart . Students identify situations that make them happy or sad 
and ways to deal with their sadness « 

- Post a chart that lists or illustrates various emotions along one 
side and places on the other side. 





happy 


sac 


angry 


scared 


excited 


previous camp 












present camp 












the U.S. 













- Review and explain the "emotions" as a class. Next, ask students 
to share some things that made them happy in their previous refu- 
gee camp (or in their hometown). List or draw their responses in 
the appropriate place on the chart. Continuing to focus on that 
place, ask students to explain what made them sad, angry, scared 
and excited while there. Move on to discussing life at their 
present camp. 
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. Refer the students to various topics they have §tudied during their 
cultural orientation course. Ask them to identify situations they 
think might make them happy, sad, etc. in the U.S. (They could 
also use stories they have heard through letters from friends and 
relatives in the U.S.) 

- When the chart is complete, ask the students to explain how they 
"coped" with their sad or angry or scared feelings in each place. 
Did their behavior change when they felt that way? How did they 
act? How did they try to help themselves feel better? How might 
they be able to help themselves feel better in the U.S.? Offer 
suggestions as needed. 

- Vary this activity by having students complete charts individually 
and then share their experiences and thoughts with their class- 
mates. 

b Ups and Downs . Students identify a range of emotions and explain 
some of their emotional "ups and downs" since leaving their country. 

- Facilitate a Brainstorming session (see Techniques) in which the 
students name as many kinds of emotions as they can. List the 
suggestions on the blackboard. (Use pictures of people displaying 
various emotions as cues, if needed.) 

- Draw a large box on the blackboard with a straight line through 
it horizontally. Explain that this line represents a Time Line 
(see Techniques) of your life since leaving your country or your 
hometown or since coming to work with refugees. With the class 
watching and listening, mark points along your time line to re- 
present special events or strong feelings and label those points 
with a date and a short description. For any feelings that were 
positive, place the point above the horizontal line. For those 
events or feelings that were negative, place the point below the 
1 ine. An example : 























/ f^o>*^^ : — - 





















Explain each event on your time line and the emotions involved. 
(Use emotion words elicited from the students at the beginning of 
this activity.) Give the students a chance to see that even their 
teacher has experienced happiness and sadness over the course of a 
short time. 



c 
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- Distribute blank paper to each student. Instruct everyone to draw 
an individual time line and label it with their own events and 
emotions since leaving their homeland. 

- When they have completed their graphs, ask them to share their 
"stories" with another student. Have a few volunteers share their 
time lines with the entire class, explaining why they felt the way 
they did at each point and how they handled their situations. How 
did they help themselves feel better? 

- Explain that it is normal to have a range of emotions, both positive 
and negative, wherever a person is. 

* Do you think you might have emotional "ups and downs" 

in the U.S-? 

* What might cause you to feel happy? Sad? Scared? 

* What might you be able to do to help yourself feel 

better? 

c Phases . Students define "culture shock" in general terms and explain 
its recurrent nature. 

- Present a series of Letters from one refugee that shows a variety 
of experiences and emotions since settling in the U.S. (See Appen- 
dix for a sample series and Techniques.) 

- Ask students to define culture shock in general terms, using this 
refugee's experiences as a guide, 

* When does culture shock happen (e.g. once, after three 

months, after one year)? 

* How can a person know that he or she is experiencing 

culture shock? 

* How can a person know if another person is experiencing 

culture shock? 

* What did the refugee who wrote these letters do to 

start feeling better? 

- Explain the stages of culture shock^ reminding the students that 
everyone's experiences are unique. 



4 Assessment 



Cqpi ng , Students determine ways in which to avoid or lessen the emotional 
effects of "culture shock." 

- Draw the following chart on the blackboard, leaving the spaces blank: 
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Situation ^ 






Yoj ' re yel led at 
by your boss . 


Refuse to talk to 

uric u^rbb ayaiii* 

Quit the job. 


Listen carefully. Try to 

"imnrnv/p Fxnlain vour rea- 

sons for doing what you did. 


You accidentally 
break your neigh- 
bor' s window with 
a soccer bal 1 . 


Laugh or giggle. 
Run away. 


Apologize. Offer to pay for 
a new window. 



- Show pictures and/or tell stories of refugees in the U.S. who en- 
counter difficulties. Ask the students to restate the situations 
to be sure they understand them. Then, ask them to suggest a re- 
sponse that might complicate each situation--a response that would 
be inappropriate or unhelpful. 

- Next, have them suggest a response that would improve each situation- 
a response that would be appropriate or helpfuTT Complete the chart 
by listing or drawing their suggestions. 

- For each situation, ask the students to explain why and how certain 
responses or actions might cause further trouble for the refugees 
and to explain how other responses would be more constructive in 
avoiding or lessening the effects of culture shock. 

- Vary this by presenting the students with two responses to each 
situation. Allow them to determine the unhelpful and the helpful 
response. Be sure to remind them that there is not one right and 
one wrong way to respond to each of these circumstances. 

- Explain that there are community service agencies (see Lesson 31) 
that can offer help to refugees who encounter trouble. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Review the information about professional mental health services in 
the U,S, , explained i n Setti ing I n, Book !• 

Prepare a chart or graph of your own "emotional" experiences to use 
as an example for the class. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , More "emotion" words: curious, frustrated, 
hopeful, depressed, etc. 

Advanced Structures. I felt because I 



Variations 

Along with the students, create a Story Line (see Techniques). Pre- 
sent the story of one family's adjustment to' living in the U.S. over 
a period of months or years. Have the students identify the general 
phases of culture shock the members of the family are experiencing 
at each point in the story and ask them tu suggest ways to cope with 
their culture shock. 

Related activities and information regarding mental health and emotional 
well-being can be found in Lesson 19, "Maintaining Good Health," in 
Settling In , Book 1. 

Appendix 

letters from refugees: culture shock, pages 440-441 
Concerns 

In some languages, the term "mental health" is frequently used and 
understood as "mental illness." There is so much negative feeling 
about mental illness that people are not. willing to admit they have 
a problem or seek help. 

People have varying degrees of difficulty sharing their emotions with 
others. Some may attempt to suppress their feelings instead of show- 
ing their unhappiness. In this lesson, you may want to reinforce the 
positive results of sharing feelings with others who can offer advice 
or support. 
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CULTURE SHOCK is the form of complex 
emotional stress that happens when 
people move from one culture to another 





Bits and Pieces 



^ There is no definite pattern to people^s experiences 
Each person ^s situation is unique. A person may ex- 
perience a range of emotions ^ sometimes repeating old 
reactions and feelings over and over again. Some 
mental health experts have noted the following general 
phases of culture shock that many people experience: 

First Phase: Fascination . When you move to a new culture it is often 
very exciting and fascinating at first. You see mostly the good 
and ignore some of the problems. Everything seems interesting. 
You may be very curious about all that is new around you. 

Second Phase: Disenchantment . At some pointy you begin to encounter 
problems. There are difficulties and misiavier standings caused by 
language and behavior differences. You increasingly discover yoia*- 
self to he a stz*anger and an outsider. The fascination wears off 
and is replaced by missing the old and the familiar. You might 
begin to dislike the new sights^ people^ language and food. In 
extreme culture shocks a person will avoid any contact with the 
new environment^ and will spend all of his or her time with his or 
her own ethnic group j dreaming ponatantly about 'Htome" and remem^ 
bering only the '^good" things. 

Third P}iase: Recovery . Finally^ somehow^ you begin to get better. 
For most people it is easier to adjust to the new than to keep 
suffering. Language is one key. Usually a person who learns the 
language quickly moves through culture shock more rapidly. As 
you learn how to function you have increasingly more positive and 
satisfying experiences which reinforce your adjustment and wel^l-- 
being in the new society. 

Fotcrth Phase: Acculturation . There ia no precise moment in time that 
can be predicted^ but at last the stranger feels at home in the 
new culture. You can never forget your old life^ but you have real 
interest and excitement in your new life^ too. There are connec-- 
tions and involvements in the new environment .which sustain you and 
would make it very difficult to leave and go back 

^Scme signs of depression or emotional upset: 

- constant crying 

- feeling like beating yoirr 
spouse or yoia* child 

constant headaches 



inability to sleep when no 
physical cause can be found 
by a doctor 



- eating disorders (not eating 
enough or eating all the time) 

- lack of energy s no interest in 
anything 

constant stomach upset 
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SOME AREAS THAT .-xAY CAUSE DIFFICULTIES 
AND EMOTIONAL STRESS FOR REFUGEES: 

- vnvealistio expectations in terma of Jobs and money. 

- memories of tTaumatio escape experiences from the homeland. 

- uncertainty about the future. 

- changing expectations of women and men and parents and children. 

- inability to find a Job. 

- homesickness y loneliness ^ being separated from family and 
friends. 

- lack of English language ability. 

- poor housing conditions (dangerous neighborhoods). 

- misunderstandings of cultural behavior. 

- loss of social status. 

- guilt feelings for leaving loved ones in homeland or camps. 



J 



^ Coping Strategies : 
How to Help Yourself Fe^l Better 



* By re 
you ta 



t?zat you are experiencing cuuture shocks 
ne first step in '^getting over it. " 

^ There is no need to feel ashamed or guilty for being 
depressed. Many people go through periods of depression. 

* Don't isolate yourself. It's important to seek out 
friends or relatives or community service providers 
who can be supportive, 

A change in attitude can help you get better. It helps 
to believe that you h)ill be more comfortable and less 
lonely eventually. 



^ Talking with a mental health counselor can help you 
figure out ways to help yourself feel better, ^ ^ 



^Mental Health Counselors: 



When family and friends are busy with their own problems^ they might 
not have the time to help others who are in need. In the U,S.y mental 
health professionals (counselors) are available to listen to other's 
eocpeviences and feelings and to offer some advice, A counselor is 
seen as a helper. Going to a counselor is not punishment for doing 
something wrong, RatheVy it is a positive step in learning how to 
improve one's situation. Mental health clinics^ hospitals^ schools 
and Mutual Assistance Associations all may offer counseling services , 

* T^ie use of mental health bicultural /bilingual 
interpreters and paraprofessionals has become 
more common in certain areas of the U.S. 
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Lesson 60 
Secondary Migration 

"I heard there are more job possibilities over there." 

For a variety of reasons, many refugees move from their initial place of 
resettlement within the first six months or year in the U.S. This lesson 
makes students familiar with patterns of refugee migration in the U.S. 
and with possible consequences of that movement. 




Obi«ctlves The students will be able: 

- to describe patterns of refugee migration in the U.S. 

- to identify and explain some reasons for secondary migration and 

the possible consequences. 

- to identify factors to consider when thinking about moving from 

one place to another. 
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Rationale 

Secondary migration of refugees is a common phenonenon in the U.S. 
While this movement may have some positive consequences for the 
refugees, it may also bring about some negative results for the 
people who move and for government and resettlement service pro- 
viders who are straining to meet the needs of all the people seek- 
ing assistance. By identifying various options (and possible con- 
sequences of those options) in given situations, refugees can pre- 
pare themselves to be able to make educated and responsible deci- 
sions regarding their own migration within in the U.S. 



Skills 

clarifying attitudes weighing options 

identifying problems solving problems 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


handout: U.S. map* 


1 


per student 


1 


poster: U.S. map 


1 


per class 


1 


poster: map of students' native 


1 


per class 


2 


country 








case study: one family* 


1 


per class 




pictures: story characters* 


7 


per class 


3 


role cards* 


4 


per class 


3 


chart: reasons and consequences* 


1 


per class 


3, 4 


cr i t i ca 1 i nci dents* 


4' 


-6 per class 


4 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



1 

Vocabulary 


Literacy 


I live in (state). 

I want to live in (state).* 

I need a job* 
money 

I want to go to school. 
I have a job. 

It's too cold. 

I 'm happy here. 


(family members) 

job money 
school sponsor 

hot 
cold 

happy 
lonely 


(names of 
states) 
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Activities 






4 

Assessment 




1 

Pre-Test 





all levels: 1 day 



Estimated Tine 



1 Pre-Test 



Refugees in the U.S . Students answer questions about the refugee 
population in the United States. 

- Distribute a handout of a U.S. map to each student. Ask everyone 
to darken (with a pencil or pen) the states where most refugees 
from their region of the world live. Have some students point to 
those states on a large U.S. map. 

- Next, ask each student to put an "X" indicating states where many 
refugees migrate. Use the large map to clarify for those who have 
difficulty locating the states on their own maps. Ask the students 
if they have friends or relatives in the U.S. who have moved from 
one state to another. 



2 Cultural Exploration 

Movement . Students explain patterns of movement in their native country. 

- Post a map of the students* native country. Ask the students to 
point to the area where they used to live. 

- Ask several students to share their personal history. 



* Where were you born? 

* Where did you grow up? 

* How often did you move? 

* How far from your first home did you move? 

* Why did you move? 

* What are some other reasons why people move? 

* Whr-»' do peop^'e consider as they decide whether 

or not to move? 



* Where did they move from? To? 

* Why did they move to the new place? 

* Do they plan to move again? 
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3 Here and There 



One Family , Students identify reasons for secondary migration and 
the possible consequences, 

- Present a Case Study (see Techniques) of one refugee family in the 
U.S. (Post pictures as you mention each new character,) 

* M and L settled in St, Paul, Minnesota, two months ago. 
They came from ( student's native country ). They have 
five school -age children and their mother-in-law in 
their house. In ( native country ) they were farmers. 
They plan to move to California where they have cousins. 

* Bob and Ann are M and L's sponsors in St, Paul, Minnesota, 
Bob is a salesman and Ann is a school teacher. They both 
work full-time. They were excited about sponsoring a 
refugee family and contacted a voluntary agency who 
helped them throughout the process, 

* X and Y are M's and L's cousins. They live in Fresno, 
California, There are ten people in their house— M, L, 
a brother and sister-in-law and six children. The land- 
lord said they can't have more than ten people in their 
house, 

* Maria is a resettlement worker in Fresno, California. 
X and Y recently contacted her to tell her that their 
cousins would be arriving soon and would come to her 

for help with employment, school registration and housing. 

- Distribute one "role" card to each of four groups v^ho will act as 
M and L, X and Y, the sponsors and the resettlement worker. Give 
them several minutes to read the role cards and think about their 
reaction to this family's planned move, 




- Invite group representatives to stand in front of the room and act 
as their assigned characters. Each can express his or her opinion 
about the move. From their perspective, do they think it's a good 
idea to move? Why or why not? 

- Encourage questions and discussion from other classmates. 
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Sccenddry MIsraClon 



M and L 

"The weather is so cold in St, 
Paul. And we haven't found 
jobs, yet. It is so expen- 
sive to pay for the heat in 
the house. We have nice, 
helpful sponsors. But, they 
don't really understand our 
situation. We have heard 
from our cousins in Califor- 
nia about the good life out 
there. They have nice 
weather, too. We miss our 
cousins very much. And, 
our cousin has a job al- 
ready." 



X and Y 

•'We miss our relatives in the 
east. We wish we could be 
closer to them* We feel 
good here in California* My 
husband is proud that he has 
a Job, even though it's just 
part-time. ^ He works as a 
parking lot attendant. We 
have many ( students' ethnic 
group )' friends here. We are 
excited about seeing our 
cousins again. Maybe they 
will have a house and be 
able to go to school soon." 



BOB and ANN 

"When we met M and L and their 
family we were so excited. 
They spoke just a little Eng- 
lish, but we managed to com- 
municate. We understood how 
they f8lt--confused, nervous. 
But, they were taking English 
classes and seemed very happy. 
They had an apartment and 
were close to a bus stop. 
What more could they want? 
We told them to call us if 
they needed anything, but 
they rarely called because 
they were happy. Then, they 
left without saying thank you 
or good-bye or even asking 
for our advice." 



MARIA 

"Unemployment is already high 
in this area. Refugee unem- 
ployment is especially high. 
We know people come here be- 
cause this Is an agricultural 
region, and they hope they 
can get farm jobs, but it 
just isn't possible most of 
the time. We don't have 
enough resettlement counselors 
to handle our initial case 
loads, so these secondary mi- 
grants are an extra burden. 
Housing in this area is dif- 
ficult to find. ESL classes 
are full right now. These 
new arrivals will have to get 
on a waiting list." 



Place a blank chart on the blackboard. Elicit from the students 
the specific reasons that led this family to leave their place of 
Initial resettlement. Write their ideas on the chart. 



Reasons for Moving 
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- Ask the students to consider the possible consequences of the family's 
move. What effects will this have right away? What long-term effects 
might they or the other characters in the story feel later? Which re- 
sults will be positive? Which will be negative? Complete the chart 
as students offer suggestions. 



4 Assessment 



To Go or Not To Go. Students identify and suggest solutions for con- 
flicts refugees may encounter in the U.S. 

- Present brief Critical Incidents (see Techniques). For each situa- 
tion, ask the students, in small groups or a whole class, to iden- 
tify the problem and determine the appropriate action. What options 
do the characters have? What might they decide to do in each in- 
stance? Why? What factors might they have to consider when think- 

^"?-?-f . *° ^° ""oney, support services, family respon- 

sibilities)? 

* B received a letter from a rriend in another 
state saying he got a job in a factory. B 

had been unemployed and bored for several months. 
He thought he would like to work in a factory. 

* K's family was resettled in a small town in the 
southern part* of the U.S. There were no other 
refugees from their ethnic group in that town. 
Their sponsors had been friendly and nice, but 

K and the family wanted to move to a larger town 
in a different state where there were more people 
from their homeland. 

* L knew her parents didn't like her boyfriend. 
They said he wasn't "good enough" for her. Her 
boyfriend asked her to rjn away with him across 
the country. He said they could live with his 
brother there. 

* M's sponsor took him for a driving test three 
times in order for M to get a driver's license. 

M laughed after he failed the test the third time. 
His sponsor got angry and yelled at him. M thought 
he should move far away from his sponsor, but he 
wasn't sure where to go. 



After the conflicts and solutions have been identified, refer to 
the chart the students completed in the previous activity. Add 
additional reasons for secondary migration based on these incidents, 

Ask the students to identify the advantages and disadvantages of 
living in a region where many other refugees live. 

Review the list once more as a class. Elicit individual feelings 
or concerns about refugee secondary migration in the U.S. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Create a family for the Case Study that resembles your students in 
terns of nationality and educational or occupational backgrounds. 

In lower and intermediate level classes, have the Case Study "role 
cards" translated into the students' native language ahead of time. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , transportation, finances, responsibilities, 
education,' employment, housing, migration. 

Advanced Structures . I'm thinking about moving. I need to consider 
. I need to talk with 



Variations 

Stage a Debate (see Techniques) in which one third of the students 
argues in favor of secondary migration and one third argues against. 
The other students can be the judges who determine which side's argu- 
ments seem strongest and most reasonable. 

Present the Critical Incidents as role plays or by using rods or drawings 
Concerns 

Be sure to explain that refugees have the legal right to move wherever 
they want in the U.S. Americans move, too, for a variety of reasons. 
It Is Important to have enough money to move from one place to another 
and to have some sources of immediate support (either self or others) 
at the new location. 

Remind the students that they have an obi Igation to repay their I CM 
plane ticket loan. They must notify their national or local volun- 
tary agency when they decide to move so that they can continue re- 
ceiving the bills for repayment. 

It is also good to encourage people not to make major decisions- 
moving across the country — as an immediate reaction to some personal 
difficulties (e.g. loneliness, conflict with sponsor). It is often 
helpful to wait awhile, until a person feels calmer and more comfort- 
able, before making a big decision to change his or her place of re- 
settlement. 
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Bits and Pieces Refugees have been resettled in every state 

in the United States. While tJiere are still 
some refugees living in each state ^ very large refug e populations do 
exist in certain states ^ especially California and Texas. 




2 ^ 

Some concentrations of people came about as a result of initial re- 
settlement. In other places^ the refugee population has groum — and 
continues to grow — as a result of secondary migration. 

^SECONDABY MIGRATION is a term used to describe the movement of refu- 
gees from their original place of resettlement to a new location. 
The term generally covers any ntmber of times a refugee might move. 



The Refugee Perspective: Some Reasons for Moving On 

Family Reunification . Normally^ refugees are initially placed with or 
near family members they have in the U.S. There may be other family 
members in other parts of the U.S. These reunification^ may come 
after many years of separation. 

Ethnic Reunification. Some refugees who resettle in places where 
there are few or no other members of their ethnic group will move to 
areas where there are. People who come from '^clan" societies may 
choose to move closer to others in their clan. 

Social Services . Parts of the U.S. where general or emergency relief 
programs exist have received a high number of secondary migrants^ 
particularly since the eighteen-month cut-off for Refugee Cash Assis- 
tance went into effect. 

Jobs. Some areas of the U.S. attract secondary migrants because of 
the availability of Jobs there compared with other areas of the coim- 
try. Sometimes it is merely a rumor of gob possibilities that brings 
people to a new place. • 

Climate , A climate closer to the one in their native coxmtry is 
attractive to some people. 

Personal Difficulties . There have been cases noted of refugees who 
left towns because of misunderstandings with their sponsors over 
religion^ housing or money^ or because of family difficulties (e.g. 
wanting to marry someone the parents don't like). 

The Grass is Always Greener on the Other Side of the Fence . This 
common American saying expresses the feeling that "anything is better 
than what I have now. " 
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DIFFERENT PERSPECTIVES 



At the Plctae of Initial Resettlement 

Sponsors J social service or government agencies ^ neighbors 
and relatives may feel that the refugees don't give their 
first Qommunity a ''fair chance" if they leave within the first 
six months or year. They may feel the refugees aren't grate- 
ful for the timej attention and assistance they received* 
Having people leave the area unexpectedly makes it difficult 
to plan for necessary staff and support services . 




At the Place of Secondary Migration 

Generally y resettlement funding grants are given by the fed- 
eral government to agencies at the refugee 's place of initial 
resettlement. Agencies in the second^ third or fourth town 
where refugees move are often not prepared or able to assist 
those refugees with sane basic services such as locating 
housing J training programs j translation assistance j etc. 
Social service agencies and state and local governments pre- 
pare for a certain number of newcomers uaaed on official 
statistics^ The unexpected new arrivals may put a burden on 
their resources . 

In areas with many refugees j there may be more people seeking 
services than there are service workers. As more refugees 
arrive^ these agencies — their money and tJieir personnel — are 
strained even further. 

Relatives and friends who have been separated from each other 
for months or years may rejoice at the opportunity to be to- 
gether again — perhaps to create a family or "community" again. 
They may also feel some pressia^e tc provide necessities for 
those who will Join them — necessities that take time and money 
they don't necessarily have. 



Considerations 

When people think about moving to a new place in the U.S.j it is 
helpful for them to be realistic about why they are going and what 
they will need in order to be able to move. 

* Do they really know what the employment^ education 
or housing situation is in their new location? 

* Are they reasonably sure they can pursue their goals 
better if they move than if they stay where they are? 

* Do they have enough money for the journey? (It 
takes four or five days to drive across the U.S.) 

* Who will they be leaving behind? Are there support 
services that will not be available in tlie new place? 
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THE GRASS 
IS ALWAYS 
GREENER 
ON THE 
OTHER SIDi 
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An Airplane Trip 



Simulation 

This simulation requires a large room which can be divided into four sta- 
tions. Students follow directions in order to check-in at the airport 
and board the airplane. The simulation familiarizes the students with 
general procedures and facilities in an airport and an airplane and allows 
them to practice problem-solving and clarification skills. 



AIRPORT 




Object iY«S The students will be able: • 

- to follow oral directions in simulated airport and airplane situatibns. 

- to read and locate seat numbers. 

- to respond appropriately to airplane signs and symbols. 

- to demonstrate appropriate use of airplane seats, seat belts and 

toilets. 

- to demonstrate appropriate safety precautions for air travel. 

- to solve problems that arise on board an airplane in a simulated 

setting. 
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Materials 



Station 1 



check- in desk or 
ICM bags* (1 per 
boarding passes* 

Station 2 



counter 
family) 

(1 per student) 



X-ray box* 
security doorway* 
hand-held metal detector* 
plastic knives, guns 
keys, cameras 
cooking gas 
baby dolls 
sign: X-RAY* 

Station 3 

chairs or benches (for 20-60 

students) 
doorway 

announcer's microphone and 
speakers (if available) 
sign: GATE * 



Station 4 
doorway 

chairs (labeled with seat 

numbers)* 
airsick bags* (1 per student) 
aircraft familiarization 
cards* (1 per student) 
real airplane seat, seatbelt, 
oxygen mask, lifevest, 
toilet (if available) 
trays and food (1 per student) 
problem situation cards* 

(10-15 per class) 
blankets, diapers, aspirin 
flight attendant caps, apron 
microphone and speakers 

(if available) 
cassette tape and players: 
. airplane take-off and 

landing sounds 
signs: NO SMOKING 

FASTEN SEAT BELT 

EXIT 

TOILET 

LAVATORY 

OCCUPIED 

VACANT 

WATER 



* preparation needed before class 



Preparations 



You may wish to conduct this simulation together with English as a 
Second Language teachers who have prepared students to ask for clari- 
fication and assistance. 

An introduction to airplane travel taught as part of Lesson 58, "The 
Transit Process," would be a good preparation for this simulation. 

The day before the simulation, divide the students into family 
groupings of 1, 2 or 3 people. Choose one person in each group to 
be the head of household for the simulation. (Not always male!) 

With the team of teachers who will conduct this simulation, assign 
roles (e.g. flight attendant, pilot, announcer). Also plan any 
interactions or variations you will try. 
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Interactions 



Unexpected Event . As students line up for the security check, place 
"metal weapons "--knives or guns — in the carry-on bags of • a few stu- 
dents. (Without being noticed, if possible.) When they pass 
through the check-point, activate the "buzzer" and have those stu- 
dents who are carrying prohibited items step aside and be "searched." 

Distribute cards that illustrate or describe problem situations on 
board the airplane. Instruct students with cards to pretend they 
have the same problem and 00 what is appropriate in order to solve 
it. Sample problem situations: 

* You are very thirsty. 

* You feel cold. 

* You don't have diapers for your baby. 

You aren't sure whether or not someone is inside 
the toilet. 

* You can't fasten your seat belt. 

* Your child feels like throwing up. 

In advance, instruct some students to smoke in the lavatory or the 
aisle. Have others take off their seat belts as the plane is 
landing. Have flight attendants correct then. 

Have one teacher or classroom aide act as a passenger who has 
problems or responds inappropriately in certain situations. 



Follow-up v; • ; 



Follow-up activities can be done the following day in class. 

Steps . Have students explain the steps they went through in the 
simulation and the reasons for each activity (e.g. collecting the 
ICM bag, going through a security check, learning to use the air- 
plane toilet). Ask them how they vigured out what to do at each 
point, and how they will figure out what to do In the real situation. 

Presentation ^ • Show a video or slide show of refugees during their 
transit process, at the airport and in the airplane. Have students 
identify what the people are doing in each scene and what is the 
same as or different from the events in the simulation. ^ 

Problem-Solving. Review the problem situations that were assigned 
to"Tndiv1dual students during the simulation. Ask those students 
to explain how they responded. Were their actions appropriate? 
nOW else might they have gotten the information or assistance they 
needed? 

Interaction s. Elicit students' reactions to any of the interactions 
suggested a¥ove and discuss. 
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Station 1 



Instructions 

Stand in line. 
Enter the airport. 
Please wait to be called. 




Official 



number 



fami ly. 



Student 

family. 
Thank you. 
Where do we go? 
Over there? 




Here is your ICM bag. 
Keep it with you. 
Your tickets and boarding 
passes are in the bag. 
Please go to the security 
check with your family. 
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Station 3 



Instructions 

Proceed to the waiting 
area by gate number 



Announcer 



from 



Flight ^ 

San Francisco 



wiTT 

ready for boardi ng 
a few moments. 



Flight 



to 

is 



San 
now 



ready 



Franci sco 
for boarding. 
Please have your boarding 

passes ready. 
Step this way. 





When will we get on the 

airplane? 
Where should we go? 



Literacy 
GATE (number) 
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Station 



Instructions 

I lease enter the airplane. 

Find your seat. 

Listen to the instructions 



Student 

Excuse me. 
Where is my seat? 

seat 3A? 




Literacy 

(seat numbers and 

letters) 3A, 
NO SMOKING 
FASTEN SEAT BELT 
TOILET, LAVATORY 
EXIT 



Flight Attendant 

May I see your boarding pass? 
Your seat is over there. 
On the right (left). 




Welcome aboard flight to 

San Francisco, 
Please notice that the NO 

SMOKING sign is on. Smoking 
is not permitted on the air- 
plane until the captain has 
turned off the sign. 
Please be sure your carry-on 
luggage is stored beneath 
the seat in front of you or 
in the overhead bin. 
There are emergency exits in 
the front, middle and back 
of the airplane. The 
toilets are in the back of 
the plane. There is no 
smoking in the aisles or in 
the lavatory. 

are preparing for take-off. 
Put your seat backs in the 
the upright position and 
fasten your seat belts. 
(Demonstrate and explain the 
use of oxygen masks and life- 
vests. ) 

During the flight we will be 

serving a meal . 
We hope you enjoy the flight. 
Please ask a flight attendant 
for ass- stance if you need 
anything. 
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Station h . con't 



Instructions 

Read the "problem" 
situation on the 
card (or create your 
own) . 

Respond appropriately- 

Practice using the real 
airplane seats and seat 
belts. 

Go to the airplane toilet 
for an orientation. 




Fl ight Attendant 

Here is your meal, sir/madam. 
Would you like something else 
to drink? 

Please step over here for a 
demonstration. 

Over here. 
Like this. 

We are ready for our landing. 

Please put your seats in the 
upright position and fasten 
your seat belts. (Review 
the importance of the ICM 
bag and its documents, in- 
cluding the promissory 
note, ) 



Thank you. 



I'd like some 



Excuse me, how do you 

unfasten the seatbelt/ 
lock the toilet door ? 

Do you have any 



(diapers, aspirin, blankets)? 

I feel . 

My baby feels . 



How do you use the 




Literacy 




VACANT 


FLUSH 


OCCUPIED 


WATER 


LOCK 


UNLOCK 
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Not«s 

Preparation 

Space . A large auditorium-sized room is the optimum place to hold 
this simulation. Several rooms adjacent to each other would also 
be acceptable. 

Classroom Aides . Rehearse the simulation steps and language with 
the aides ahead of time. 

In Class . Introduce the idea, purpose and structure of the simula- 
tion a day or two before the activity. Show the students a floor- 
plan of the simulation and explain what will be expected of them. 

Problems . Design problem " si tuations (for the airplane ride) and 
illustrate or write them on cards. 

Materials . Set up and label the seats (in the airplane). Be sure 
you have enough boarding passes and they match the seat numbers. 
Order the food ahead of time. If a real airplane toilet is not 
available, draw one on large posterboard. 

ID. Remind the students to bring some form of identification to 
use when checking-in with the ICM officials at the "airport." 

Language 

Informal . With advanced-level classes, introduce more informal Eng- 
1 ish. How's it goin? Here you go. Howdy! How ya doin'? 

Variations 

Station 5; "Arrival . " Arrange another "airport" scene in which the 
students arrive in the U.S. Some students can be met at the airport 
by relatives or sponsors. Others can be assisted by ICM staff in 
transferring to another flight. (Post flight schedules at a check- 
in desk.) 

Movie . If available, bring a video player into the simulation room 
and show an in-flight movie to the students. Explain about the head- 
phones that are distributed to passengers. 

Appendix 

teacher information: boarding pass/ticket, page 442. 
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Planning 





Optional Lessons 



1 . 


Driving a Car 


2. 


Reading the Newspaper 


3. 


Restaurants 


4. 


Sports and Recreation 


5. 


Holidays in the U.S. 
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Driving a Car 



This lesson gives students the chance 
and possible difficulties involved in 
U.S. 



to explov-^ the responsibilities 
owning and/or driving a car in the 



RationslcB 

In areas of the U.S. with 1 "ttle or no public transportation available, 
many people find it necessary to own and drive a car. Refugees have 
baen noted to have a number of problems related to cars and driving 
in the U.S., including understanding or obeying the traffic laws, not 
following insurance regulations and, sometimes, having fellow refugees 
take their written driving test for them. All of these actions have 
negative consequences for the refugees. By identifying some types of 
laws and regulations governing cars and driving, and identifying the 
consequences of not following those rules, people can begin to prepare 
themselves to b.-. responsible car owners and drivers. 




Activ- 
ities 




Cul- 
tural 
Explora- 
tion 2] 



Objectives: 



Skills 



Acti¥llics 

- Have students list the responsibil i ties of drivers in the U.S. 

- Explain the general procedures for obtaining a driver's license 
and learning how to drive. 

- Discuss the importance of obtaining insurance. 

- Present Case Studies about refugees who encounter problems related 
to driving (e.g. driving without a license and getting caught; 
driving without insurance and having an accident; driving while 
drunk and having an accident; disobeying traffic laws and claiming 
innocence because "I didn't know."). Have students identify problems 
and possible solutions. 

- Distribute copies of real U.S. state driving manuals. Have students 
study them and take a sample test. 

- Distribute copies of a real U.S. state driver's license or identifica- 
tion card applications. Ask students to complete them. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Driving a Car 



THE PARTS OF A CAR 



Bits and Pieces 






* The legal age fov dpiving a oav in most states is sixteen. In some 
places it is louer or higher (15 j 27^ 18). 

People need a separate license or endorsement to drive a motorcycle j 
truck or bus. 

In some states it is illegal to drive without owning car or collision 
insurance. It is a serious crime. 

It is illegal to drive while drunk or while drinking alcoholic beverages. 
The punishment might be an expensive fine and time in jail. A person ^s 
driver ^s license might also be revoked. It is a very serious crime. 

It is illegal to drive without a driver ^s license or learner 's permit. 

People are held responsible for obeying all traffic lawsj even if t}iey 
are new arrivals to the U.S. 

Each state has different traffic laws and a ssparate driving test. If 
a person passes the test in one state^ he or she will get a license from 
that state. The person is allowed to drive in arty state ^ however. 

The test for a driver ^s license may include an oral testj a written test^ 
an aetxAal driving test and a test of one's eyesight. 




txpints on 

•IJITHdAV 




OMrvfncciNai 

*9nto ooustftS 

CAiiaxtLtt Ave 

M BUM S*Oi 135 S2*01««4 

• • _ . LI _ 1 _ 



EXAMINATIOH FOR A 
DRIVER'S LICENSE 
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2 

Reading the Newspaper 



This lesson familiarizes students with the variety of information that 
can be found in a U.S. newspaper. 



Rationale 

The daily newspaper can be a resource for 
events in their town or state, across the 
It can also be useful for those who want i 
to shop, what entertainment is available i 
be like tomorrow, etc. Refugees, at any 1 
ability, may find certain features of the 
it be supermarket "sale" advertisements, c 
about events in their native country. 



people who want to know about 
country or around the world, 
deas about what to buy, where 
n town, what the weather will 
evel of English language 
newspaper helpful, whether 
lassified housing ads or news 




Objectives; 



Skills; 



Actiwities 

- Distribute real U.S. newspapers (or newspapers especially written 
for English as a Second language students). Explain and have stu- 
dents find the various "sections" of a newspaper (e.g. international/ 
national news; major local events; sports, business, or classified). 

- Give the students practice reading headlines and deciding which in- 
dicate present, past or future events. 

- Conduct a matching game in which students must match pictures with 
their corresponding captions. 

- Instruct the students to find out the recent temperatures in several 
cities, both U.S. and foreign. 

- Have a contest in which teams compete to find the correct pages for 
apartment advertisements, people's opinions, movies in town, death 
notices, the weather report, etc. Review the use of the Index. 

- Ask students to locate different categories of classified advertise- 
ments and to write an advertisement of their o>;n. 

- Discuss the • portance of using a "critical mind" when reading the 
newspaper. ^ 
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Reading the Newspaper 



Bits and Pieces 



NEWSPAPER SECTIONS 




* Past tense may be indicated by the use of the present tense, 

"Army Buys More Weapons" 

* Future tense is indicated by the use of the infinitive: 

"Heavy Rain Likely To Continue" 



3 

The Weather section may include 
temperature and weather reports 
for the local area and the nation 



Forecast for tomorrcw: 


Widespread rainshowers in the 


morning y cloudy in 


the after- 


noons m%nzmum temperature 68Fj . 


maximum temperature 


75F. \ 


Around the Country: 




Atlanta 


82 


Boston 


64 


Chicago 


72 


Dallas 


89 


Los Angeles 


85 


Minneapolis 


62 


New York 


70 


Phoenix 


93 


St. Louis 


70 


Seattle 


62 





The Index is usually on the 
first page. The newspaper's 
different sections (and page 
nvanbers) are listed alphabetic- 
cally. 

business news 
classified 
editorial page 
entertainment 
international news 
local news 
sports 

The Classified section may in-- 
elude the following (and other) 
categor*ies : 

houses for sale or rent 
apartments for sale or rent 
automobiles for sale 
employment opportunities^ 
Jobs 

garage or yard sales 

other articles for sale or wanted 

educational programs 



B2 
C6^8 
Al^ 4-6 
A2-3 
C9-10 
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Restaurants 



This lesson introduces students to procedures and etiquette followed in 
restaurants in the U.S. 

Rationale 

Many refugees find employment in food service jobs, including positions 
in restaurants. Others may be invited or go on their own to inexpensive 
restaurants near their schools, homes or places of work. It is helpful 
for them to be able to identify the basic duties of restaurant personnel 
and to practice appropriate restaurant etiquette. 




Objectives 



Skills: 



Activities 

- Show a poster of the inside of a restaurant in the U.S. Have stu- 
dents identify the jobs of the employees (e.g. cashier, waitress, 
busboy, customer, hostess) and what each is doing. 

- Practice restaurant-related language, both for employees and customers. 

- Conduct a role play of people ordering food at a fast-food restaurant. 
Involve several students in the role play. Compare fast-food restaur- 
ants to other kinds of restaurants. 

- Demonstrate "typical" American place settings at a table and ask the 
students to practice using the utensils appropriately. 

- Take the students to a restaurant. Instruct each student to order 
and pay for at least one item. Arrange the trip ahead of time with 
local restaurant staff. 

*** Note: Restaurants could be covered as part of Lesson 43, "Shopping fjr 
Food." 
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Restaurants 



INSIDE A RESTAURANT 



Bits and Pieces 




In most vestauvants^ it is 
eocpected you will: 

* leave a 15-20% tip fov the 
hkxitress ov waitev. 

* get the waitvess^ ov waitev^s 
attention by raising a hand^ 
catching his ov her eye or 
saying^ "Excuse* me." 

* Tips form part of a restaurant 
toorJcer's salary. Leave it on 
the table after you pay the bill. 

* Snapping one 's fingers j pssting^ 
hitting the side of a glass with 

a knife J or other means or getting 
a worl<Br^s attention are considered 
rude. 







5 ^ — 




Art er^z:c« ^ 




Soufs 


7 ^ — 
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Fast Food Restaurants 

* These restaurants serve a T/LJftLted 
variety of food. People usually 
order at a counter ^ receive their 
food right then or a minute or so 
later ^ pay for it and tahs it to 
a table .to eat. 

* People can also order their food 
"to go" and take it home in a bag. 

* Some foods commonly sold in fast- 
food restaurants are hamburgers^ 
frenah fried potatoes^ soft drinks ^ 
fish or chicken sandwiches ^ fried 
chicken or pizza. 

* Foods sold at these restaurants 
tend to be high in calories^ salt 
and oil — in other words ^ not very 
nutritious. 
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Sports and Recreation 



In 
ava 



this lesson, students learn about sports and recreation opportunities 
ilable in the U.S. and practice some American games. 



Sports and other recreational activities offer people a means of keep- 
ing physically fit, learning or developing skills and meeting potential 
friends. For refugees, participation in school or community sports ac- 
tivities can provide contact with their new cultural surroundings and 
with their new classmates and neighbors. It is helpful for them to be 
able to identify the opportunities for involvement in recreational ac- 
tivities and also to be able to play some common American sports and 
games. 



1 — ' 




/ Pre- 
/ Test 


Cul- X 
tural \ 
Explora-\ 
tion 2 


Objectives: 


Skills: 


U 

\ Assess- 
\ ment 


Activ- 1 
ities / 







i^cCiviClcs 

- Present videos or slides of a variety of sports and recreation activ- 
ities in the U.S. 

- Ask students to identify opportunities for involvement in sports or 
recreation activities at school or in the community. 

- Conduct some "American" games such as frisbee, baseball or touch 
football. 

- Present stories of some "typical days" of an American family. Ask 
the students to explain the concept of "leisure time" and the role 
It plays in U.S. society. 

- Have the students identify possible opportunities for continuing 
activities they already enjoy (e.g. playing soccer, playing cards). 

' Si^^^ft^^e st^d^^ts' attitude toward men and women (or boys and 
girls) participating in recreational activities together. 

" Slnir*"!!*® Parks and Recreation Department brochures and have stu- 
dents choose activities they would like to try. 
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Sports and Recreation 



S chool Activities (High School^ College^ University) 



Bits and Pieces 



* sports teams 

* sociatj hobby clubs (dramaj photography j dance^ etc.) 

* musical organizations ( choir ^ bandj orchestra) 

Cormnmity Activities Coffered at Cormtunity Centers 

a or ParUs and Recreation Depart^ 

/> ^ — ^ ^ went; activities are for chiTA^ 
ran and adultsj brochtcres des- 
curibing programs are often sent 
to community residents.) 




* arts and crafts classes 

painting^ etc. ) 

* sports teams 

* dance classes 

* exercise classes 

* cooking classes 



(ceramics J photography ^ 



3 



* martial certs atvbe (KaTrate, Tai Chi^ etc. ) 

* senior citizens activities (classes ^ toicrsj 

social meetings^ etc. ) 



Adjustment 

Taking part in recreational activities can help people 
adjust to their new community by offering them contact 
vyith others and something enjoyable to do. 



FOOTBALL 




VOLLEYBALL 




BASKETBALL 




FRISBEE 




SWimiNG 



FISHING 



JOGGING 



TENNIS 






BICYCLING 



SKATING 



GOLF 



CANOEING 
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5 

Holidays in tlie U.S 



This lesson fainiliarizes students with some common holidays celebrated 
in the U.S. 



Rationale 

Holidays affect people's work and vacation schedules. They determine 
when certain offices or businesses will be open to the public. Holi- 
days also can bring people together to share in a celebration or special 
ceremony. By becoming familiar with some commonly-celebrated American 
holidays, refugees can gain a better understanding of their new society 
and can perhaps identify how they can continue some of their holiday 
traditions in the U.S. 




Cul- 
tural 
Explora- 
tion 21 



Objectives 



Activ- 
ities 



Skills: 



Activities 



- Tell stories of the lives of famous people who are honored on certain 
holidays (e.g. Susan B. Anthony; Martin Luther King, Jr.; George 
Washington; Christopher Columbus; Abraham Lincoln). 

- Focus on the multi -cultural aspect of the origins of American holidays 
(Mardi Gras, Cinco de Mayo, St. Patrick's Day, etc.) by having stu- 

- dents locate the country of origin on a globe or map. 
show pictures of how various holidays are celebrated, 

- Introduce the holidays as part of other lessons (e.g. 
Society," "Preserving Your Culture," "Roles of Women 
holidays in "Education for Children," Valentine's Day 
ships"). 

- If a U.S. holiday comes around during the CO. course, explain the 
holiday and related celebrations to the class. Allow students to 
practice making hoi ^*day cards or ornaments. 

Note: Holiday celebrations and explanations mean a lot more when 
they are connected to a current event or a broader topic. 



Explain or 

"A Multi-Ethnic 
and Men," school 
in "Relation- 
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Holidays In thtt U.S 



On national holidays^ banks^ public schools Bits and PleC€S 

and goverrment offices are usually closed. 

On other ''holidays'' (e.g. Halloween)^ celebrations are held but 
schools and places of work remain open. Sometimes students and em-- 
ployees are permitted to take a day off in order to celebrate holidays 
important to them because of their ethnic^ religious or national back- 
groimd. 

'some major AMERICAN HOLIDAYS: 



JANUARY 



New Year 's 
Day 

Martin Luther 
King^ Jr. ' s 
Birthday 



MAY 



May Day 

Cinao de Mayo 

Mother's Day 

Memorial Day 



SEPTEMBER 



Labor Day 



FEBRUARY 



Mardi Gras 
Chinese New 

Year 
Valentine 's 

Day 
Linclon 's 

Birthday 
Washington 's 

Birthday 
Susan B. 

Anthony 's 

Birthday 



JUNE 



5^ 



Father ^s Day 



OCTOBER 



Columbus Day 



Halloueen 



MARCH 



St. Patrick's 
Day 



JULY 



S. Indepen- 
dence Day 



NOVEMBER 



Election Day 

Veteran 's Day 

Thanksgiving 
Day 



APRIL 



April Fool 's 
Day 

Passover 
Easter 



AUGUST 



DECEMBER 



Hanukkah 

Christmas 

New Year's Eve 
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Optional Lessons 



Planning 
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Techniques 



How do you teach? What are the exercises, activities and procedures 
that you use in class to make it easier for the students to learn? Every 
teacher collects a number of techniques which fit his/her personality and 
which reflect his/her beliefs about learning and about how people learn 
best. This section contains a selection of basic teaching techniques that 
many teachers have found useful and effective. 

These techniques are presented as a resource list, not as the answers 
to all your teaching challenges. It is not a comprehensive list; there 
are many other techniques and activities that you can also use. The 
techniques do not reflect or "belong to" any particular methodology or 
teaching approach. The main thing that they have in common is that 
they emphasize students' participation in class. 

The techniques are arranged in categories, which correspond to dif- 
ferent jobs in teaching. These categories show that techniques can be 
used for a particular purpose, e.g. for presentation or for class man- 
agement. Many techniques, however, can be used for more than one purpose 
Picture Story, for example, is listed as a technique for exploration, but 
It can also be used as a structured exercise— even for language reinforce- 
ment. The categories are: 



The descriptions of the techniques are brief and are intended to 
give you the basic information about how and why to use them. You will 
need to adapt them to fit ihe subject matter and the students you are 
teaching. You will also have to choose when to use them and how to in- 
corporate them into your lesson plans. 

Of course, knowing which techniques you want to use is only part of 
the answer to the question of how to teach. You need to be able to carry 
out the techniques—you need to be able to do them. It is not always 
techniques that make a teacher effective; more often it is the teacher 
who makes techniques effective. 



* Some of the techniques appearing here were first presented by Patrick 
Moran as part of the Techniques sections of Opening Lines and Shifting 
Gears . Adaptations and new entries were written by Fred Ligon. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Pre-Test 
Presentation 
Class Management 
Structured Exercises 
Discussion Starters 
Discussion 
Exploration 

Language Reinforcement 
Literacy Reinforcement 
Assessment 
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Techniques 



Pre-Test 

1 . Demonstration 

2. Definition 

3. Interview 

4. Video Tape 

5. Puppet Show 

Presentation 

1. Role Play 

2. Drama 

3. Dramatization 

4. Slide Show 

5. Story Line 
5. Cliff Hanger 

Class Management 

1 . Large Group 

2. Small Groups 

3. Pairs 

4. Individuals 

5. Seating Arrangement 

6. Instructions 

7. Blackboard Use 

Structured Exercises 

1 . Survey 

2. Charts 

3. Spinners 

4. Darts 

5. Field Trip 

5. Scavenger Hunt 

7. Concentration 

8. Picture Sequencing 

9. Skits 

10. Time Line 

Discussion Starters 

1 . Brainstorming 

2. Critical Incidents 

3. Case Study 

4. Open-Ended Story 

5. Picture Interpretation 
5. Unexpected Event 

7. Dilemma 

8. Artifact 

9. Values Inventory 

10. Structured Experience 



Discussion 

1 • Questioning 

2. Active Listening 

3. Commenting 

4. Summarizing 

Exploration 

1 . Proverbs 

2. Depictions 

3. Songs 

4. Picture Story 

5. Letters 

6. Journals 

7. Debate 

8. Panel Discussion 

Language Reinforcement 

1 . Dialogues 

2. Action Sequence 

3. Jazz Chants 

Literacy Reinforcement 

1. Sight Word Reading 

2. Cubes 

3. Bingo 

4. Cloze 

5. Snakes and Ladders 

Assessment 

1 . Feedback 

2. Matching 

3. Open-Ended Task 

4. Valuation 

5. Tic-Tac-Toe 

6. Simulation 

7. Picture Charades 

8. Jeopardy 

9. Station-To-Station 
10. Picture Description 
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Techniques: Pre -Test 



The purpose of these techniques is to give students the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate what they already know or know how to do. 

DEMONSTRATION 



Students show skill at performing a specific task, 
Procedure 

1 . State the task. 

2. Students perform the action. 
Sample Demonstrations 

Students demonstrate: 1) how to use a telephone; 2) measure 
something; 3) compute numbers; 4) operate an appliance. 




DEFINITION 



Students offer meanings for terms or key words. 
Procedure 

1. Say or write the word. 

2. Students give the definition. 
Option 

Students give the definition in English 

or by translation through the classroom aide, 




INTERVIEW 




Students respond to a series of questions. 
Procedure 

1. Interview individual students. 

2. Students make notes or observations 
on their ability to answer questions. 

Options 

Record the interview and have the students listen and comment, 

Focus on nonverbal communication. 

Students complete a worksheet during each interview. 

As a follow-up, students discuss what they observe. 

Note 

Prepare the interview questions in advance. 
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Techniques: Pr«-T«fl 



VIDEO TAPF 



Students obser a video tape of an aspect of life in the culture, 
and make observations and interpretations. 

Procedure 

1. Present the video tape, 

2. Students observe and in- 
terpret what they see. 

Follow-up 




Students compare the aspect 
of culture with their own. 



Students identify potential areas of conflict cr difficulty. 
Options 

Provide a transcript of what is said. 

Introduce the video tape with a story. Ask how it will end. 

Show part of the video tape, turn it off and ask students 
how it will continue. 

Students complete a worksheet (Illustrated or not) as they 
watch the video tape. Students may circle, check or write. 

Before playing the tape, give students the questions you will 
ask them afterwards. 

Have the students tell you when to stop the video tape to dis- 
cuss a point of interest. 



PUPPET SHOW 



Students perform a show illustrating an aspect of life in the culture 
Procedure 

u 



1. Identify the situation. 

2. Students present the play. 

Follow-up 

Ask questions about the perfor- 
mance. 

Options 

The teacher and/or guests present the play, 




HOSP\T/\L 



Note 



111^ ^UC«9W«9 |./IC«9dlt# bllC p I Gl jr . 

The students prepare the plays in small groups — then perform. 

Puppets can often perform actions or behavior that people may 
feel shy to demonstrate themselves. 
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Techniques: Pr«s«ntallon 



The purpose of thv^se techniques is to give students an opportunity to 

?n lI^S'^K^..?^^'*°"^*^^ cultu^^e. to acquire appropriate behavior or 
to learn about the values tnat people of the culture hold. They also 
allow students to make CQtnparisons with their own culture. 

ROLE PLAY 



Students take on certain roles ard act out specific situations that 
they might encounter in the culture. 

Procedur e 

1. Present the situation. 

2. Assign role: to students. 

3. StiJdents role play the 
situation. 

Follow-up 

Students comment on the role play. 

Students perform the role play again. 
Options 

Include appropriate nonverbal behavior (gestures eve 
contact, facial expressions, etc.). 




Record the ro le play. Write a transcript of what was said/done. 



DRAMA 



Students take on certain roles and act out a specific situation 
using dialogue from a script. 

Procedure 

1. Present the situation. 

2. Assign roles. 

3. Review the language. 

4. Allow time for memorization 
and practice. 

5. Students perform the drama. 
Fol low-up 

Students comment on the drama. 
Options 

Groups of students perform more than one drama. 
Guests perform the drama. Students observe. 
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Tttchnlqu«t: Pr«s«nUllon 



DRAMATIZATION 

Students act out specific words, behavior or emotions nonverbally. 
Procedure r\ 



Students make comparisons to their own culture. 

Option 1: Gestures 

Ask students to demonstrate the gesture for specific occasions. 

Samples: say yes, say no, come here, hello or good-bye; offer 
congratulations; flirt; show anger, worry or relief. 

Option 2: Charades 

Have the students form two groups. In turns, a member of 
each group performs an action. 

Give performers the suggested action orally (by whispering) 
or written on a card. 

Samples: "You're a taxi driver," "You're fishing," "You're 
worried about a dentist appointment." 

Option 3: Mime 

The teacher (or a student) acts out a story nonverbal ly. 

Sample: A woman loses the key to her car. She walks to the 
bus station, tries to get on the bus but doesn't have exact 
change. She goes to a telephone booth to call a taxi. 

Ask students to interpret what they see. 

Note 

How people express themselves varies from culture to culture. 
Drama and improvizations can help your students identify and 
practice appropriate behavior. 



Follow-up 



Students discuss their observations 
and reactions. 

Students perform again. 



1. Identify what is to be expressed. 

2. Prepare the setting, the props 



and material s. 
3. Students perform. 
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Techniques: Presentation 



>LIDE SHOW 



Students observe a sequeuce of slides depicting an aspect of life in 
the culture. They make statements or ask and answer questions based 
on their observations. 

Procedure 

1. Present the slides. 

2. Students watch. 

3. Students observe and inter- 
pret what they see. 




Fol low-up 

Students compare the aspect 
of culture with their own. 

Students identify potential 
areas of conflict or difficulty. 

Options 

Provide a worksheet (written and/or illustrated). Ask students 
to look for and circle specific items as they watch. 



Show the slides twice; the first time quickly, 
slowly to allow for conments. 



the second time 



Show the slides once without comment. Then, ask questions 
Show the slides again to allow students to check their answers. 

Before beginning the slides, indicate what you want the students 
to look for. Mention the questions you will ask later. 

Use a pointer to indicate what you wane students to note. 



Note 



There are different types of slide projectors. Some are easy 
to operate; some are not. Check your machine before class 
Is It operating correctly? Do you know how t o use Tt ? 
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T«chniqu«s: Pmsttiitaflon 



STORY LINE 



Students identify with fictional characters and study events as they 
happen to the characters in an on-going story. 



Procedure 




1. Identify the sex, age and ethnic 
identity of several characters. 

2. Students create names and biogra- 
phical information for the characters. 

3. Relate the cultural topic and specific 
situations to the characters. 

Follow-up 

Indicate what is happening to the characters as each new topic 
is introduced. 

Options 

Make a chart to record what happens to the characters as their 
story progresses or make a "family tree." ' 

Draw pictures of the characters and post in the classroom. 

Discuss the implications of directions the story takes. 

Students assume roles and role play encounters between the 
characters. 

Note 

Students may not feel personally involved when discussing 
problems set in the future. Following a story line allows 
students to react to problems affecting people they "know." 



CLIFF HANGER 



Students suggest the next step in a sequence or series of events. 
Procedure 

1. End a class with an unfinished event in an on-going story 
involving fictional characters (see Story Line above). 

2. Begin the following class with questions and the result. 
Sample Questions 

What do you think happened to as we left them yesterday? 

What do you think will happen to them today? 
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T«chnjquttf : Clan Maii«i«m«ii« 



The purpose of these techniques is to help students work on specific 
tasks. They accompany other techniques as ways of relating to students 
and involving them in class. 



LARGE GROUP 



Students work on tasks together, as a class. 
Procedure 

1. Set the task. 

2. Students participate. 
Options 

Students work together. 



Half the students participate; 
the others observe. 

Work with a small group, 
with the rest of the students 
as observers. 

Work with one student, with 
the rest of the students as 
observers. 



Notes 



Choose a seating arrangement 
which allows students to work 
together. 

Set clear tasks for large 
groups to avoid confusion. 

Consider time when setting 
meaningful goals for large 
group work. 
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Techniques : Class Management 

SMALL GROUPS 

Students work on tasks in groups of three, four or five. 
Procedure 

1. Set the task. 

2. Students participate. 

Follow-up 

Students report on their tasks 
to the large group. 

Options 

Set a task which asks students to prepare one result. 
Set a task which asks students to share individual results. 
Students work alone before working in small groups. 

Notes 

Choose a seating arrangement which allows students to work 
together. 

Working together in small groups calls for students to 
cooperate with each other. 

PAIRS 

Students work on tasks in pairs. 
Procedure 

1. Set the task. 

2. Students participate. 

Follow-up 

Students report on their tasks 
to the large group. 

Sample Pairs Activities 

- Dyads 

- Concentration 

- Card or board games 

N otes 

Working together in pairs calls for a clear understanding of 
the task. 

The teacher serves as monitor in a pair activity. 
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Techniques : Class Management 



INDIVIDUALS 



ouuuenLb worK dione on tdSKS* 




Procedure 




1. Set the task. 




2. Students work individually. 




Fol low-Up 




Students report on their tasks. 




Options 




worK wilh one SLuaentj witn 
the rest of the students as 
observers. 




ogl ai TterenL tasKs tor i ndi- 
vidual students, based on their 
needs and abilities. 




Set different tasks for indi- 
viduals, while working with 
the large group* 




Allow individual students to 
set their own tasks. 





SEATING ARRANGEMENT 



Students work comfortably on tasks. 

Procedure: 

1. Set the task. 

2. Determine the participants 
(large group, small group, 
pairs, individuals). 

3. Choose the seating arrangement, 
Options 



7^ 



X— X ^ — X 




X y < 



^ A Jc 

















- X 
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Techniques : Class Managcmcnl 



INSTRUCTIONS 

Students understand what they are supposed to do. 
Procedure 

1. Tell students what to do. 

Fol low-up 

ChPCK to see if students 
understand the instructions. 

Options 

Demonstrate the instructions. 
Use gestures. 

Use language which is translated or at the student's level. 
Students give a summary of the instructions. 
State a specific result that you expect from the activity. 
State the purpose of the activity. 

BLACKBOARD USE 

Students associate key words, ?=ymbols and drawings with specific 
topics introduced and use them to outline and summarize the lesson. 

Procedure 

1. Present a topic. 

2. Write, draw or tape items 
to the blackboard. 

Follow-up 

Periodically refer to the 
blackboard for review and 
to summarize. 

Option 

Ask the students to mention 
the main points of the lesson, 
or summarize. Remove black- 
board items as they're noted. 

Note 

To aid student comprehension, 
be consistent in your use of 
symbols, cues and key words. 
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Techniques : Structured Exercises 



The purpose of these techniques is to give students practice in manipu- 
lating the subject matter. Students have a limited number of objectives 
and follow a structured procedure to get information about the culture or 
develop expertise. 

SURVEY 



Students make statements or ask and answer questions based on infor- 
mation they collect anrl organize. 

Procedure 

1. Set the task. 

2. Students collect the 
information required. 

3. Students organize the 
information, 

4. Students present their results. 



Follow-up 

Students discuss their findings 
and interpret or draw conclusions. 

Options 

Students present their results 
on a bar or line graph. 

Students ask or answer questions 
about the results. 

Students collect infonnation 
from class members. 

Students collect information 
independently or on a field trip. 

Sample Surveys 

Measuring height and weight. 

Determining size and composition 
of families. 

Recording food or drink preferences. 
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T«chiilqu«f : Siruclurcd Ex«rcif«f 



CHARTS 



Students make statements or ask and answer questions based on 
information arranged on a wall chart. 

Procedure 

1. Present the information 
on the chart. 

2. Students make statements 
about the chart. ^ 

3. Ask questions about the 
information. 

4. Students answer. 
Fo1 low- up 

Students ask questions. 

Students make as many 
statements as they can about 
the chart in 30 seconds. 

Option 



Put pictures on the chart. 
Sample Charts 





















■\ 
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Cardboard clocks with moveable 
hands. 

Bus schedules. 
Street maps. 



SPINNERS 



Students spin the arrow and give the 
to on a spinner card. 


response that the 


arrow points 


Procedure 






1. Students spin the arrow. 






2. Students give the response 
that the arrow points to. 




Options 






Responses can be oral , written 
or actions. 




XX 1 


Use more than one spinner to 
vary responses. 
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Techniques : Structured Exerciief 



ITS 



Students throw darts at a board with information on it and give the 
response indicated. 



Procedu re 
1 
2 



A student throws a dart. 

The student observes the 
location of the dart on the 
board. 

3. The student makes a response. 

Follow-up 

Continue with other students 
throwing darts and making responses. 

Options 

Responses can be oral , written 
or actions (e.g. pick up an 
item, make a gesture). 

Students compete in teams. 
Sample Dart Boards 




fx 








V / 




\ 


V 



Numbers 

Students state the number 
add, subtract, multiply, 
divide, etc. 



Pictures 

Students give the name^ 
state the purpose, explain, 
select an object, etc, 
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Sight words 

Students state the word, 
give a sentence, explain, 
etc. 
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Tschnlqucs : Structured Ex«rcis«s 



FIELD TRIP 



^9 



students leave the classroom on a planned visit to another site 
Students make observations and discuss their reactions. 

Procedure -^^^ 

1. Explain the purpose of the trip. 

2. Accompany/Lead the students to 
the site. 

3. Students observe. 
Fol low-up 

Students discuss their observations and reactions. 
Options 



Note 



Provide a worksheet or questionnaire for students to complete 
during or after the field trip. 

Plan an "unexpected event." Discuss the students' reactions. 

In advance, students prepare questions they will ask at the' 
site. 

Students go to a hospital, community health clinic, post 
office, (model) home or restaurant. 

Inform agencies, offices or other sites of your intention to 
visit. Seek permission. Arrange transportation, if necessary, 



SCAVENGER HUNT 



Students make a tour of local sites and complete a task. 
Procedure 

1. Set the task. 

2. Students follow directions to 
particular sites or "stations." 

3. Students return to the starting 
point after completing the task. 

Sample Hunts 

Students fill in place names on an uncompleted map. 
Students retrieve items from designated points. 
Options 

Give directions orally. 
Label maps with pictures. 
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T«chfilqu«i : Stru€lyr«cl Ex«rcis«s 



CONCENTRATION 



Students compete to match pairs of index cards by remembering 
their location. The student with the most pairs wins. 

Procedure 

1. Lay the cards face down in 
columns and rows. 

2. Taking turns » students turn 
over two cards. If they don't 
match, students turn them 
back over. 

3. When a match is made, the stu- 
dent removes the cards and 
takes another turn. 

Options 

Students say a sentence with the 
words when they make a match. 

Some matches: pictures with words 
numbers with words 
parts of a sentence 



PICTURE SEQUENCING 



Students study a set of pictures and arrange the set in an order 
that makes sense to them. 

Procedure 

1. Present the. pictures . 

2. Students studty them. 

3. Students put them in 
sequence. 

Follow-up 

Students explain and defend 
their decisions. 

Options 

Use photos Instead of pictures. 

Provide pictures that indicate a definite order (clock times, 
less or more of something). 

Provide pictures that do not indicate a definite order to 
create more discussion. 
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T«chnlqii«t : Stryclured Ex«rclfci 



SKITS 



Students work together to create characters and a scenario for a skit, 
which they perform in class. 

P rocedure 

1 . Set the task. 

2. Students prepare their skits. 

3. Students perform them. 

4. Make notes on their work. 
Follow-up 

Students comment on the skits. 
Options 

The teacher and/or guests present the skit. Afterwards, 
students answer questions about what they observe. 

Specify topics or areas that students must incorporate into 
their skits. 




TIME LINE 



Students identify experiences or events and create a personal re- 
cord of a given period of time. 







' ■ "V 


+ 










lift 





Procedur e 
1. 

2. 



Draw a box vvith a horizontal 
line through it— a time line. 

Put a plus (+) above the line 
and a minus (-) below it. 

3. Identify the time span and the subject. 

4. Students identify experiences or events as being negative 
or positive and record them, with dates, on the time line. 

Follow-up 

Students discuss emotions attached to these events/experiences. 
Students draw conclusions about the past and present. 
Students compare and contrast their history with others. 
Options 

As an example, draw your own time line and discuss it. 

Students dr^w the time line individually or as part of a group. 

Vary the time span: since birth, in the homeland, in the re- 
fugee camp, since becoming an adult. 

Vary the subject: one*s jobs» education, health, relationships. 
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Tcchnlquttf : Discussion Starters 



• i-®^® techniques is to motivate and interest students to 
participate in discussions to get infomation about the culture acouir 
appropriate behavior and learn about values culture, acquir 



BRAINSTORMING 



M^nmn^o^^ ^^'^ *?Pi" » Puestions or issues and produce a 
'complete" list of ideas. 

Procedure 

1. Present a question. 

2. Give time to think about 
the question. 

3. Students make their suggestions. 



Follow-up 

Discuss the suggestions. 
Options 

Clarify ideas where necessary. 
Categorize ideas. 
Prioritize ideai. 



m\J c/\M You 

far 



Notes' 




Do not judge suggestions as they are made. Accept all ideas 

Thoroughly discuss or use Ideas suggested by the students, 
other exercl™."' " * " ""^^ ' discussion or 

Brainstorming is not an 
end in itself. Use the 
list that the students 
create. 
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Techniques : Discussion Starters 



CRITICAL INCIDENTS 



Students identify conflicts, decide if the behavior indicated is 
appropriate and/or off&r alternative solutions. 



Procedur e 
1. 



Present one (or a series) 
of situations. 

2. Students decide if the 
behavior indicated is 
appropriate. 

Follow-up 

Have students indicate and 
discuss how they would act. 

Options 

Prepare a worksheet or 
questionnaire for students to 
record their reactions to 
ooinions, attitudes or behavior 
notod in the incidents. 

Role play one or more of the 
incidents. 

Recreate the incidents by using 
rods, modeling clay or drawings.. 

Give an account of the Incldent(s) 
orally or in writing. 



Note 



Brief critical incidents can 
introduce many different types 
of situations in a limited period 
of time. 



\o\oyAS% \^ ON 
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Techniques : Olscustlen Starters 



CASE STUDY 



Students study an expanded critical incident and determine appro- 
priate behavior or evaluate actions already taken. 

Procedure 

1. Present a specific situation, 

2. Students evaluate the actions. 



attitudes or opinions 
described. 

Fol low-up 

Have students u^termine the 
appropriate behavior. 

Options 

Develop a case study from a- 
troubling critical incident. 
Add: 

- background 

- infoiTTiation about roles and 

relationships 

- cultural details/variables, 

ol.low the presentation of the 
case study with a debate. 

Present the case study as a 
picture story. 



Notes 



Case studies can be effective 
for introduci'^g information 
and problem-setting. 

A case study is concerned with 
the details and background of 
a particular situation. 





eovcK K^jv^ V^^^r> 
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r 
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Techniques : Discussion Starters 



OPEN-ENDED STORY 



Students offer endings to an unfinished story which describes a 
situation they might encounter in the culture. They discuss the 
implications of their endings. 

Procedure 



1. Present the story, 

2. Students create endings, 

3. Students give their endings 
Fol low-Up 

Discuss implications of the 
various endings. 

Options 

Use a sequence of pictures for the story. 
Students choose one of four endings. 



PICTURE INTERPRETATION 

Students study a photograph of an aspect of life in the culture 
and they make observations and interpretations about it. 
Procedure 

1. Present the picture. 

2. S+udents study it. 

3. Students make statements 
about what they see. 

Follow-Up 

Students compare the aspect 
with their own culture. 

Options 

Use slides or video-tapes. 

Students bring pictures from 
their culture and interpret 
them. 
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Techniques : Discussion Starters 



UNEXPECTED EVENT 



Students witness and r-ispond nj.'.urally to an unexpected event. 
Procedure 

1. Begin a discussion or activity. 

2. A visitor interrupts the class. 

3. Students react. 
Follow-Up 

Students describe or explain the "event." 
Options 

Students answer questions about the event. 

Ask the visitor to return to the class to answer student 
questions. 

The teacher initiates the unexpected event. 

The visitor returns to class as part of e police line-up. 
Students try to identify the person by discussing what 
they remember about the incident. (Suggestion: change 
or switch articles of clothing, provide^masks , wigs, etc.) 

Sample Events 

A Hold-up: during a "banking" exercise, a ''thief" 
enters the room, demands money from the "teller" and 
runs outside. 

A Kidnapping: one student — cued in advance--is quickly 
removed from the class, without explanation. 

An Accident: a person falls, drops something or appears 
to be injured. 

A Stranger: a hooded, silent visitor enters the class 
and sits down for ten mi nutes--making no comments and 
answering no questions, then leaves. 

Others: a show of anger, a loud noise, a thrown object. 

Notes 

Some unexpected events might be too upsetting for some 
students. Try to judge in advance the probable student 
reaction. 

An unexpected event will only be useful if it helqs begin 
a discussion. 




Techniques : C'lscutslon Starters 



DILEMMA 



Students are presented with a "serious" situation, asked to consider 
a question and make choices. Their choices represent their values 
and be! ief s. 

Procedure 




1. Present the dilemma orally. 

2. Ask the question. 

3. Students make choices — 
individually or in groups. 

Fol lo w-up 

Students discuss and react to each others' choices and try to 
form a group concensus or decision. 

Option 1: Lifeboat 

Dilemma: A ship sinks. Eight people are "safe" in a lifeboat 
(a doctor, a ship's captain, an injured nurse, a small child, 
an elderly woman, a fisherman, an Olympic swimmer, the wife of 
the President). The lifeboat can only hold five people. 

Question: Which five should stay in the lifeboat? 

Option 2: Deserted Island 

Dilemma: You are going to be dropped on a deserted island. 

No one will find you and you will never leave. You are allowed 

to take 10 items with you. 

Question: What items will you choose to take? 

Option 3: House on Fire 

Dilemma: You wake up and discover a fire out-of-control . You 
judge you have time to grab 3 items as you leave the house. 

Question: Which three items will you pick up? 

Option 4: Time Capsule 

Dilemma: You must prepare a time capsule to be opened in 100 
years. You want to clearly represent life today. 

Question: What 10 items would you put in the time capsule? 



Note 



Refugee students who have had traumatic experiences at sea may 
be distressed to consider Lifeboat or Deserted Island. 
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Techniques : Discussion Sfarlcrs 



ARTIFACT 



Procedure 

1. Present an object. 

2. Ask students what it is 
and what it is used for. 

3. Students form 3-4 groups to 
consider the question. 

Students make their suggestions. 



4. 

Fo11ow-up 



Students consider each suggestion 
and make a choice. 

The teacher confirms the purpose 
of the object. 



Options 



Groups give their suggestions 
ora'ily or written on cards. 

Give each group a different 
artifact to consider. 

Sample Artifacts 

A compass, a pencil sharpener, 
a shower cap, a Christmas 
ornament, an Easter egg, a 
Halloween pumpkin, a tie clip, 
a back scratcher, an ear swab, 
a tongue depresser, a shoe horn, 
a condoTi, an I.U.D., a thermometer, 
a plug, a four-leaf clover, a picture 
of a turkey, an extension cord, a lunch 
bucket, ear muffs, a cigarette /n 
holder, a hole punch, a tooth- 
brush holder, a tape measure, 
a thermostat, etc. 







Note 




Irp ^nd determine in advance if the artifacts you have ch 
are really unknown to your students. 



osen 
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Tcchnlquct : Dlscur^slon SlarScrs 



VALUES INVENTORY 



Students consider a list of words and prioritize them according to 
their importance. 



Procedur e 
1. 
2. 



Present a list of words. 

Ask students to rank theti 
from most important to 
least important. 

3. Students rank than. 

Fol 1 ow-up 

Students discuss their rankings, 
explain their values and attempt 
to create a list reflecting the 
values of the group as a whole. 

Options 

Students work in groups. 

Students work individually. 

Illustrate words and phrases 
when possible. 

Sample Inventories 

1. Characteristics: independence, honesty, physical 
attractiveness, ambition, health, intelligence, obedience, 
helpfulness, religious faith. 

2. Needs: excitement, peace of mind, free time, fame, love, 
friendships, family ties, approval, humor, money. 

3. Other possibilities: 

- the qualities of the ideal wife or husband. 

- survival needs on a trip. 

- budget needs and priorities. 
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Techniques : DIscuttlon Starters 



STRUCTURED EXPERIENCE; 



Students participate in a cross-cultural structured experience to 
observe behavior and make assumptions, explore stereotypes and pre- 
judice, or go through the initial contact with a new culture. 
Procedure 



1. Plan and prepare for the 
experience. 

2. Assemble all materials and 
props. 

3. Brief students on their 
roles and responsibilities. 

4. Students participate/observe. 
Fol low-up 

Students discuss what they 
observed or learned. 

Options 

Provide briefing cards/sheets 
or task cards. 

Orient students in advance of 
the class. 

Sample Structured Experiences 

1. The Ostrich* . Blindfold 10-15 students. Whisper a number 
in each person's ear. Have the students line up, in order, 
without speaking. Afterwards, ask students to describe the 
experience and analyze their reactions. Link the experi- 
ence to the 'Xperience of entering a new culture with 
limited means of communicating. 

* by Claude Pepin, from Beyond Experience , The Experiment 
in International Living. Copyright, 1977. 

2. Prejudice. Put masks, beads or hats on one half the group. 
Treat both groups differently or limit one grouD'5 actions 
or behavior. Switch roles, discuss how it feels to be "in 
control" or "the victim." 

Notes 



Participants in structured experiences need to clearly under- 
stand what is expected of them. 

Keep the experiences brief and the discussions focused. 

The discussion after a structured experience is very - tant 
If there is not enough time to do both, consider ar 
exercise. 
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Techniques: Discussion 



The purpose of this section is to encourage students to accept responsi- 
bility for their own opinions, observations, conclusions, etc. and give 
students an opportunity to express them in a group discussion. The 
teacher facilitates the discussion rather than imparts information. 

QUESTIONING 



Students provide information in answer to different types of 
questions. 

Procedure 



1. Identify the goal of your 
discussion. 

2. Determine what questions you 
should ask. 

3. Ask the questions. 

4. Students answer. 




Options 



Closed questions: These call for a specific answer. Samples: 
"What is this?", "Where do you buy aspirin?" 

Open questions: These produce a variety of responses. Samples: 
"What do you think about this?". "Why is she unhappy?" 

Redirected questions: These are questions you are asked but 
direct to someone else. Samples: "Noi , can you answer that 
for Lek?", "Liliek asked me . What do you think?" 



Notes 



Closed questions are useful as discussion starters, especially 
if participants are shy. Open questions stimulate thought and 
debate. Redirected questions involve other people in the ques- 
tion-answer exercise. 

Assess the abilities of your students. Open questions— 
especially how and why questions- are more difficult to 
answer than closed questions. 
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Techniques : Discussion 



ACTIVE LISTENING 



Students confinm the accuracy of their statements or questions 
Procedure 

1. A group discussion is in 
progress. 

2. A student makes a statement 
or asks a question. 

3. Restate it. 
Follow-up 

The student confirms or clarifies 
the accuracy of the statement. 

Option 1: Playback 

Repeat the statement using the 
student's own words as much as 
possible. 

Option 2: Paraphrase 

Repeat the student's statement 
using your own words to clarify 
the meaning. 



Note 



"Listening" is non-evaluative. 
The listener checks the speaker's 
remarks but doesn't interpret 
them . 
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Techniques : Discussion 



COMMENTING 



The teacher comments on the process of a di 
from the students, guides the group to the 


scussion and, using input 1 
next step. j 


Procedure 




1. 


A group discussion is in 
progress. 




2. 


A student makes a statement 
or asks a question. 




3. 


Comment or ask questions. 




Follow-up 




Use student input to maintain 
the discussion or guide it in 
a new direction. 




Options 






1. 


Keep the discussion "on track." 






"That's interesting. 
Can we come back to 
that idea later?" 




2. 


Ask for direction. 






"We were talking about 
transportation. Sombat 
asked a question about 
robberies. What does r,he 
group wart to discuss?" 




3. 


Guide the direction. 






"I think Moua has a good 
question. If you agree, 
let's answer it now." 




Motes 






When "facilitating" a discussion, 
try not to focus the discussion 
on your views. 




You need to cormiunicate to your classroom aide (if you have 
one) the purpose of your discussion and the direction you 
would like It to take. ^ 
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Techniques: Discussion 



SUMMARIZING 

Students pause as the teacher summarizes the scope and progress of a 
discussion and provides focus for further discussion. 

Procedure 

1. A group discussion is in 
prog ress. 

2. Choose an appropriate time 
to interrupt. 

Summarize . 

Fo1 low-up 

Ask students to confirm or clarify 
the summary. 

The discussion continues. 

Options 

1. Summarize orally. 

2. Provide a written outline. 
Add illustrations or symbols, 
if necessary. 

3. Combine both approaches. 




Techniques : Exploration 



The purpose of these techniques is to give students the opportunity to 
further explore aspects of the old and new cultures. Information is 
shared, behavior and actions are explained, and values are- examined, 

PROVERBS 



Students memorize and interpret proverbs to learn about aspects 
of the culture* 

Procedure 

1. Present the proverb. 

2. Students memorize it. 

3. Students analyze the 
meaning of the proverb* 

Follow-up 

Students give proverbs on tl 
same topic from their cultu 

Option 

Students create dialogues i 
which they use the proverbs 
an appropriate way. 



DEPICTIONS 



Students depict their interpretation of an aspect of the culture by 
making a drawing or by modelling clay. 

Procedure 

1. Present the topic. 

2. Students create their 
depictions. 

3. Students describe what 
their creations mean. 

Follow-up 

Students compare their 
depictions. 

Option 

Students interpret each others* 
depictions. 



e 

e. 
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T«chnequ«t : Ezplorallon 



SONGS 



Students learn the words and melodies of songs of the culture and 
sing them in class. 

Procedure 

1. Present the song. 

2. Students memorize and sing it. 
Follow-up 

Present/Elicit infonnation about the culture that is in the 
lyrics. 

Options 

Choose songs which feature certain topics. 
Create new lyrics for familiar melodies. 
Sample Songs 



SOCIAL SECURITY 

(sung to Che tune of 
"Down By rhe Rivers-'.c'.e") 

VThen I go to Afflerica, I gee 

Social Security 

Social Security 

Social Security 
When I gc to Aicerlca. I need 

Social Security 
A Social Security card. 

When I go to an Interview, I need 

Social Security 

Social Security 

Social Security 
When r go to an Intervi jw, I need 

Social Security 
A Social Security card. 

One Che 1st day of my new job, I need 

Social Security 

Social Security 

Social Security 
One the 1st day of my new job. I need 

Social Security 
A Social Security card. 

When I open a bank account. I need 

Social Security 

Social Security 

Social Security 
When I open a bank account, I need 

Social Security 
A Social Security card. 

After I work for 40 years. I get 

Social Security 

Social Security 

Social Security 
After I work for 40 years. I get 

Social Security 
A Social Security card. 



VAN- MINH GETS A JOB 

(sung to Che tune of 
"Vhen Johnny Comes Marching Home') 

When Van Mlnh Is in Che U.S., he'H find a job 
He'll look for a job as a cook because 

he can cook, he can cook 
He will work from isomlng until ni^ht 
Before he gets his salary 
And he will be happy when 
He has got his pay. 

When Son Van is In the U.S., he'li find a -ob 
He will look for a job as a baker because ^ 

he can bake, he can bake 
He will work from oomlng until alght 
Before he gets his salary 
And he will be happy when 
He gets his pay. 

When Chan Reth is In che U.S., he'U find a job 
He'll look for a Job as a driver because 

he can drive, he can drive 
He will work from morning until night 
Before he gets his salary 
And he will ba happy when 
He gets his pay. 



she'll flmt 



job 



When Sok Hean Is In che U.S. 
She will look for a job a 

she can ty^e, she cau cype 
She will work from mor-aing until night 
Before she gets her salary 
AzkI she will be happy when 
She gets her pay. 



Wheu Thi Mai is In the U.S., she'll find a Job 
She 11 look for a Job as a seaastress because 

she can sew. she can sew 
She will work from morning until nlghc 
Before she gets her salary 
And she will be happy when 
She gets her pay. 
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Techniques : Exploration 



PICTURE STORY 




Students follow a sequence of pictures to understand a stury. 
Procedure 

1. Students "read" the picture story. 

2. Students narrate the story. 
Follow-up 

Students answer questions about the story. 
Option s 

Role play the story and students tell the story. 

Cut the story into individual frames and ask students to put 
them in sequence. 

Match individual frames to sight words, symbols or pictures. 
Have students role play the story. 

Prepare a dyad from the picture story. Ask students to work 
in pairs to discover the missing information. 

Ask students to complete a cloze passage. 

Have students write the story. 



Notes 



There are different types of pictures stories. Stories: 

- to practice sight word reading 

- to manipulate or practice language 

- to introduce a cultural point 

- to illustrate a conversation 

Identify the objectives of a lesson before selecting the type 
of story you will yse and deciding how you will use it. 

Give/Elicit the meaning of unfamiliar cues, symbols or key 
words before requiring students to read and interpret a 
story. 
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Tcchnlqucf : Exploration 



LETTERS 



Students study a letter illustrating an aspect of life in the culture and 
they make observations and interpretations. 



Procedur e 
1. 
2. 
3. 



Present the letter. 

Students study it. 

Students make statements 
about what is written. 



Fol low-up 

Students compare the aspect with 
their own culture. 

Options 

Present the full text of the 
letter or selected quotes. 

Students read the letter or the 
teacher reads for the class. 

Ask questions to elicit students" 
observations. 

Role play a situation mentioned 
in the letter. 

Use pictures, slides, drawings 
or puppets to illustrate the 
letter. 



, J, ^ ^ 1 




n<^^ \.S. 



^^^^ p/eo.-^^ 



JOURNALS 



Students reflect their values, behavior, hopes and concerns as they pre- 
pare to enter a new culture. 



Procedu re 



a-,h student b' jou 

Provide a sample journal entry. 

J. Present/Elicit "-^ggestions for 
daily journal entries. 

4. Students write. 



Follow-up 

Students submit their journals to the teacher periodically for 
questions, comments and reactions (written and/or oral). 
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Techniques : Exploration 



DEBATE 



Students argue in favor of and against a proposition or 4ssufe 
Procedure 

1, Py— t ar .sue. 
... students form two teams. 
3. One team argues in favor. 



One team argues against. 



FoT low-up 



A panel of "judges" decide who 
has the stronger case. 

Opti ons 

The teacher serves as moderator. 

A student serves as moderator. 

Allow a limited period of time 
(2 minutes, 5 minutes) to pre- 
sent each case. 



Note 



The panel should provide reasons 
for its decision. 




»ssue 
IS , . . 
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Tcchiilc|H«s : Exploralloii 



PANEL DISCUSSION 



Students give their views on a topic while other students react with 
questions. 



Procedur e 
1. 
2. 



Note 




Select a topic. 
Assign roles: 

- one moderator 

- a panel 

- the audience 

3. The moderator presents the 
issue and sunmarizes the 
rules. 

4. Panel members each make an 
opening statement. 

5. The moderc:tor and/or 
audience ask questions of 
the panel . 

6. Panel members each make 
closing statements. 



Set a time limit for opening 

and closing statements (5 minutes 

2 minutes). 



t5- 
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T«chfilc|Utti : LanfluaflS Rslnfforcamaiil 



The purpose of these techniques is to help students use language to 
express themselves and to conmunicate with others. 

DIALOGUES 

Students memorize phrases and sentences which are part of common, 
everyday conversations. 

Procedure 



Use puppets or props for the 
parts of the dialogue. 

To help students memorize, 
write the dialogue on the board 
and gradually erase words until 
nothing remains. 



ACTION SEQUENCE 

Students perform actions in response to directives or commands. 
Procedure 



1. I 

2. : 
Follow-up 



Present the dialogue. 
Students memorize the lines. 



Options 



In pairs, students perform the 
dialogue- 



Include appropriate nonverbal 
language (gestures, facial ex- 
pressions, etc.) . 




1. Give the directives. 

2. Students perform the actions. 



Fol low- up 



Students give the directives. 



Options 




Students describe their actions. 



Use pictures to cue directives. 



Give multi-step directives. Ex: 
Pick up the paper, find the 
telephone number for the police 
and dial the number. 
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Ttchnlqucs : Lang u«fl« R«lnferc«in«iil 



JAZZ CHANTS 



Stxidents listen to and repeat conversational exchanges to practice 
correct rhythm and intonation. 

Procedure 



!• Explain the situational 
context. 

2. Model each line of tne ex- 
change. Students repeat. 

3. Establish the rhythm. \ ^ 

4. Divide class into two groups. 
The teacher models each 
group's lines in the ex- 
change. Groups repeat. 

5. Conduct a two-part exchange 
between you and the class. 

6. Divide class again Into two 
groups. Conduct the exchange 
between the two groups without 
a model. Use hand-cues. 

Options 

Establish the rhythm by counting, 
using sticks, clapping or snapping 
fingers, 

Use props or gestures. 

The group repeats. 

Individuals repeat. 

The teacher selects individual 
students to practice and lead 
the chant. 

Improvise. 





Note 



For "Tell Me Your Name" 
and other jazz chants, 
see: Jazz Chants . 
Graham, Carolyn, New 
York, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1978. 
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Techniques : Lll^rii^^ ll€lnforct^^«iiS 



The purpose of these technique is to help students master basJc reading 
and writing. 

*^rGHT WORD READING 



'"bcu nt5 read key words, signs and s^mibols to demonstrate their 
expertise. 

ProceduT^ 

1. Present the word, sign or 
symbol • 

2. Students read It. 

Follow-up 

Present the word for review 
in another lesson. 

Opt-^ons 




Post signs around the room during each lesson and periodically 
refer students to them. 

Use key words on the blackboard to mark the progress of a 
lesson. 

Present key words » signs and symbols on board games (e.g. Tic-^ 
Tac-Toe, B1ngo» Snakes and Ladders) or simple maps. 

Play Concentration. 

Present a picture story illustrating specific sight words. 

Identify corners of the rooir as different community sites: a 
restaurants a post office, a supermarket, a bus station. Stu- 
dents sort through sight words and put them in the appropriate 
corners. 

Students compete in teams to identify key words. 

Students match pictures and words on a worksheet. 

Read words aloud. Students locate and circle them on a 
worksheet. 

On a worksheet, students supply missing letters to complete 
words: a dress, b nk. 



Note 



Sight words and signs need to be reviewed and reinforced 
periodically; not just introduced once. 
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T«chiilqu« : LII«rACV R«lnforc«iiifinl 



CUBES 



Students throw a cube with pictures or key words on Its six sides 
to cue statements or questions. 

Procedure 

1. Present the information on the cube 

Z. Ask qurjstions about the sides. 

2U Students answer the questions » \ 

4. Students throw the cube. One 
asks and another answers about 
the side. 

Options 

Students throw two cubes » each with 
different information on its sides. 

Students form teams to ask and 
answer the questions. 



BINGO 




Students compete to put markers in a 
with numbers and the letters 8, I» N, 

Procedure 



row on a Bingo Card--a^ grid 
G and G. 



1. Distribute Bingo Cards and 
markers to students. 

2. From a master list, read 
aloud letter-number combina-* 
tions at random. 

3. Students put markers on 
the squares with the appro- 
priate combinations. 

4. The first student to put 
the markers in a row says^ 
"Bingo!" and wins. 

Fol 1 ow-Up 

Check the winner's combinations. 
Option 

Put pictures or words in the squares. 
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Techniques : Literacy Reinforcement 



CLOZE 



Students write the proper words in the blank spaces in a written 
passage. 

Pirocedure 

1. Prepare a handout of a paragraph 
with every fifth word missing, 

2. Students read the paragraph and 
write in the missing words. 

3. Check students' work. 
Options 

Use dialogues with missing words. 

Prepare passages with every sixth 
or seventh word missing. 

Prepare passages which leave out all 
sight words or other key words. 



U)Viefs) "X ga -Vo 
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SNAKES AND LADDERS 



Students compete to reach the last square on a 100 square grid. 
Procedure 



1* Distribute a Snakes and Ladders board to each group of 
4-5 students. 

2. Students throw dice and move markers along the grid. 

3. Students landing on a square with a ladder to up. Students 
landing on a square with a snake go down. 

4. The first student to reach the last square wins. 
Option 

Present boards to practice numbers, key vocabulary, sight words 
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T<chnlqu«t : Assttfsmcnt 



The purpose of these techniques is to help you see what your students 
know, what they have learned and what they need to learn. 

FEEDBACK 



Students assess their own learning. 
Procedure 



1. Ask students to make statements 
about their own learning. 

2. Students reflect and respond. 
FolloW"Up 

Ask students for feedback on a 
regular basis. 

Options 

Use the translator or classroom aide. 

Ask students to describe their 
strategies for learning. 

Ask students to evaluate your 
teaching. 




Note 



Ask for feedback only if you 
are ready to hear it. 



MATCHING 



Students match symbols or pictures with words. 
Procedure 

1. Prepare a handout with pictures 

in one column and words in another. 

2. Students draw lines to match pictures 
with the appropriate words. 

3. Check students* work. 



Options 



Students match: 



- words with their meanings. 

- beginnings and endings of 
sentences. 

- questions and answers. 
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OPEN-ENDED TASK 



Students do or say as much as they can 1n a 
(a role play or construction project). 


specified task 


Procedure 






1. Set the task. 






2. Students do the task. / / 


— 




3. Make notes on their work. ( j 










Follow-Up 






Repeat the task periodically 
to judge students' progress. 






Options 






Give students a topic and have 
them talk about it for two minutes. 






For construction tasks* students ^ 
talk about their actions, ^ 







VALUATION 



Students make choicos about situations 
behind their choices — their values. 

Procedure 

1. Present the situation. 

2. Present the choices. 

3. Students choose. 

4. Students explain the reasons 
for their choice. 

Follow-Up 

Students talk about the sources 
of their values. 



Option 



Students compare their choices 
and their values. 



Note 



"wrong" 



There are no "right" or 
values. The purpose is to allow 
students to see and compare. 



and exaiTilne trie reasons 



Your loo55 s\^a%xh o^4- 

^ Work, f^s^^r, 
3) ^^uv-V -tVi^ J^^' 
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Techniques Assessment 



TIC-TAC-TOE 



Students compete to put three markers in a row on a grid with num- 
bers, words or pictures in the squares. 



Procedu re 



1. 
2. 



3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 



Students form 2 groups. 

A representative from one 
group reads aloud the num- 
ber, word or picture shown 
in a square. 

Pose a question related to 
the item. 



Students in that group an- 
swer. If they answer cor- 
rectly, mark the square. 

Continue with students in 
the other group. 

The winning team gets 3 in a row. 



MARKET 






f^OM-FR\ 




A\SLE 












PUSH 



Option 



Prepare questions in advance and record on a master list. 



SIMULATION 




Set up an environment in class which approximates a situation in 
the culture. Students play certain roles and carry out prescribed 
tasks in the simulated environment. 

Procedure 

1. Give the students roles 
and tasks. 

2. Prepare the setting, the 
props and materials. ^ 

3. Students carry out their tasks. 
Follow-up 

Students discuss their observations and reactions. 
Options 

Use authentic props and materials. 

Include roles or tasks which cause conflicts or unexpected 
situations. 
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Teehnicfuss : Asstssmcnt 



PICTURE CHARADES* 

Students demonstrate their understanding of key words by drawing 
pictures. 

Procedure 

1. Write key words on index cards. 

2. Put cards face down on a table. 

3. Students form two teams. 



Follow-up L ^ — ^ \ 

Award a point to the group guessing 
the correct word. Continue with 
other words. 

Discuss difficult words. 

Sample Key Words 

Employment, social security card, 
hospital, clinic, welfare, sponsor, 
culture shock. 

Notes 

Picture Charades offer an opportunity to assess how students 
interpret key words. 

Students can use drawings, symbols and punctuation marks but 
not words, letters or numbers. 



4. 



Representatives of each team, 
go to the table and turn over 
one card. 




The students run back to their 
groups and illustrate the meaning 
of the word. 



Students in both groups guess 
the word. 



* Contributed by: 
Carol Richardson, 
The Experiment in 
International Living, 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 
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JEOPARDY 



Students select true-and-fal se or open-ended questions to demonstrate 
their understanding of a topic. 

Procedure 

1. Students form two teams. 



2, 



3. 



4. 



Choose a representative from 
each team. 

Ask them to choose the type 
of question you will ask. 

- true-and-false 

- open-ended 

Ask the questions. 



3t pts. 



Follow-up 

Award points. 

Continue with other students and other questions. 

Options 

Students form four teams. 

In a previous exercise, students 
write the questions they will be 
asked. 

Use props: "What is this?", "What 

is it used for?". "Is this a 

or a ?" 



Notes 



Give one point for true-and-fal se 
questions and two points for open- 
ended questions. 

Ask questions of your students that 
realistically test their comprehension. 



For 

pc\o V-s J 
vxiK<x-V \ s 
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Techniques : Affcssmciil 



STATION-TO-STATION 



Students move between designated points performing specific tasks to 
demonstrate their understanding. 

Procedure 

1. Select the tasks to be performed. 

2. Arrange the required stations 
and equip with necessary 
materials or props* 

3. Students move from station- 
to-station performing specific 
tasks. 





Fol low-up 



Students share their results, 
explain steps they took and identify 
problems they encountered. 




J 



Options 



Students complete a Task Card or have a Signature Card signed as 
they complete each task. 

Students complete tasks individually, in pairs or in small 
groups. 

Combine your class with one or several other classes. 



PICTURE DESCRIPTION 



Students say as much as they can about a picture. 
Procedure 

1. Post the picture. 

2. Students make statements 
about the picture. 

3. Make notes of students' 
ability. 

Fol low-Up 

Repeat the exercise periodically 
to judge students' progress. 
Options 

Use pictures that feature particular 
topic areas. 

Students write descriptions. 
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Reference to Southeast Asian Regional Curriculum 

The regional competencies reflect the minimum content and skills being 
taught to students at all Southeast Asian Refugee Processing Center sites 
and represent abilities which students are currently demonstrating in 
their classrooms and in test situations. 

The competencies are organized into eleven units and further divided into 
77 individual competencies. The following list shows how and where the 
units in this book match those in the regional curriculum. 

SETTLING IN , Book 1 SEA REGIONAL CURRICULUM 

UNIT 

1. Orientation Classroom Orientation (1) 

2. Numbers and Money (New)/Consumerism and Finance (6) 

3. Communication Communication {3)/(New) 

4. Time Management Time Management (2) 

5. Home Housing (4) 

6. Health Health and Sanitation (8) 

7. Society , Social Roles (9) 

8. Refugees and Imnigrants Social Roles (9)/(New) 

SETTLING IN , Book 2 SEA REGIONAL CURRICULUM 

UNIT 

9. Community Community Services (7) 

10. Travel and Transportation Coimuni cation (3)/Community 

Services (7) 

11. Measurement (New) 

12. Shopping Consumerism and Finance (6) 

13. Finances Consumerism and Finance (6) 

14. Employment Employment (5) 

15. Resettlement Resettlement and Sponsorship (10)/ 

The Transit Process (ll)/(New) 
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Reference to Books and Materials 

The following books and materials are used as core materials by students 
in the lESL/CO program in Southeast Asia and are distributed by the South- 
east Asia Regional Service Center (SEARSC), Center for Applied Linguistics, 
Manila, Philippines. 

1. Medical Guide and Glossary . Wagner, Christa and Janet Rullo. 
Portland, Oregon: Indo-Chinese Language Resource Center, 1978- 
1980. (English, Khmer, Lao and Vietnamese) 

2. Phrasebook . Arlington, Virginia: Center for Applied Linguistics, 

1980. (Tngl ish-Hmong , Khmer, Lao, Vietnamese, Chinese). 

3. Y our New Li fe. Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 

1981. (Chvnese, Hmong, Khmer, Lao and Vietnamese). 

The following books and resource materials are widely used by teachers 
participating in the lESL/CO program in Southeast Asia: 

1. Settling In . Book 1. Shapiro, Toni . Bangkok, Thailand: The 
Experiment in International Living and World Education, 1985. 

2. Cultural Orientation Resource Manual . Volumes I, II and III. 
Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1982. Revised 
edition, 1985. 

3. Writinc; Back: Letters From Refugees in the U.S . Riddle, Tom. 
Bangkok, Thailand: The Experiment in International Living, 1985. 

4. Oxford Picture Dictionary . Parnwell, E.C. New York, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 19 78 . 

5. The American Way . Kearny, Edward N. , Mary Ann Kearny and Jo Ann 
urandall . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, Inc, 1984. 

6. The ESL Miscellany . Clark, Raymond C, Patrick Moran, and 
Arthur A. Burrows. Brattleboro, Vermont: Pro Lingua Associates, 
1981. 

7. Jazz Chants . Graham, C. New York, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1978. 

8. Everything In Sight . Ligon, Fred. Bangkok, Thailand: The 
Experiment in International Living, 1985. 

9. America. In Sight . Ligon, Fred. Bangkok, Thailand: The 
Experiment in International Living, 1983. 

10. Refugee Reports . New York, New York: American Council for 
Nationalities Service. (Bi-weekly publication. ) 
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11. New*: For You , Syracuse, New York: New Readars Press, Laubach 
ETu^racy Int., 1984-1985. 

12. Cultural Notes . Richardson, Carol. Galang, Indonesia: The 
Experiment in International Living, 1982. 

Additionally, the "Culture" sections in lessons in the following books 
have been helpful to teachers: 

Opening Lines . Ligon, Fred. Bangkok, Thailand: The Experiment in 
International Living, 1983. 

Shifting Gears , Books 1 and 2. Gillespie, Marilyn and Igor Barabesh. 
Bangkok, Thailand: The Experiment in International Living, 1984. 



For information about titles un- 
available commercially contact: 

The Center for Applied Li^-guistics 
3520 Prospect Street 
Washington, D.C. N.W. 20007 
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CIVIL COURT CASES* 



CASE A. Bruce, a bus driver, was worried. For the last fifty miles a 
passenger had been making a lot of noise and yelling at people. Bruce 
was afraid that Howard, the passenger, might hurt other passengers. So, 
he pulled the bus to the side of the road and, even though it was almost 
midnight, he ordered Howard to get off the bus. About an hour later, 
Howard was hit and killed by a hit-and-run driver. Howard's widow sued 
the bus company for $250,000. "Howard would be alive today if the driver 
had not told him to get off the bus," she argued. "Howard had paid his 
fare. The bus company had a duty to take him to liis bjs stop." The bus 
company disagreed. "The company had a duty to other passengers besides 
Howard," it's lawyers said, "Howard was bothering other passengers. The 
driver thought he might hurt them. He ordered Howard off the bus to pro- 
toct his other riders." 

WHO WON? 

CASE B. Susan Davis applied for a job as a prison guard. She did not 
get the job because she did not weigh enough. The state said that guards 
must be at least five feet two inches tall and weigh at least 120 pounds. 
Davis was tall enough. She is five feet four inches tall. But, she weighs 
only 100 pounds. Davis sued the state prison board. "This is a rule that 
is unfair to women," she said. Het lawyers showed the court that the height 
and weight limits would keep 41 percent of all females out of the job of 
prison guard. The limits would keep only 1 percent of men out of the job. 
The state argued that the height and weight limits were necessary for prison 
guards. "Anyone smaller than five feet two inches and weighing less than 
120 pounds would be in big trouble with the prisoners." 

WHO WON? 

CASE C. Bobby vlones loves sports. He especially loves basketball. For 
several years, he had been playing on a city basketball team. During one 
game, Bobby's foot got caught in a crack in the cement basketball court 
floor. Someone was running right behind him and ran into him so hard that 
Bobby's ankle broke. The city parks and recreation department owned the 
basketball court. Bobby sued the city for $20,000 for his broken ankle. 
"The basketball court was in bad condition. The city is responsible for 
the court," he said. The city officials said that basketball players take 
risks on themselves. "Bobby Jones knew that playing basketball could be 
dangerous," the city's lawyers said. "He took the risk. It is his fault." 

WHO WON? 



* Adapted from News For You , New Readers Press, Laubach Literacy Inter- 
national » Syracuse, New 'ork. 
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CIVIL COURT CASES: 
THE DECISIONS 



A. Howard's widow won* The court said that since a bus company takes 
money to carry people, it has a duty to keep them safe. It must try 
to protect 1t$ passengers from danger. Bruce may have had a right 
to tell Howard to get off tne bus because he was making trouble, but 
he had a duty to leave him in a safe place* Bruce should have known 
that Howard could get hurt when he was left on the road in the middle 
of the night. 

B. Davis won. The court decided that physical strength is more important 
than height and weight. It told the state to find a better test for 
prison guard applicants. 

C. Bobby won. The court said that Bobby had the right to believe the 
basketball court would not have hidden dangers. 



* Adapted from News For You , New Readers Press, Laubach Literacy Inter- 
national, Syracuse, New York. 
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GEOGRAPHY: MICHAEL'S TRIP 

Michael had a two month vacation. He bought a special airplane ticket 
which allowed him to make six different stops before he returned home to 
Hawa i i • 

First he visited his cousin in San Francisco. They visited Chinatown, 
Golden Gate Park, and ate food in a Chinese restaurant. The weather was 
cool . He had to wear a sweater. 

Miciiael next flew to Colorado where he went hiking in the Rocky Mountains. 
The higher he climbed in the mountains, the colder it became. He had to wear 
a heavy jacket because it was cold and there was snow on the ground. 

Next, Michael flew to Minnesota. The plane ride was three hours long. 
He visited his friends in Minneapolis and went swimming in a lake. The 
water was very cold. Even in summer Minnesota is not always very hot. 

After that he flew to Chicago. It is called the "Windy City" because 
of the strong winds which blow from the Great Lakes. Chicago is e very 
large city. 

On the fourth week of his trip Michael visited New York. He visited 
the S-^atue of Liberty, the Empire State Building, and walked underground to 
ride tne underground railroad. This is called a subway. Michael observed 
that people moved very fast. Everyone was in a hurry. There was pushing, 
shouting and yelling. 

To relax, Michael flew to Florida. He swam at Miami Beach and drove 
to Orlando to visit Disney World, a very large amusement park. The weather 
was very hot. After two days at Disney World Michael took a nine hour 
plane flight back to Hawaii. His plane made one stop in Los Angeles to 
refuel and to get more passengers. 

1. Point out the route of Michael's trip on a map of the U.S. 

2. Did Michael go to Dallas? To Washington D.C.? 

3. How many cities did he visit? Which are on the east or west coast? 

4. In what direction is New York from Chicago? 

5. Where was the weather cold? Hot? Warm? 

6. Where did he eat Chinese food? 

7. In what city was there a subway? 

8. Which places had lakes and mountains? 

9. How do some areas of the U.S. differ from others? 
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BUS SCHEDULE 



ROUTE 82 WESTBOUND 




SUPHANS HOUSE 


NOON AVENUE 


SCHOOL 


SUPERMARKFT 


8:30 A.M. 


9 : 02 A.M. 


9:13 A.M. 


10:35 A.M. 


4 : 30 P. M . 


5 : 02 P.M. 


5:13 P.M. 


5 :35 P.M. 


ROUTE 82 EASTBOUt 


40 




SUPERMARKET 


SCHOOL 


NOON AVENUE 


SUPHAN S HOUSE 


8:30 A.M. 


8:52 A.M. 


9:05A.M. 


9 : 35 A.M. 


4:30 P.M. 


4:52 P.M. 


5 :05 P.M. 


5: 35 P.M. 



BUS MAP 
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REAL BUS SCHEDULE 
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SUBWAY MAP 




AND ORANGE ROAD HALL 



FARE: 65<t 

OPERATING HOURS: 5:00 A.M. - 1:00 A.M. 




RED LINE 
GREEN LINE 



BLUE LINE 
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WISE SHOPPER (Part 1) 

When you read newspaper advertisements, you can find out which items are 
the "best buys" each week. Look at the sample newspaper advertisements 
on the other page and answer these questions: 

1. Where do you get the better buy for hamburger meat? 

2. At which store are bananas cheaper? 



3. What is the best way to buy chicken: whole or in parts? 
At which store are the prices for chicken cheaper? 



4. How many quarts are in a half gallon? 



5. At which store do you get the better buy for apple juice? 



6. Is it cheaper to buy milk in a container or to buy dry milk? 

7. How many pints are in a quart? 

8. Is it cheaper to buy cooking oil in a quart bottle or a pint bottle? 



9. How many ounces are in a pint? 



10. Is it cheaper to buy rice in the 5 pound bag or the 10 pound bag? 
•'J - . I * ' ■ 

11. At which store are most prices cheaper? 



12. Which is a better buy — peanut butter in the 18-ounce jar or in the 
30-oi'nce jar? 

13. At which store do you get the best price for fish sauce? 
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ALOHA MARKET 



WISE SHOPPER (Part 2) 

SAVE MARKET 



Item 
Chicken parts 


Weight 


Price 
1.90/lb. 


Item 

Hamburger Meat 


Weight 


Price 
.89/lb. 


Hamburger Meat 




.99/lb. 


Whole chicken 




.99/lb. 


Lettuce 




.79/ea. 


Apples 




.55/lb. 


i 

Cantaloupe 




.89/ea. 


Pears 




6/. 59 


Apples 




.69/lb. 


Bananas 




.20/lb. 


Bananas 




31bs./$1.00 


Lettuce 




3/2.00 


Cooking Oil 


li qt. bottle 


2.49 


Rice 


10 lb. bag 


5.40 


Beans 


1 lb. can 


.53 


Cooking Oil 


1 qt. bottle 


.90 


Peas 


1 lb. can 


3/1.00 


Beans 


2 lb. can 


1.00 


Carrots 


1 lb. can 


.39 


Peas 


1 lb. can 


.20 


Apple Juice 


i gallon 


1.99 


Fish Sauce 




1.15 


Fish Sauce 




1.29 


Peanut Butter 


30 oz. jar 


3.75 


Peanut Butter 


18 oz. jar 


2.85 


Margarine 


1 lb. 


.89 


Butter 


1 lb 


2.00 


Milk 


1 gallon 


2.00 


Dry Milk 


10 qts. 


2.99 


Apple Juice 


1 qt. 


1.05 


Rice 


5 lb. bag 


2.39 
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THIS IS HIS PAYCHECK . 



DREAM WORLD 
GARMENT COMPANY 



9174 
100 



July 12 



19 



86 



PAY TO 



MO PHANY 



THE SUM OF TWO HUNDRE D TWENTY EIGHT 



02 
-400- 



228.02 



BIG WHEELS 
SAVINGS BANK 
PROVIDENCE , R.I, 



Waakly Pay Check 




DREAM WORLD 

GARMENT COMPANY 



IS BLUE STREET 
WOONSOCKET, R.I. 02895 





1271 1 MO PHANY \ \0^1^ZtxQlZ |; 


!02040 1 


109016 ^^^2^ 






tit TO 












at. 








a*. oauAM 


«MC ?<QUAO 




or>«ioouA«ft 






t 1 1 






iiil3 




1 1 1 


1 








NET PAY- 1 




1 1 960 1 17A6I ^ 240 1 . 1 ^13 1 


1 


Z?^ 10? 1 




BONOS 


UV INCS 


INS 


-U/F 


MISC 


OP-I 


OP-2 


1 CP-3 


OP-4 


. - 1 


1 


1 






• - 




1 




• 






















1 






1 


• 


1 


1 


1 1 1 


• 




at. Has. 


an. oouAM ar. oouMt 


cm— omuMi oaon tNOOMtTAJt r.iCA. 


STAfIA SIAni tCATfC 


900P0 


2 IPO 




77961 5I627I 13462 34507 


34^4 1 6194 



STATEAABrr OF EARNINGS ft OEOUaiONS 



ERIC 
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CASHING A CHECK 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA POSTAL MONEY ORDER 

33.1^35314-0 fl5Dl£3 □53D1D *IU*SU 



PAY TO 



STREET 



CITY 



STATE 



U) 

O 

lii 

ZIP t 



^t^TES POS/. 




CO 



STREET 



3 5 CITY 

-J m ■ 



STATE 



ZIP 



•.•DDDODflDD^i: 





CUSTOMER'S 


PCPCIPT NOT SEND THIS RECEIPT FOR PAYMENT 
nCULIr 1 KEEP IT FOR YOUR RECORDS 




5^1001 nD3flD im-xUU 


PAY TQ 


FROM 


STREET 


« STREEt 


CITY STATE 


******* 


Not Negotiable 







PERSONAL MONEY ORDER 



PERSONAL MONEY ORDER 

NO. 



38 48 

116 



025319 



.19 



PAY TO THE 
ORDER OF 



FIRST BANK did-sd cr 

PAYABLE THROU3H 

FIRST BANK 



SIGNATURE 



ADDRESS 



ERIC 
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ONE MONTH FAMILY BUDGET 



INCOME 



NUMBER OF PEOPLE IN HOUSEHOLD 



1. RENT 



$. 




2. ICM LOAN REPAYMENT $ 



3. ELECTRICITY 



1 



4= 



4. GAS 



$. 



5. TELEPHONE 



$. 



6. FOOD 



7. CLOTHIHG 



8.< WATER 



9. TRANSPORTATION 



10. ENTERTAINMENT 

TOTAL 
BALANCE 




$ 
$. 



er|c 



-414- 
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SKILLS IDENTIFICATION: THINGS I HAVE DONE 




Three different jobs or 
activities I have done* 



SKILLS 


i 


2 


3 


USING HANDS: operating machines or 
tools 








USING MIND: problem solving, 
remembering, comparing 








USING WORDS: speaking, reading, 
writing 








CREATIVITY: inventing, exDerimentina 








NUMBER SKILLS: counting, adding 








USING SENSES: feeling, observing, 
examining 








PERSUASION: changing someone's idea 








FOLLOW THROUGH: following instructions 








ARTISTIC ABILITY: music, oaintina 









* Check the skills you used for each job or activity. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 



ERIC 



ID CN DO 

APPLICATION FOR A SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER B79 



> 



PRINT FULL NAME First Name 

YOU WILL USE IN WORK 
OR BUSINESS 



Middle Name Last Name 



> 



PRINT FULL 
NAME GIVEN 
YOU AT BIRTH 



PLACE 
OF 

BIRTH 



CITY COUNTRY STATE 



MOTHER'S FULL NAME AT HER BIRTH 



<> 

7 

<!> 



>- 



FATHER'S FULL NAME 



<> 

9 



YOUR 
DATE OF 
BIRTH 



YOUR PRESENT AGE 



YOUR SEX 

MALE FEMALE 
□ □ 



YOUR COLOR OR RACE 

WHITE NEGRO OTHER 
□ □ □ 



HAVE YOU EVER BEFORE 
APPLIED FOR OR HAD A 
10 UNITED STATES SOCIAL 
SECURITY RAILROAD OR 
TAX ACCOUNT NUMBER? 



DON'T 
NO KNOW 



YES 



o. 



YOUR 

MAILING 

ADDRESS 



(CITY) 



(STATE) (ZIP CODE) 



TODAY'S DATE 



TELEPHONE NUMBER 



14 



NOTICE 



Sign YOUR NAME HERE. Do not print. 




Return completed applica- 
tion to nearest SOCIAL 
SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE 



-416- 
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(SIMPLE) 



APPLICATION FORM 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



TlasTT 



DATE 



POSITION 
(FIRST) 



SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 
TELEPHONE NUMBER 



TSTREET) 



PREVIOUS JOB 


(CITY) 


(STATE) 


(ZIP CODE) 





EDUCATION 

(SCHOOL NAME) (HOW MANY YEARS?) 

SIGNATURE 



-417- 424 
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APPLICATION FORM 



DATE 



NAME 



(LAST) 
PERMANENT ADDRESS 



POSITION 

(FIRST) 



(NO. AND STREET) 



(STATE) 

SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER _ 
PHONE: 



CcrrYT 

(ZIP CODE) 



U.S. CITIZEN: YES NO 

IN CASE OF ACCIDENT, NOTIFY 
ADDRESS 



IMMIGRATION STATUS 



PHONE; 



EDUCATION 


NAT-IES LOCATION 


YEARS 


DATE GRADUATED 


SUBJECTS STUDIED 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 










HIGH SCHOOL 










OTHER 











PREVIOUS JOB 
PREVIOUS JOB 



DUTIES: 



DUTIES: 



REFERENCES: 



NAME 


ADDRESS 


OCCUPATION 















I certify that I have stated the truth 

on this application form. (SIGNATURE) 



-418- 
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SIMPLIFIED ADS 




FACTORY WORKER WANTED 

FULL-TIME 
$8 AN HOUR 

• 292-1728 




1. WHAT IS THIS JOB ? 



BABY SITTER HEEDED 



$ 6 AN HOUR 

PART-TIME 
411-4046 




2. WHAT IS THE TELEPHONE NUMBER ? 




MECHANIC NEEDED 
$ 200 WEEK 

FULL-TIME 



Tml. 931-9573 



3. WHAT IS THE SALARY ? 



DISHWASHER NEEDED 
$ 5 / hr. 

FULL-TIME °° °- 

823-9123 



MON SAT 

O 




SEAMSTRESS 

WANTEO ! 

$ 7 / hour 




8:30 A«M.-4:30 P.M. 

m 911-2371 



4. WHAT HOURS DO YOU WORK ? 




JANITOR NEEDED! 

$5/hr. MON - FBI 

NIGHT SHIFT 

5B5-6919 



5. WHAT DAYS DO YOU WORK ? 6. HOW MUCH DO YOU GET PAID ? 



ERIC 
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HELP WANTED 
ADVERTISEMENT ABBREv lATIONS 



min. 


= minimum or 


req • d 


= required 




minimal 


pref. 


= preferred 


exp. or 


- experience 


grad. 


= graduate 


exper. 




= high school 




= no experience 


H.S. 


no exp. 


nec. 


necessary 


bldg. 


= building 


P/T, p.t. 


= part-time 


rm . 


= room 


or pt time 




tel. 


= telephone 


F/T, f.t. 


= full-time 


ext. or X 


= extension 


or fl time 




(telephone) 


perm. 


= permanent 


min. wag. 


= minimum wage 


temp. 


= temporary 


per hr. 


= per hour 


mech. 

• 


= mechanic 


per mo. 


= per month 


mgr. 


= manager 


hrly. 


= hourly 


C 1 K . 


— cierK 


wkly. 


= weekly 


Upi • 




mthly. 


= monthly 


Lv 11 . 


Lr a 1 iicc 


yrly. 


= yearly 






wkdys . 


= weekdays 


app II* 


ap p 1 1 ua L 1 un 


eve. 


= evenings 




= anon T rt'^moffi^ 
appu 1 n Ullcii L 


a.m. or AM 


= morning 


CO • 


- company 


p.m. or PM 


= afternoon or 


d r V . lie. 


— arivers i icenbe 




C Vc II 1 fig 


gd. 


= good • 


hvy. 


= heavy 


lie. 


= license 


It. 


= light 


M/F 


= male or female 


eqpt. 


= equipment 


ref . 


= references 


Iv. 


= leave 


sal. 


= sal ary " 


ben. 


= benefits 






& 


= and 






$ 


= dollars 






+ 


= plus 



ERIC 
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HELP WANTED ADVERTISEMENTS 



HOUSCKEEPER /AIDES 
Eiu>*fl«nc«d in EMtrty Car* 
Worn OMT fsofT\9 hill or p«n-ijm« 
wteklv. SoPtftor J4l't04> 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 



What type of experience do 
you need to do this job? 

Is this a part-time or full 
time job? 

What does "Elderly Care" 
mean? 

How often do they pay? 

If you are interested in 
this job, what should you 
do? 



CHINESE IICSTA4iJlANT t>ee<H 
p^ooK ro 0«M Qiil tT>9nu% in >ooo; 
AUo 'Alvfrt with Qwfs cjr to 



1- What skills do you need to 
be able to do this job? 

2. What kind of transportation 
do you need? 

3. When should you contact the 
restaurant about the job? 



iencM orefcrrM. No nH)hls, no 
hesidays. Paul's RMfaurant. 44 
Fpiinrain St.. ProVid«AC«. 



1. What does "experienced pre- 
ferred" mean? 

2. If you do this, can you go 
to school at night? Why or 
why not? 

3. Where can you apply for this 
job? 

4. How could you find this 
restaurant's telephone 
number? 



sactMrnr oppicsiis want- 

•d: FuN ffkTM ontv. C«r ontf horm 

ufonrv^uMT You mutl b« abM 
to wofit fflfkiWo ttoim <ind 
y rgtHon flK Bo«>«fitt ami unl* 

Wo Pftooo caiK Pi— 



1 . How many 
hours would 
you work? 

2, Why are a 
car and 
home tele- 
phone required? 

3. Do you need to have 
references? 

4. If you need to go to school 
on the weekends, can you take 
this job? 

5. Will they accept applications 
on Tuesday at 4:00 P.M.? 

6. What time should you call for 
more information? 



I WAITKIII mnA WAimiSiCii 

t lofico ofofwTotSt Apply In pfr^ 
1 too. R.I. Country Outo. NovotI 
I Rd.» B arrtnoton, t m,m. to 3 om 

!• What does "part-time" mean? 

2. How can you apply for this 
job? 

3. You attend school at 4:00 
P.M. What time should you 
go to apply for this job? 

4. How can you contact them for 
more information? 



I TVWiT- Aw^ Cowor«i WJIco I 

1. What specific skill do 
you need to do this job? 

2. How could you apply for this 
job? 

3. Do you need to make an ap- 
pointment to apply for this 
job? 

4. What is the mailing address? 



EKLC 
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DREAM WORLD GARMENT COMPANY 
EMPLOYMENT CONTRACT 

1. The working day is from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. Employees are expected to 

be ready for work at 8 A.M. All employees should sign in upon arrival 
and sign out at 5 P.M. 

2. Lunch break is 45 minutes. There are two lO-minute coffee breaks, one 
in the morning and one in the afternoon. Employees should check with 
their supervisor before taking a coffee break. 

3. After working with the company for 1 year, employees will be given a 
paid vacation of 10 days (working days). Vacations must be scheduled 
6 weeks in advance. Vacation times are approved by the supervisor. 

4. Dream World Garment Company is a union company. The union is the 
National Federation of Garment Workers. The union dues are $8 per 
month. This money is subtracted from the employee's paycheck. The 
amount is recorded on the check stubs. 

5c When an employee is sick and unable to come to work, he/she will 
receive pay up to 10 sick days per year. Employees who cannot come 
to work must give notice to the supervisor. Notice of sickness must 
be given before 7 A.M. or earlier, if possible. The supervisor may 
ask for a doctor's notice after an employee is absent for sickness. 

6. The work week is Monday through Friday, 40 hours per week. The 
starting pay is $3.50 per hour. Overtime is optional. An employee 
who agrees to work overtime will be paid at li times the hourly rate. 
Increases in the hourly rate are granted after 6 months, 1 year, 2 
years, according to agreement with the union. 

7. Employees must give 2 weeks' notice when leaving employment. Notice 
should be given to the supervisor in writing. 

8. The company belongs to the Blue Cross health insurance plan. Employees 
may join the group health insurance for $17.00 per month. Employees 
who join the health insurance plan will have the amount subtracted 
from their paycheck. The amount is recorded on the check stub. 

9. Employees are offered a 20% discount on all Dream World Garment Com- 
pany products. 

If you agree with the terms of the contract, please sign below. 



(Signature) (Date) 



.422- 423 
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TRAVEL LOAN NOTE 
AMOUNT OF LOAN NOTE US OOLLARS 



I (We) 



^ , » acknowledge that at my request the Intergovernmental 

Committee for European Migration, now designated Intergoverronental Corrmlttee for 
Migration (ICM), with funds originally made available by the United States Govern- 
ment, has paid for the expenses associated with my (our) transportation and related 

processing services frm ^ to the United States, I (We) 

agree that ICM s payment of these expenses represents a US dollar loan 

to myself (ourselves) from ICM. for collection by the following refugee resettlement 

TT — n— . — X . such other entity, in- 
cluding the United States Government, as is subsequently designated by ICM, Here- 
inafter in this note the named refugee resettlement agency or such other entity 
designated by ICM shall each be considered the "designated agency," 

I (We) agree to repay this ICM loan through regular pj^yments made to the de- 
signated agency within forty-two (42) months after my (our) arrival in the United 
States or within the time schedule agreed upon with ICM or the designated agency. 
The obligation to repay this loan will remain until the full amount of the loan 
note specified above has been received by the designated agency. Unless otherwise 
notified by ICM or the designated agency, loan payments shall be made to 

..^ ■ — J- . located at , The monthly amount 

of IJS^aopaFpt5^5^id is and Is based on a payment schedule 

established by ICM considering the total amount owed and the number of people re- 
ceiving transportation services, I (We) agree to pay this amount without Interest, 
in monthly Installments on the first day qf each month, with the first Installment 
to be paid no later than rix (6) months a\ter n\y (our) arrival in the United States, 

I (We) agree to keep the designated agency Informed of my (cur) address(es) 
? M.^'x*'"''!^* United States until such time as this loan is repaid in full. 

I (We) understand that it ts my (our) responsibility to inform the designated agency 
in writing if^ because of financial hardship, I am (we are) unable to comply with 
the payment schedule and terms established this note. At its option and upon 
my (our) written request, ICM, through the designated agency, may extend and/or 
modify the payment schedule of this loan. Such an extension or modification will 
not take effect until confirmed in writing by ICM, through the designated agency, 

I (We) agree that if I (we) fail to make full payment within forty-two (42) 
months after arrival in the United States or if any monthly payment on this note 
remains unpaid and past due for four (4) months or more, and I (we) have not re- 
ceived a written extension or modification of the payment schedule in accordance 
with paragraph 3. above, the designated agency may so inform ICM, 

In addition, if I (we) fail to make full payment within forty-six (46) months 
after arrival in the United States or if any monthly payment on this note remains 
unpaid and past due for four (4) months or more, and I (we) have not received a 
written extension or modification of the payment schedule in accordance with para- 
graph 3, above, I (we) agree that ICM may declare in writing that the loan is in 
default, accelerate payment and demand iinnediate repayment of the entire unpaid 
indebtedness including charges, if any, for my (our) failure to make the scheduled 
repayments, I (We) agree that I (we) may be required to pay all attorney's fees 
and other collection costs and charges associated with collecting on this loan. 
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I (We) understand that ICM may request the assistance of the United States 
Government or any other designated entity in collecting this loan at any time after 
any monthly payment is past due and owing and I (we) have not received a wrjtten 
modification or extension of the payment schedule in accordance with paragraph 3. 
above. I (We) also agree that all legal means may be used to collect any amounts 
owing on the loan for which a written modification or extension has not been re- 
ceived. 

I (We) agree that, in the event that ICM has declared this loan note to be in 
default it may choose at its option, and without limitation on other actions it may 
take, to refer this note to the United States Government ^or collection or to assign 
this note to the United States Government. Whether the ivjte is assigned or referred 
to it for collection, the United States Government may use all legal means to collect 
amounts past due and payable. I (We) also agree that in the case of an assignment 
to the United States Government, the United States Government may charge interest 
from the date of assignment at a rate established by United States federal law on 
the entire unpaid indebtedness. 

In the event I'.iu declares this note to be in default, any payments received in 
accordance with this note will be credited as of the date received, first, to any 
interest which may be imposed in accordance with paragraph 6 above and, second, to 
the outstanding principal sum, including any costs which nay have been imposed in 
accordance with this note. 

If any monthly payment is past due and owirg and I (wa) have not received a 
written extension or modification in accordance with paragraph 3 above, I (we) 
understand that this fact and other relevant information may be reported to a 
consumer reporting agency, credit bureau organization, or to an agency of the 
United States Government. 

I (We) agree that this note shall be governed by the laws of the District of 
Columbia and that any actions with respect to this note shall be heard in a court 
of competent jurisdiction within the United States. 

Each of the undersigned hereby accepts full responsibility for the repayment 
of the total funds provided under the conditions outlined above. 

Signed Names (Printed) Address in the 

United States 



DATE 

WITNESSED DATE 
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LETTERS FROM REFUGEES: 
ESL IN THE U,S, 



a. "Tve been studying for two weeks now. In 
my class there are no Khmer, but there are 
Chinese and Vietnamese for me to speak my 
poor English with. It would be impossible 
for me to understand the teacher at all if 
I hadn't studied English in Thailand be- 
cause the teachers here speak so fast..." 

Khmer man (West Valley, Utah) 



b. "Now I register my name in ES! because I 

can't write good. I can say good now. I 
will study grammar and read newspaper." 

Vietnamese man (Brooklyn. New York) 



c. "I still study ESL at the church every 

morning. There are only ten women in the 
class now. One teacher watches the babies 
and one teaches us English. I wish the 
class was longer than two hours every day.'* 

Lao woman (San Diego, California) 



d. "Now I study ESL. In .ny class there are a 
few Khmer and the rest are Spanish, Viet- 
namese and Africans." 

Khmer man (Boston, Massachusetts) 



e. "I have to study from 6:00 to 9:00 at night 
because I have a job during the day. There 
are about 40 people in my ESL class. Some- 
times we are all so tired and the teacher is 
frustrated." 

. Vietnamese woman (San Diego, California) 



EKLC 
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LETTERS FROM REFUGEES 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 



a. "...My wife passed the exam to study in a nurse re- training 
program...! hope when sne has a job as a licensed prac- 
tical nurse with a better salary then I can work only part- 
time and spend most of my time working to finish my com- 
puter program...! think that when my family escapes from 
welfare assistance I will have real happiness. Now I feel 
inferior when a cashier looks down at my wife and when 
we buy food with food stamps. I know that food stamps are 
only d temporary part of my life, but still I can't help 
being depressed. When I get to thinking about my feelings 
I tell myself, 'Sit down, forget it and study." 

Vietnamese man (Honolulu, Hawaii) 



b. "...America has a lot of jobs if we don't choose too care- 
fully. I tell you that because I would like you to teach 
your students to not expect welfare. We have to look for 
a job immediately, and we can study in the evenings. You 
know, I feel very very shy because some refugees don't like 
to work. They get welfare, buy a car; they use food stamps 
to buy groceries and they take money to drink. A few bad 
examples make the American people hate and look down on all 
of the refugees. They hate us because the welfare money 
comes from their taxes. Please tell your students how bad. " 

Khmer man (Bellflower, California) 



c. "...The fact of the matter is that getting welfare is not 
pleasant. There are many complicated things that you are 
bound to follow regarding your housing, owning a car, de- 
positing money in the bank, working, etc. I have a single 
friend who got welfare for two months. It was not enough 
for him to pay the rent, eat, have pocket money and send 
presents heme to help his family. At last he decided not 
to get welfare any longer and got a job. Since then he has 
earned two or three times as much as the welfare each month 
and learned ESL at night class." 

Vietnatriise man (San Jose, California) 



d. "In America, If we get a job we can buy anything we like. If 
you are on welfare you will only have money for food and 
rent. Using other people's money is one thing that I don't 
like. I feel uneasy about it and also Americans don't like 
us to stay on welfare for a long time." 

Lao man (Amarillo, Texas) 
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WELFARE RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 



An eligibility worker will discuss the details of each program with the 
applicant. When first applying for public assistance, applicants should 
bring their social security numbers, 1-94 cards and any paycheck stubs, 
utility bills or rent receipts. Usually, all family members must be pre- 
sent at the initial interview. 

It IS very important to understand the rights and responsibilities involved 
in receiving public assistance. With all of the people and paperwork in- 
volved in the welfare system, things do go wrong sometimes. At the inter- 
view, applicants may be asked to read a list of rights and responsibilities 
and be asked to sign the paper in agreement. There might not be a trans- 
lator provided. 



Some General Rights : 

1. To apply for any of the programs 
offered in the applicant's area. 

2. To request aid and services with- 
out regard to the applicant's 
race, religion or national 
origin. 

3. To request a "Hearing" if one 
does not agree with a decision to 
reduce or discontinue one's aid. 

4. To choose one's own living arrange- 
ment. 



Some General Responsibilities : 

1. To provide the eligibility 
worker with all requested 
information necessary to deter- 
mine eligibility for assistance, 
at the initial interview and 
whenever requested thereafter. 

2. To keep all appointments and 
notify the worker if one will 
be late. 

3. To inform the eligibility worker 
of a change in employment 
(starting or leaving a job), of 
a change in people in the house- 
hold, etc. 



*** Consequences of not following the "rules" can be severe (going to jail- 
paying back money). Abuse of the welfare system also makes the general 
public and the government more uncomfortable about offering these 
services. They may prefer to give less assistance to future refugees 
because of those who abused the system. 



ERIC 
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INSIDE A SUPERMARKET 
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TEACHER INFORMATION: APPROPRIATE CLOTHING 

Americans dress differently according to different 
climates and different social situations. 



Clothing at work: 

a. Blue jeans are usually not acceptable for office work, but may be 
worn for factory and entry- level jobs. 

b. Women can wear pants to work (usually). 

c. Flip-flops are usually not worn to work. Nice sandals are sometimes 
worn in the spring or summer. 

d. Clean, neat, appropriate clothing is essential to make a good 
impression at a job interview. 

Parties : 

a. Before deciding what to wear to a party, it is important to find out 
if it is a casual or formal affair. Then, ask a friend who is going, 
or the person who is giving the party for suggestions about what to 
wear. 

b. For a formal party, especially with your sponsor, you may want to wear 
your traditional national dress. Many Americans find this attractive 
and will want to learn more about your culture. 

Outdoors/Recreation : 

a. Both men and women in the U.S. wear pants, shorts, t-shirts and sandals 
or flip-flops far recreation. 

b. Even when it*s hot, children should always be clothed, even if only 
with a diaper. 

c. Many restaurants and stores will not allow customers to enter wearing 
no shoes or no shirt or wearing bathing suits. 

In the U.S., people wear black for funerals and light colors at weddings. 

Spring/Summer Clothes: 

e Casual lightweight clothes. 

b. Sandals. 

c. T-shirts and shorts. 

d. Most clothing is made from cotton or synthetics. Dress is to keep cool. 
Most Americans will not carry an wnbrella to shade them from the sun. • 

Fall/Winter Clothes: 

a. Americans wear a lot of clothes in order to stay warm: socks, shoes 
or boots, coat, scarf, hat, gloves, and sometimes long underwear. 

b. Dressing warmly will help you avoid getting sick and will also reduce 
your home heating bills because you can turn the thermostat down. 

c. Layering clothes is more effective for staying warm than just wearing 
1 piece of heavy clothing. 

d. A hat is very important in staying warm because a large amount of body 
heat is Icsl through the head. 
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USING CHECKS 



lAUK OF TOWN" 



When a person opens a checking account he or 
she receives personal checks (checks with 
that person's name and address printed on 
them arrive a few weeks later), a check regis- 
ter and account deposit slips. 



A person uses a check by: 

* filling out the information 
on the check clearly and 
completely. 

* signing the check in the 
appropriate place. 



givi ng or mail ing 
instead of paying 



the check 
with cash. 



recording the information in 
his or her check register to 
be sure there is enough money 
in the account. 




To deposit money into a checking account, a person completes a checking 
account deposit slip and gives that form and the money to a bank teller. 
The person must also record the deposit amount in his or her check register. 
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LETTERS FROM REFUGEES 
BUDGETING 



a. "Budgeting is an important part of American 
life. If we don't budget our money the 
salary will not be enough to pay the 
monthly bills for telephone, housing, 
power, gasoline, etc." 

Vietnamese man (Houston, Texas). 



b, "Everything in Los Angeles is very expensive 
and the cost of living is high. So I don't 
like to spend money going to the movies. 
Usually I only watch the color T,V., listen 
to music or read a novel." 

Lao woman (West Covina, California). 



c. "I'm staying at my sponsor's house and I 
have to pay $250 per month for room and 
board, while in total I will get only$180, 
so I really don't know how to manage it. 
I'll be somewhat in debt... I don't dare to 
buy anything except some primary needs 
like $5 for stamps for sending letters to 
friends, and also I've bought paper, 
envelopes and cigarettes. As far as 
clothes go, Tve contented myself with 
some old clothes. I don't dare buy a pair 
of shoes." 

Vietnamese man (San Diego, California). 
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1-94 CARD 



WARNING 

A nonimmigrant who accepts un- 
authorized employment is subject 
to deporation. 

IMPORTANT 

Retain this permit in your possession. 
You must surrender it when you leave 
the U.S. Failure to do so may delay 
your entry into the U.S. in the 
future. 




ADMISSION NUMBER 


First Name (Given Name) 


Date of Birth Country of citizenship 




for other information 


f ^ 1 See reverse side 


U.S. IMMIGRATION AND , dfparture RFfORD ^^aple 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE ' DEPARTURE RECORD ^^^^ 



IMPORTANT NOTICE 

You are authorized to stay in the U.S. only until the 
date written on this form. To remain past this date, 
without permission from immigration authorities, is a 
violation of law. 

SURRENDER THIS PERMIT WHEN 
YOU LEAVE THE UNITED STATES 

- By sea or air, to transportation line. 

- Over Canadian border, to Canadian Official. 

- Over Mexican border, at the designated location. 

RECORD OF CHANGES 



3> 
I 

ro 
en 
I 

I 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

I 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



DEPARTURE RECORD 



Port: 
Date: 
Csirrier: 

Flight No. /Ship Name: 



CO 
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REFUGEE IMMIGRATION STATUS 



While people have an 1-94 card, they are classified as refugees. 
After residing in the U.S. for one year, a refugee may apply to become a 
permanent resident alien. The application should be made at the nearest 
immigration office. Resettlement volags can help refugees apply. The 
immigration officer may request that people bring a sworn statement from 
their local police department verifying that they have not committed any 
crimes within the past year. Once a person becomes a permanent resident 
alien (PRA), he or she will receive another document to replace the 1-94 
card. This new card is called a "green card," though it is not green! 

In order to apply to become a U.S. citizen, a person must have been 
in the U.S. at least five years. Many immigrants choose to become U.S. 
citizens. Others do not. To apply for citizenship people must be able 
to read, write and speak and understand simple English and have some 
knowledge of U.S. history and government. (Adult schools often offer 
classes to prepare immigrants to apply for citizenship.) 

As a citizen, a person is entitled to vote, become an elected govern- 
ment official, hold a U.S. passport and have jobs that only citizens are 
allowed to have. Other than those special advantages, citizens, refugees 
and permanent resident aliens have the same basic rights and responsibil- 
ities. All legal residents of the U.S. can own property, can get a driver's 
license, can go to school, can work, can travel abroad with proper documents, 
must obey the laws, etc. 
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JOE INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 



The Interviewer might ask : 



Small Talk 



How are you? 

Did you have any trouble finding 

the office? 

Where are you from? 

How long have you been in (city)? 

Why did you leave your country? 

How many people are in your family? 



The Applicant Can As k: 

What are the specific job duties? 

Is there some training offered on the job? 

What shift would I work? 

How many people work in that (section/shift)? 

What is the starting salary? 

Would I have a chance to work overtime? 

Can you tell me what the hours would be? 

(What hours would I work?) 

Does this company have a union? 

Is there a cafeteria here or should I carry 

my lunch? 

When will you decide who to hire? 
Should I call you? When? 



Job Questions 



' What can I do for you? 
What job are you applying for? 
Do you have any experience in this type of work? 
Did you go to school? How many years? What did vou studv? 
Tell me about yourself. 

Describe the work you did on your last job. 
Why did you leave your last jcti? 

What tools or equipment can you use? Can you use a ( )? 

Do you have a driver's license? Can you (read and foTTS^Ta diagram, 

measure accurately, etc.)? Can you lift heavy objects? 

How IS your health? Do you have any disabilities or handicaps? 

What would you do if ? 

How long do you expect to work? 

Are you looking for permanent or temporary/full -time or part-time work? 
Can you work night shift? Overtime? Would you be able to work on week- 
ends? Do you realize this is seasonal work? 
Are you willing to go through our training program? 
How can you get to work? Do you have 
a car? 

Why do you think we should hire you? 
Where can I reach you? 
Who are your references? 
When can you start? Can you come in 
on Monday? 



Which of the following questions is il legal 
to ask at a job interview in the U-S,? 

- How old are you? 

- Do you plan to have a family? 

- What is your height and weight? 

- Are you single, married or divorced? 

* All of them are illegal!!! 
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LETTER FROM REFUGEES 
SPONSORSHIP 



a. "Adrian is a small town... The people here are very kind and helpful. I am sponsored by 
a church committee. They gave us clothes, kitchen utilities, etc. and (cash) to each 
of us. Unfortunately, because I can speak Finglish they visited us only in the first 
few weeks and after that I stand on my own two feet." 

Vietnamese man (Adrian, Michigan) 



b. "F«ly sponsors are members of the Church (including my cousin) in 

Dayton. . .The church pays for everything. They have rented this apartment for two 
months. ..it is furnished completely and even the utilities are being paid for. The 
sponsors often ask me: What do you need? Do you need anything else? I always say, 
"No," because I'm shy to say yes." 

Khmer woman (Centervil le, Ohio) 



c. "In Amarillo, the volag takes care of my family and has helped me find a job. They did 
not give me. ..money in cash. The people in the volag have taken that money and used 
it to buy things for my family. (Another volag), which is not in this town, on the 
other hand, witl give you all of your money and you can buy anything you want by your- 
self." 

Lao man (Amarillo, Texas) 



d. "I really regret moving and settling here. My aunt's family gives me limited support 
and help with my papers — the rest I have to do on my own.** 

Vietnamese man (San Diego, California) 



e. "One thing that I had forgotten to \.c11 you and that Til tell you now, so that you will 
not expect too much or count on our relatives too much is this: Our relatives are not 
the same now as they were before in Cambodia. Now they do not seem so happy to lend a 
hand." 

Khmer man {Los Angeles, California) 



f. "We are sponsored by our aunt on our mother's side of the family. She and her husband 
work, and their children are in school. There is also Grandpa and Grandma. Quite an 
extended family! We get along perfectly." 

Vietnamese woman (Houston, Texas) 



g. "My family arrived here in Boulder on September 1st, and three days later I went to 

work. Now, thanks to the help of my sponsor and my work, I have almost every necessity 
to start a new life." 

Vietnamese man (Boulder, Colorado) 



h. "My sponsor didn't pay much attention to me... So I stayed at home for a week doing 
nothing but eating and sleeping. After a week, I decided that I couldn't stay like 
that any longer, because I didn't have much money. So, the next day I called the 
volag... On the next morning someone from the volag took me to apply for welfare..." 

Khmer man (Boston, Massachusetts) 
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RESETTLEMENT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



1. How does the refugee case allocation procedure work? 

The refugee committee of INTERACTION (see Bits and Pieces), 
made up of representatives of the national volags, dis- 
tributes refugee cases to the volags. If a relative or 
other individual has already contacted a volag and re- 
quested to sponsor a particular case, that volag will 
officially "take" that case. Recently, most sponsors have 
been relatives. Refugees with no close relatives or poten- 
tial sponsors in the U.S. are assigned to a volag and re- 
settled wherever the volag decides. The volags do not want 
to resettle refugees in areas which have very large nu^ibers 
of refugees, unless the person has close relatives in .hat 
area. 



2. What will hold up final assurance? 

Final assurance can be delayed if the volag is having dif- 
ficulty locating a relative or sponsor. It might also be 
delayed in cases where a medical assurance is needed from 
the U.S. if a person will require on-going medical atten- 
tion after arrival. It may take a while to get this 
assurance. 



3. What are the refugee processing eligibility categories? 

Refugee processing eligibility categories are established 
by INS and are subject to change. In general, the U.S. 
delegation "who Interviews the refugee" is interested in 
learning if the refugee has any previous association with 
the U.S. government, a private U.S. company or the refu- 
gee's country's previous government. The case worker will 
also ask about relatives in the U.S., education or skills 
the refugee has and history of persecution. 



4. What is happening to a specific refugee case right now? 

Only the appropriate agency can answer questions about 
specific cases. Teachers should refer students to the 
relevant agency (e.g. JVA, ICM, etc.) and not attempt to 
guess at the status of a person's case. 
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SPONSORSHIP QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



1. How can a relative sponsor a refugee? 

A relative who wishes to sponsor a refugee must apply 
through a volag. The relative completes biographical data 
forms (affidavit of relationship) and any other necessary 
papers. People receiving cash assistance might not be 
accepted as sponsors for newly-arriving refugees. 



2. What is the "resettlement grant" given to volags? 

Each volag is given a cash grant from the U.S. government 
for each refugee that volag sponsors. The volag is ex- 
pected to provide or arrange certain services related to 
the refugee's initial resettlement. The volags decide how 
they will best use the grant money. Some give cash to the 
refugees, others provide food and housing and others do a 
combination. 



3. What are some basic responsibilities of sponsors? 

Usually, sponsors meet refugees upon arrival at the air- 
port and provide or make arrangements for the refugees* 
immediate needs such as housing and food. They also 
usually help the refugees get oriented to their new 
community and local resources and services (e.g. Social 
Security Office, schools, markets). 



4. What are some basic responsibilities of refugees? 

While sponsors help with many aspects of initial resettle- 
ment, they also expect refugees to do many things on their 
own (e.g. clean house, go shopping, etc.). Most sponsors 
and resettlement agencies expect refugees to take a job as 
soon as they are able. Though they understand that adjust- 
ment to life in the U.S. is difficult, and that refugees 
do need some guidance and assistance, sponsors also feel 
that refugees should become self-sufficient as soon as 
possible. Refugees are also responsible for paying back 
the ICM loan for their airplane ticket. 
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Resettlement Situations 

* K*s sponsor is nis uncle, B. K is upset because B seems to 
be busy most of the time with work and school and family 
responsibilities. K thinks that B should be sentitive to 
his needs as a new arrival. He thinks his uncle should spend 
more time taking him around the town helping him to find a 
job, go shopping, etc. 

* C just arrived. Her children, who arrived ten years earlier, 
sponsored her. She feels that her children have changed too 
much. They know new people. They dress differently than 
they did in their homeland. C thinks that even though her 
children pay attention to her and help her with things they 
don't show enough respect because the way they look and talk 
is different from what she remembered. 

* M, a young single woman, arrived at the airport in the U.S. 
Her sponsors, a middle-aged couple, introduced themselves 
to her. Both' the man and the woman hugged and kissed her 
hello. M felt scared and upset. She didn't want to go 
home with them. 

* P's sponsor is his sister, S. While studying in the refugee 
camp, P had decided that he wanted to work full-time and study 
part-time in the U.S. His sister told. him that he should 
collect Refugee Cash Assistance and go to ESL class. P dis- 
agreed. He wanted to earn some money and get out in the com- 
munity. S told P that he was stupid and should listen to her 
because she had been there longer, and because she is his sponsor. 

* Members of a church group sponsored X. He and his family felt 
so grateful to them for being sponsors that they thought they 
should gc to church with the sponsors. X thought the sponsors 
expected his family to go to church. Even.though X and his 
family practiced a different religion they thought that because 
many Ameri cans i especially their sponsors, go to church, they 
should go,, too. - 

* R had been in the U.S.. two months. .Her sponsors helped her 
with many things, giving her orientation to the city, enrolling 
her in school , helping her shop, letting her stay in their house, 
etc. One day R told her sponsors that she was moving to another 
state to be with friends. She planned to leave the next day. 
Her sponsors were shocked and hurt. R was surprised at their 
reaction. 

* T and J were friends in the refugee camp. They were resettled 
in the same city by different volags. T received more cash 
than J did. T was taken to the Social Security Office and 
Public Health Department before J was. J thought his volag 
wasn't doing what it should and accused the workers of cheating 
him. The volag workers became insulted. 
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LETTERS FROM REFUGEES 
CULTURE SHOCK 

A Series of Letters From One Person: 



a. "Well, even if we haven't had such dood 

luck I stm remember what you told us-- 
that we are lucky; we survived; we es- 
caped; we know a little English; we have 
freedom; and: we have some help from the 
American country and people to start our 
new life. 
[November] 

b. I just write you sad things. I really do 
not mean to inake you sad or worry, but I 
know your heart is so great snd wanting 
to share — to know about us. 

[May] 

c. I think that I will not be self-reliant 
and improve my life for the better. Well, 
if that is true, I well be on welfare 
about seven more years, until my children 
are 18 years old ...I pray that I can en- 
dure my own disappointment in my being a 
useless woman for the rest of my life... 
[July] 

d. Hy children are back in school. They are 
so happy. We moved to this* apartment on 
the last day of July. ..we feel much 
happier living by ourselves. 
[September] 

e. Please share with us our happiness. I 
have a driver's license. I went to an- 
other city to take the test and I passed 
it With scores* of 90 and 100." 
[December] 

Vietnamese woman (Fountain Valley, 
California) 
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LETTER FROM REFUGEES 
CULTURE SHOCK 



TWO LETTERS FROM ONE PERSON: 



St. Louis. Missouri 
January 2 



Dear Bun, 

In your l^st letter you asked ne how I had spent the Christmas In Saint Louis. You can*t 

Imagine my sadness at that time, but If you understood me. and what Is around me. you would not 
be surprised, at what I cm saying. 

I have been here for ttiree months. The most lasting Impression that the U.S. has given me 
Is cold; It Is not Just the climate, but the people also. They &eem quite different from those 
who were In Thailand's refugee centers---as you know, most of them were so likeable, kind hearted, 
and smiling. 'I wonder. If the difference Is caused by the Influence of the different countries 
on them. 

You must know that In AMrIca time Is money, so they don't want to waste their time to talk 
or play with you and thus waste their money. They don't care for you— It seems to me that there 
Is a curtain between me and them. It Is not easy for me to make friends with them. 

I don't like the /Maerlcan 11\*e at all— It Is too Intense. And you know I like the working 
days more than the holidays, not so that I can get more money, but being busier I can*t think so 
much ani go crazy. I feel very lOMly. Until now. I haven't met any Cambodians In the town where 
I am living. I'm hoping to meet one— that would relieve my lonel1nes<( and my longing for home. 

In Thailand. I did think that I would be so lost when I got here. How childish I wasl 
I Imagined that the U.S. ^.ooked like heaven. Alas, my beautiful dreams of my new life In the U.S. 
were burled on my first day In this country. My happiness and my activity disappeared fn Its cold 
air, under Its snow, and In Its masses of people. 

Christmas ts a big day for Amrlcans, but not for ms, I ess neither Protestant nor Catholic. 
Church does not Interest me. The celebrations In every house made me sadder— 1 thought of my family 
missing In Cambodia, my friends, and the k<onderful time we spent together. 

At last the U.S. gave me freedom, but cf?" It also give me the happiness? Mow can I get It? 
How can I find myself? 

I'll tell you morn about what happens to me In next letter. 

Your friend. 



b. St. Louis. Missouri 

March 1 



Dear Bun. 

I am making an attempt to change my point of view toward the U.S.. the place where I am living, 
the time I am spending, and who and what I am meeting. 

Last month I met some Vietnamese refugees and one Chinese family; Ihey had settled In St. Louis 
before me. I now know that there are many Asian refugees In Missouri, but I didn't learn that until 
recently. Now I feel less depressed. I've made some new friends who are American. Chinese, and 
Vietnamese. 

Life In the U.S. Is a struggle and even though I don't like It at all. I should live like the 
others. I'm working In a restaurant only five days a week, but sometimes I work on the holidays to 
make more money. In one month I can get. over $1000 and next year I'll buy a car. 

In America If you don't have a car It Is so Inconvenient; it Is like having no feet In our 
country; America Is a nation on wheels. The restaurant Is quite far from my house so I have to take 
two buses to reach It. At night I am studying English. Sometimes I go and visit my friends. 

1 regret so much not bringing some more Khmer books with me which I could read to be taken back 
to my native land when I am lonely at home. 

I am trying m^f best to enjoy my life. I have a feeling that I am being changed by St. Louis, 
little by little. I hope that one day I will love It. 

I wish you an early resettlement. 

Your friend. 
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